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PREFACE 


^ a|c ^ aj* »!«. ^ *$*■ ■*!* ^ *^* *1'*' ^ ’I* 


H istory is a voice, a face, a bomb fragment, a child crying 
in the night. It is the sum of all our loves, disasters and 
triumphs arranged in intelligible order and Ht by the 
hght of the human imagination, for there is no history unless 
men patiently and imaginatively record it. And every age must 
record it anew. 

History is the hght of dying fires and new flames coming to 
birth. It is the wind which sweeps through centuries. It is a young 
girl singing in a meadow and a child carried on its father^s 
shoulders for the first time. Always history is “for the first time , 
and that is why it is so difficult to write. That is why ideally 
all history should be written by poets. 

Until recently history was a scholarly game played among 
fading documents in musty hbraries. We know better now. The 
modern historian has greater resources than ever before. Through 
films and tape recordings he can reach back into the living past, 
bringing the dead face and the dead voice into the present. He cm 
see the battle as the front-line cameramen saw it, not as the 
commanding general wished to see it, and where the camera fa s 
to reveal the thoughts and emotions of die men fighting, there 
are always letters, diaries, battle signals, and the accounts o 
trained and informed reporters to fill the gaps. Sometimes a s eet 
of paper or a note-book dropped on a batde-field may te us 
more about the real nature of the batde than aU the istorians 


commentaries. ^ i 

Even though we read the words of the men who ^ 

war, and see the battles on film, and listen to e mt 
voices of the protagonists, the historian s task reinams r 

difficult. It is not only that he is confronted wit ques o 
selection, evaluation and taste, and the increasmg y ar uou 
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of ^rtmg tlic truly important from tlic ephemeral, but he must 
make the prodigious leap of the imagination into die past. Times 
change. Thought patterns change. Ordinary human behaviour 

know— we can only barely 
fhp?r , processes of the ancient Greeks as dicy fought 

Tat r 'vords to go by, 

ments and SimpleTt^l^^^^^^ 

Ci^Wa^f,^^1fl•^^'' Greeks is also true of the Spanish 

waTsemS t than tiventy years ago. Already diat 

are aheadv forr^' tumient liistory. The emotions it aroused 

to the detne^nS n n- y°^^g rushed 

Se” stn^S I f ^“tgmg “Deadx the 

Spain, and some^bJr® ^t^story. Ghosts walked over 

changed their shape ^d j’ died, and still odicrs 

the historian may wondcrif”^*^ disguises. And sometimes 
tke Hving meSes of disentangle the ghosts from 

and improbable agony. suffered through diat long 

col' i» Sp>i" - « 

Communists, or between Fascists and 

rarely provides such '^e left. But history 

complications of the war werf**^°' roiitations. The confusion and 

nor the insurgent pZs JZ R-^P^blicans 

shifted as oftm as^S?banl ^dns 

Germm and ItaHan fascists!^ iSiarfe P‘^^gi^ts, 

Trots^ists, Moors, Carlists hZ ’ Socialists, 

each fought for their own deviatin'^”^ Catalan nationahsts 
a war of ideas, so many ideas that JP'^P°^“- Ultimately it was 
negated each other. Some thirnr 7 tmnously and disastrously 
dymg body of Spain. When arrelled over the 

solved, no idea predomi^.^ -^^ded, nothing L 


solved, no idea prSSninated no *^^°dnng Yad”been 

a feudal dictatorship, ruling bv established, and 

which , provided an ou Yard 


show of stability which on! ^ °P^tms, provide 
wthin. Th. *c imgerom temSii 


- a rest from the 
1-y of Spain continued to 



PREPACfi 

We shall not understand, the Spanish Civil War unless we go 
back to history, even to ancient history. Caesar s Commentaries 
on Spain tell us more than many newspaper reports. The Spaniards 
fought with a violence which terrified Caesar, who on one famom 
occasion panicked in tlieir midst. Throughout hi^ory, t e 
Spanish have fought with a relentless passion to annihilate, not 
subdue, their enemies. “Viva la Muerte! cried the 
Anarchist, and the same cry was uttered by Fascist generals. T e 
Falangists flew the red-black flag symbolizing blood and death 
in proud imitation of the Anarchists, who had flown the ag 
long before the Falange movement was invented. Anarchists an 
Falangists were brothers under the skin, and death was always t e 
landscape they understood best. In that landscape they wa e 

with their heads held high. . 

While Caesar throws light upon the relentless fury with winch 
the Spaniards hurled themselves into the fight, El Greco helps to 
explain the complete dedication of a Spaniard at the service o 
an idea. The Anarchists were moved by religious devotions, sang 
their hymns with religious fire, were deeply and helplessly com- 
mitted to lives of sacrifice. They spoke of brotherhood as the 
saints speak of Heaven. They represented a very real segment ot 
traditional Spanish beUef, and their faces shone with ^ ® ° 

their own reckless certainties. The CarUsts, too, f°'^B ^ 
which could have little meaning for our modern mechamcal age, 
and seem to have stepped out of El Greco s portraits. 

There is a sense in which the Spanish Civil War was a long- 
drawn despairing protest on behalf of dignidad, and no ^story ot 
the war will be complete unless it places the typical panis 
concept of honour in the forefront of the battle. For the 
life without dignidad was a vain thing, and every social class had its 
own conception of honour to be defended at all costs, ev^ 
cost of annihilation and massacre. Honour was greater than Ji e. 
It was for the sake of honour that men lived, and every mm 
ution of honour was paid for in blood. The savagery ° t. e war 
can only be explained by an unquenchable desire to satisfy spiritua 

So intensely personal was the conflict that the Spanish them- 
selves have been at a loss to understand their own rnotives, and no 
satisfactory history of the war has been written by a Spamard. 
Nor is it likely that foreigners will fare better, but at least the 
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foreigners were able to observe tire visible events of tlie war witli 
clarity and detachment and wtli a compassion denied to the men 
in t e ranks. The best writing about die war came from 
roS who continuaUy risked dieir lives to 

hewi wpr T' Buckley, Jay Allen, and Herbert Matt- 

the dnrn ^ fcportcrs, and I have leaned on them heavily in 
iard wbn inosaic winch follows. I found only one Span- 

f'-' P°"'“ “ P“ tho colou/ana 

TIic Force The Rebel (comprised of dircc volumes, 

Zirl • “1“* to msilc with 

todK Malrauxs M,„’s Hope as one of the major documents of 

in SpS ll”!'!!!? ''i“' »">®mcs feel dlat the Civil War 

andSie uarehld ““TI T “'S™'*' '®'' “li™ groves 
people Sd Sr; ''l? P'»“d ••'nd i-nk-PyPJ 

larger than life '“”k ^ Tlicy are 

sometliing about theni whiclf •'‘gamst die skyhne, and dicrc is 
as they strode acrot d^e nl ^ 

ourselves wondering whvnT* too, we find 

We shaU never knowTw n for a bitter land, 

exactly what brought it about Spain, nor 

are endless and will not iiplr. ’ °r many died. The theories 
men who took part and y u*’ of the 

fight. Here you will see the^w as they steel diemselves to 

yon wdl catch the amhendc ttahre of dIch'Xl “ 
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PAIN A Y£AR. AGO I fSPAIN TODAY 





The generals launch the uprising 


*t* 




4 T THE beghmmgof July,ig 36 , nearly all the preparations forthe 
uprising were complete. During interminable conferences going 

JL back to 1932 they had planned every detail of the conspiracy. 
Hitler and Mussolini had given their blessing. Vast sums of money 
were at the disposal of theconspirators. Most of the army commanders had 
been approached, and had sworn an oath of loyalty to the small group of 
generals who proposed to assume power. The chief of the conspirators 
was General Jose Sanjurjo, a sixty-four-year-old veteran^ of the 
Spanish-American War, known as “the Lion of the Riff for his 
victories in Spanish Morocco. 

There remained only the task of co-ordinating the various compon- 
ents of the uprising and choosing a precise date. The co-ordination of the 
conspiracy proved to be astonishingly difficult, largely because the 
Monarchists acted with extreme caution. Communists and Anarchiffs 
had wind of the plot. In Madrid political assassinations were becoming 
the commonplaces of daily life. A young socialist Assault Guard, 
Jose Castillo, ivas murdered by Falangists on July 12th. A few hours 
later Calvo Sotelo, a former minister and leader of the opposition in the 
Cortes, was murdered in revenge. All the evidence suggests that this 
murder triggered the uprising. 

This is a police report of the murder of Calvo Sotelo: 


In. the early hours of the morning of July 13 th a service truck 
hearing the number 17 drove out of the Pontejos Barracks, went 
down Diego de Leon Street and finally turned into Velazquez 
Street, where it pulled up on the right-hand side opposite 89 
Velazquez Street. Here was the apartment of Senor Calvo 

Sotelo. , 

Captains Condes, Jose del Rey and Victoriano Cuenca there- 
upon descended, together with a number of Assault Guards. 
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The outer gate was opened by the night watciiinaii, and tJicy then 
climbed die stairs to die apartment and rang the bell. A servant 
nnswered but did not open the door. They were asked what they 
wanted They replied that they had orders to search the apart- 
ment. Still widiout opening the door, the servant withdrew and 
™ the night. He rose, 

d,?v V'" I’*'’"’ ti’c door, and asked them what 

showed n Tf Condes, who was wearing civilian clothes, 
the amrf ™ ^ l^nd c.vplaincd that he had orders to search 

the Snr ” t, sliow of searcliiiig 

the aparmient, takmg care to cut the tclqihone wires. 

quartcrrhJd””' ^^^ad- 

rCorte that as n member of 

ant cS Z7? except in the case of flag- 

to telenhone conunuted no such crime. When he tried 

cut Member^ of *1 '*^1 he rc.alized that the line had been 

mem m ob^ab h to leave the apart- 

tinually protested ^ao ^ prevented. Senor Sotelo con- 

Finau/ oCce l^d^'^^ the Assault Guards, 

in five muiutcs he would l' o^ jronour of Captain Condds tliat 

make any declaration he n^^P'j ‘'^^ t^?'^tluartcrs and allowed to 
them. ^ ^‘^"‘^'tation he thought fit, he agreed to accompany 

Cap^abs Co^n£ a^nddel^'n^ dressing, followed b)' 

packing a handbae with to'w" his avife succeeded in 

kept imploring 1dm not to go “°tepaper and a pen. She 

fc™;: 

and asked where he was f»oi t*! cldld Conchita woke up 
of Ids wife in die hallaWv n ® reassured her, and took leave 
station, “unless,” he added* ?5?tt“^‘^rg to call her from die police 
out my brains.” Then he cl’imi ‘^j'%§‘^titlcmen have come to blow 
door told die gatekeeper to bt. t'? ^'•‘‘^ts and at the street 

to tell bs parents. He climbed inV^ t ^ krodiers, but on no account 
to Captab Condes, and asked ^ ‘^^'^ryice car, and then turned 
die car. “Yes, I am ^oi was combg into 

dud out what it is aU about “WcU, we shall soon 

last goodbye to bs family who w”*" a 

wavmg. ^'y- who were standbg at the avindow and 
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Senor Sotelo got into the third compartment of the truck (the 
first being occupied by the driver), and he took the fourth seat. An 
Assault Guard and a cavalry trooper sat beside him. Immediately 
behind him sat Victoriano Cuenca. Captains Condes and del Rey 
occupied seats next to the driver, and the rest of the men filled 
the remaining seats. 

The truck reached the point where Ayala and VeMzquez Streets 
cross, and here Victoriano Cuenca drew out a pistol and fired two 
shots at the back of Senor Sotelo’s head so quickly that the other 
men in the truck had the impression that only one shot had been 
fiired. The victim shpped down on the floor between the seats. 
Without slowing down, the truck proceeded to the East Cemetery, 
and stopped outside the gates. Captains Condes and del Rey 
presented themselves to the administrator of the cemetery. They 
explained that they were pohce officers and they ordered the gates 
opened. Then they drove into the cemetery and the body was 
dumped near the mortuary, and was later carried into the mor- 
tuary by workmen. The truck drove ofli 

They had driven only a few yards when the driver said: “Some- 
one vdll surely denounce us.” Condes repHed: “Don’t worry. 
Nothing will happen,” and Jose del Rey said: “Whoever whispers 
a word about this is a dead man.We’ll kill him the same way that 
we killed that svdne.” 

The murder of Caluo Sotelo precipitated the uprisitig- Secret orders 
went out to the army commanders to strike on the night of July 1 7th, and 
it was hoped that all over Spain and in the Spanish possessions in Africa 
the army would he in full command by the middle of the morning. 
There would he no civil war. Instead there would be a sudden and 
dramatic seizure of power. 

Such a seizure took place in Spanish Alorocco, where General 
Francisco Franco, then a comparatively minor actor in the conspiracy, 
issued a manifesto calling upon all Spaniards to revolt: 

Spani.irds! Whoever feels a holy love of Spain, whoever among 
the Army and the Na\^' lias made profession of faith in die service 
of his counm', whoever has sworn to defend her from her 
enemies, the Nation calls you to her dcfcncc.With each day die 
situation in Spain becomes niorecrirical; in most of her fields and 
villages anarchy reigns; the authority of the govcninicnt is 
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rc7idS„‘°olrr' The pistol and die mnchinc g,m 

the S S equni Rcvokmonary strfa peralyee the life of 
total ecHpse. suspended and weaLned, suffers 

welcoming General siniurio^ I ^ made for 

was sta^ngT^t^HuTp 'f'" command. He 

Burgos. The weather wnt n plane to fy him to 

fwn Antonio Ansaldo hadT''^'“' ^ Monarchist pilot, 

pened, Ld I waTtddliaT d° i° ^^^d hap- 

ftiends was still waiting for S^tal accompanied by a few 
down Hke a caged UoTin , myself pacing^ and 

as I wondered wliat on enrplf*^^ of mind bordering on insanity, 
where the generals and liiat m Burgos 

gathered about die aerodromt* ° crowds were 

^^^^^oad^of Nationalist Spain ' *”^P‘'*^*‘^’tt to acclaim Sanjurjo as 

worse, Mid I decided to postnono'^^'^ conditions became even 
was having hinch an hour Inter rl ^ dight. However, wliile I 
aeroplane, completed die i eSsat" ^ 

Mamiha, where I landed withou7n^'™'^ 
the landing area, I could hear pell ^ '‘"‘^ded up to 

Now at last there were clLr 55 ' cndiusiasticallyY 

¥he ~ “- 

TeT'1 ^’77 *4,“?!'? ' ™''‘ '■“'T' ®t»s«. I 

^cre uiiderfo Uit-. ^ _ i _ be better t-n i^_i. . n 



fp s"cl?raS:; h7 

She* i“ '®* Ssnjurio LdlSS*'-* ■“ ht d» past. I ™a 
d™ed*L?!’“"S h’d hecn aocce'ffia’ cities 

™’ '““™8 “ the neTsIf^Sri 


hi a tone of 
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Among those who sought power avidly was the phenomenally audac- 
ious General Gonzalo Queipo de Llano, Inspector General of the 
Carabineros, a tall, thin, angular man with heavy eyebrows and a 
mouth like a trap. In the past he had supported the Republic; now he 
turned against it with unbridled fury and a startling courage. Almost 
single-handed, he captured the entire garrison in Seville, and then ivent 
on to destroy all opposition within the city. 

He arrived in Seville on the afternoon of July 1 7th with only his aide- 
de-camp Lopez Guerrero and a staff captain called Escribano, their only 
weapons being the revolvers at their belts. He had been on an official 
tour of Customs posts, and congratulated himself on having accomplished 
20,000 miles of conspiracy”. During the evening he laid his plans. 
The next morning he found an empty office in the garrison headquarters 
— it was very hot and the officers were taking a long week-end — and 
there installed himself Prowling along a corridor, he met the garrison 
commander. General Villa-Abraille. According to General Queipo de 
Llano, the following conversation took place: 

“What are you doing here?” asked General Villa-Abraille. 

‘I have come to tell you the time has come to make a decision. 
Either you are with your comrades in arms, or you are with the 
Government which is leading Spain to ruin.” 

“I shall always remain faithful to the Government.” 

“Very well ! I have the orders of the military committee to 
blow out your brains, but since I am your friend and I hope to 
avoid violence, let us hope you will see the error of your ways.” 
“I repeat that I shall obey the orders of the Government.” 

“In that case I shall have to have you shot or put imder arrest. 
It win be enough to put you under arrest. Go back to your office.” 

“I understand perfecdy,” the general said, and then he turned to 
the other officers. “Gentlemen, I wish you to notice that I am sub- 
^tting only to force.” 

“Quite right,” I said. “You are submitting to force, and you are 
going back into your office.” 

I gave him a shght push in the direction of the door. On the 
Way he kept turning to the officers, explaining that he was in fact 
submitting only to force. V^e all followed him into his office. 
There I begged him for the last time to think deeply about the 
course he intended to pursue, reminding liim of conversations 
between us during the previous weeks, and explaining that I was 

B 
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“Lieutenant-colonel,” I said, “will you take command of the 
regiment?” 

“No, I follow my colonel,” he said, and he stepped forward 
and stood beside the colonel. 

I turned to a major and asked him whether he would take the 
command. 

He answered in the same way as the heutenant-colonel. 

“Well, which of you will take command of the regiment?” I 
said to the captains. 

From them I received the same reply. So I turned to my aide- 
de-camp and ordered liim to go to division headquarters and 
fetch Colonel Cuesta, one of those who had accompanied me on 
my journey. 

He left me alone with these officers, all of tliem bitterly hostile 
to me. There followed an embarrassing moment of silence, wliich 
was broken by Major Perez, one of their officers, who explained 
with tears in his eyes that they were on our side, hut remembered 
vividly what happened after the Sanjurjo rising in 1931 and they 
feared there would be the same consequences. 

“It is not at all the same thing today,” I rephed. “It cannot 
happen as it happened then, because this time it is a question of 
death or victory at a decisive moment. It is better to die than to 
live in dishonour.” 

Then Colonel Cuesta entered, and he too asked them on wliich 
side they would fight. I decided to take extraordinary risks. 
Leaving the room, I went out among the captains gathered on the 
steps. 

“Is there among you,” I asked, “one who would be able to take 
command of the regiment?” 

At first there was no reply. Finally, a certain Captain Fernandez, 
from Cordova, permitted himself with a gentle smile. 

“Well, do you tliink you could take over the command?” I 
said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well, take over the command.” 

At that moment General AUanegui attempted to leave the 
room. I held him by the arms, and said with great force; “Where 
do you think you are going?” 

“I am going to talk with my men.” 

“No, you are not! You are going to stay in that room! 
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putting him under arrest. Then General Lopez Vieta, liis chief of 
staff, said: “Then I, too, must be put under arrest.” 

“Of course. If that’s what you want,” I said. 

Then Colonel Hidalgo, who was also on the staff, said: “I, too, 
should be arrested.” 

“I have no objection,” I said. 

So it was with the other officers. They were aU placed in the 
room under arrest. I tore out the telephone wires, and was about 
to lock the door widi a key when I discovered there was no key. 
So I called a corporal and told him to shoot anyone who attempted 
to escape. “If anyone leaves this office, I shall have you shot,” I 
told him. And no one escaped. 

I then went to the uifantry barracks, mider die command of 
General AUanegui, a man who had conducted brilliant campaigns 
in Morocco. I was amazed to see die troops drawn up under arms 
on the square. I found the officers of die regiment standing around 
a colonel. I went up to him 

“ come to shake your hand, my dear colonel,” I said,, 

and to congratulate you for putting yourself on the side of your 
brothers-in-arms in these hours when the fate of the country is 
being decided.” 

I had never met him before. 

“T support the Government,” the colonel said. 

shaU obey only the orders coming from my superior officer.” 

, , ^oiiccal my surprise and indignation, and said 

calMy : Shall we pursue the interview in your office?” 

So we entered the very small office; a colonel, a Heutenant- 
colonel, a major or two, and some captains. I was accompanied 
o y y my aide-de-camp, Lopez Geurrero. There was no room 
or any more. Some captains and heutenants were gathered on the 
two or three steps just outside the office. 

Onceinside the office I addressed myself to the colonel. 
nnrcnp4 ^ "who have seen the course 

om coi^^ destiny of 

possible tl^r ^le shabby treatment inflicted on the army— is it 

posnble ffiat you ^ have anything to do with the Govermhent?” 
, X es. It IS possible, he said. 

reg withdraw from you the command of the 

I turned to the lieutenant-colonel. 
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of US who did not belong to any party asked each other what was 
going to happen. 

July i8th 

The rumours which had been circulating were confirmed. The 
garrison in Africa had revolted. The communications with the rest 
of Spain were interrupted. 

The chiefs of the General Staff of the Division, in complicity 
with Queipo, took its Commander, General ViUa-Abraille, 
prisoner. Queipo immediately assumed the command, and, with 
the aid of the chiefs of the garrison, quartered the troops for lack 
of confidence in them. The first soldiers to come out were quotas 
of the Intendancy Corps; shortly after came the quotas of the 
other regiments. These, by reason of belonging to well-to-do 
families, inspired greater confidence in their chiefs. There was an 
exception; the colonel of the Regiment of Engineers refused ^to 
support the movement, and also advised that he would not bring 
the troops out to combat it. Ebs attitude was one of neutrality; 
a few days later he was shot. 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon, the first skirmish took place; the 
Assault Guards, under the command of a Heutenant, placed a 
machine-gun in the Plaza Neuva. Captain Escribano, with a group 
of soldiers, warned them to remove it, and when the heutenant 
refused, the soldiers fired. A number of discharges were exchanged, 
and some moments later the Guards surrendered. 

In die aforesaid plaza are situated the buddings of the Tele- 
phone Company, the Town Hall, and, facing this, the Hotel 
Inglaterra, with a broad facade and Httle depth. Behind this 
budding and separated by a narrow street, is the Civd Govern- 
ment budding. 

The soldiers attacked the telephone budding, which was 
defended by the Assault Guards, who surrendered after a short 
resistance. Some moments later, the soldiers took possession of the 
Toivn Had, and the Municipal Guards, who were inside, surren- 
dered without combat. 

Otlier Assault Guards, in order to defend tlie Civd Government 
building, took shelter in the Hotel Inglaterra. There was intense 
sharp-shooting. Shortly Commandant Garrigo arrived at the head 
of a group of soldiers, who placed two cannons of 7-5 in die 
plaza, opening fire on die hotel. At the fifth discharge the Guards 
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Saying tHs, I put my hand to my revolver, as though I had 
made up my mind to shoot him, and I said; “Don’t make me use 
violence !’’ 

I was holding him firmly by the wrist, and all the time my other 
hand was in my pocket and my finger rotmd the trigger of the 
revolver. In a voice which must have sounded like thunder, I 
shouted; Please understand we shall stop at nothing!” 

Then I took my revolver firom the pocket and roared at the top 
of my lungs; “You are my prisoners! Follow me!” 

So they followed me, and we passed the soldiers on guard, and 
followed the road from the barracks to the division headquarters 
and I bundled them into the office where I kept my first prisoners. 

General Qtieipo de Liam was a little puzzled by the ease with which 
le was able to bluff the garrison into surrender. “From time to time,” 
le Tdated, I had to rub my eyes to make sure I was not dreaming.” 

His victory was complete: there remained only the mopping-up 
campaign, miich he proceeded to embark on with his accustomed 
vtgmr. ne of his associates, Don Antonio Bahamonde y Sanchez 
e nsfro, ww was one of those brought in to maintain the civil govern- 

jen in eville, and who later defected, describes the scene after Qtieipo 
cie Llano took power. 

iusurrection broke out in Seville, one lived in an 
owing to events that occurred at different 
assassinahnn ^ pnndpally in Madrid, among which were the 

Castillo foil ° J L Lieutenant of the Assault Guards, Senor 
C^nllo, Mowed by that of Calvo Sotelo 

FaS° nofT'^ “ circulation regarding a Fascist uprising. The 
sufficient Andalusia, could not count upon a 

selves. adherents to constitute a danger by them- 

acceptedlhrS’pXlk^st^-^ ^ of having 

menace to th^^p^;^; o“ ^ 

revolt. It was ffi ^ military 

these wamines e-rciy' romer, labour organizations posted 

fa ” ”>>”*■ '>■' 

’ die given watchword.” Those 
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be sliot if they do not give the order to resume work. This move- 
ment is not against the Repubhc, but against the Government of 
the Popular Front.” He ended with a “Viva la Repi'iblica!” 
which was followed by the national hymn. Queipo continued for 
many nights to end his talk with this “Viva la Repi'illica!” and the 
transmitter, for a considerable period of time, played several 
times a day the “Himno de Riego.” 

On that same day of the i8th, the first Fascist patrols appeared 
in the streets, wearing the blue shirts, and showing on the left 
arm a black band with the yoke and five arrows in red. From the 
first moment, they carried on their activities in absolute independ- 
ence of the military. 

During the following days, the situation was very confused. The 
rebels were in possession of the centre of the city. Queipo was 
unable to take the outer districts, even with cannons and machine- 
guns at his disposal, until the arrival of the Moors and the Foreign 
Legion. These came from Africa in aeroplanes which landed in 
Jerez de la Frontera (Cddiz). In order to transport them in greater 
numbers, they were tied to the wings of the planes. 

In the Cafe Madrid, in Sierpes Street, I saw two Moors showing 
the marks which the cords had made on their bodies. 

San Julian, San Bernardo, La Macarena, El Pumarejo, Triana, 
all the districts, with almost no arms, made a heroic defence. They 
had to be taken one by one. The Moors, employed as shock troops, 
entered hurling hand-grenades. In San JuUan, the slaughter was 
tremendous. The rebels forced all the men whom they found in 
the houses to come into the street, and there, without ascertaining 
whether they had taken any part in the fight, they killed them. 

The lower part of Triana was shot to pieces by cannons on the 
opposite bank of the river. The Moors, with savage ferocity, and 
in obedience to terrible orders which it seems incredible could 
have been given by Spanish soldiers against their own brothers, 
entered die houses from which they supposed that shots had come 
and killed with knives all the inhabitants, excepting not even the 
women and children. The Moors and the Foreign Legion, by the 
right of conquest, looted the dwellings of the humble workmen, 
who lacked direction and sufficient arms for their defence. 

In the streets were to be seen a great number of dead bodies, 
which no one intended to remove. In the narrower streets, it was 
necessary to pile them up against die walls of the houses in order 
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rm: civil \va« i:; slain 


surrendered. The Civil Govcmincnt I louse, v/ith no possible 
defence, surrendered moments Kitcr, In it were tlic Governor, die 
Comm.nndant oftlic Assault Gu.ircls, the Chiefof Police, .indsoinc 
Ic.idcrs of the Popular Front, Queipo promised to respect their 
lives if they surrendered at once. Nevertheless, the nwiority ss'erc 
shot. The Comm.ind.int of Ass,iult Guards died with "P’lrizs” for 
the Ucpuhlic. They promised the Chief of Police that they would 
p.i) his full salars' to his wife, if he would deliver the file-index 
IS Inch had been removed from the Commissariat and ssdiich 
contained those of the so-called social brigade. In these files were 
the greater part of the socialist, communist, and C.N.T. leaders, 
.iiul of a great m.iny workmen who at some time had been arrested 
or some soci.il question. The Chief of Police told where he had 
liidcien them, and the insurgents took possession of them and 
imnic lately dedicated themselves to hunting up those who were 
listed therein. ^ ‘ 

The insurgents, at 6 o clock in the afternoon, were masters of 
° i ‘ barracks of the Assault Guards, 

«ir>ri ^ ^ dc MtTcules. It was owing to die adhe- 

Sevi'ir ^ ^ insurgents were able to take possession of 

mlbe ‘■or die most prt. adhered 

Riflio°9 dieir service to it from the very fint day. 

rebels which had not yet lallcn into the h.inds of the 

at their strike, asking the workers to assemble 

die vilhtrcs constant calls for the peasants in 

it was silenced. The rebeirilid 

The wnrl-nrc 1 t.ikcn possession of die transmitter. 

spidicates, whereTi’ySS?!? d "S'''"’' 
small number of i • ^ ^ as there was but a 

to the Casa del Puebln ’ ‘^°rild not get 

the insurgents simnl die caitrc of die towni, as 

places. Witli their^mad > "’•'»d>i»c-guns, held the strategic 

held die outer quirter'c ^”PP‘y of weapons, the workers 

Legion. ^ =‘rrival of die Moors and Foreign 

Q„dpo spoke 

Spain. He exhorted the wn "royciiient had triumphed in all 
surrender, and said “Thne*^ resisted hi die districts to 

Monday, wiU be dheh^gS 

narged. die directors of die sjmdicitcs will 
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"t ^OR MANY WEEKS the Madrikilos had been obscurely aware 
§~i that an officers’ plot was in the making. Tension between the 
-M~ extreme right and extreme left was increasing daily, until it 
became almost palpable — a ghost putting on flesh and walking through 
the sun-dried streets of Madrid. There was an air of unreality about 
those fuly days. A car would backfire, and immediately there were 
rumours of another assassination. The Government under the liberal 
and ineffective Casares Quiroga maintained a kind of ironic detach- 
ment, unable to arrest the disease overwhelming the country. Only the 
Anarchists, busily organizing a building strike, seemed to be unatvare 
that powerful forces were at work to destroy the familiar life of the 
capital. 

The murder of Calvo Sotelo was followed by a declaration of war by 
the effete and cynical Gil Robles, but no one, least of all Franco, could 
envisage the kind of war that would emerge. “People felt,” said Arturo 
Barea, “the fear of soldiers about to depart for the front.” But there was 
also, very distinct and yet unreal, the fear that in some mysterious and 
incomprehensible ivay Madrid itself was the front, tvith the opposing 
armies already taking up their battle lines across a doomed city. 

The women walked about in light summer dresses, the men were in 
shirt-sleeves. Radios and gramophones were playing “The Music Goes 
Round and Round.” There was a good deal of talk about the forth- 
coming Fair of St.John, the famous Yeihem de San Juan, a combined 
summer festival and amusement park which is the highlight of a Mad- 
rileiio’s summer. Meanwhile the Government radio kept announcing: 

The situation is well in hand.” The announcement was made a little 
too frequently to allay the people’s fears. 

July lyth was a Friday. Everyone was looking forward hopefully to 
a long and peaceful week-end. 
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to allow passage-way for ilic automobiles, which, provided with 
machme-guns, circulated tliroiighout the city. The occupants 
wore white handkerchiefs tied around the left arm; odiers tied 
them to die barrels of their muskets. The object was to distinguish 
die one from die other. 

Scwllc in a few days was under total domination. 

During the first days the Moors came from Africa in aero- 
planes. Days later, protected by the Italian fleet, numerous aiid 
continuous expeditions crossed the Strait. Tiicy came to Seville in 
such great numbers that there were not enough places for lodging^ 
diem. The buildings of the Plaza dc Hspana, and of die Park of 
Maria Luisa had to be outfitted for them, but they did not use 
dicsc, as they preferred to live in die gardens, destroying diat 
section of the park which diey converted into an Arab settlement. 
They uprooted shrubs and hedges to build die bonfires, over 
which, in groups, they cooked their meals; all brought teapots 
which they kept continually over little fires, which extended in 
long files along die promenades; they waslicd their clodics in 
die ponds of die park; those who badicd did so in absolute 
nudity. The prostitutes and inverts were to be seen dicrc at all 
hours; in plain daylight the most shameful scenes presented dicm- 
sclvcs. The guards had orders to interfere with diem in no way; 
they were the absolute masters of the park. The Sevillians had to 
give up going to their beautiful gardens. 

Queipo said over die radio, “The movement has triumphed in 
a paui, ^ solenuily promise that those who cease their resistance 
layc no ung to fear; the Foreign Legion .and die Regular troops 
w hidi have come fi-om Africa will level to the ground die villages 

Everv chy he amiounccd 
Narinn piomiscd the triumphal entrance of the 

unon Madrid as-itlnn a verf brief time. He fixed 

" "-“M’ =5tl., d.c fatival of Ac 
Vircin of AcTC Spain; then it was tile day of Ac 

finally as a of Seville; later, October 1 st; and, 

from the Minict^ f guaraiueed diat Mola would speak 
loth He gave ° Govcnimcnt in Madrid before November 

endoftlie^varwoTdbt^^^^^^^ 
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“Ignacio! Are you all right? What is happening? Are you not 
coming home? Is the uprising . . 

His voice, sharp and staccato, cuts me off. “I am at the War 
Ministry now. I have been at the airport most of the night. I must 
keep all my loyal phots standing by for orders.” 

“But what’s . . . ?” 

Connie!” Ignacio’s voice was loud. “I want you to promise 
me something.” 

“Yes, but . . .” 

I want you to absolutely promise to stay inside tire house. Do 
you understand? Do not go out, imder any circumstances.” 

I was bewildered. “Ignacio, why not? What’s going on?” 

But Ignacio hung up. I was furious. I had yet to learn that com- 
monplace of wartime; that there are times when one cannot speak 
over the telephone. 

July i8th, 1936. Four o’clock 

I slept a htde, awaking stiU fatigued. The heat grew. The radio 
in the house was broken.We could not find a mechanic to repair 
it. But the Government ordered all radios turned on permanently, 
and loud enough for neighbours to hear. Through our open 
windows floated the mag nifi ed voice of the Government an- 
nouncer: “People of Spain! Keep tuned in! Keep tuned in! Do not turn 
your radios off! Rumours are being circulated by traitors. Wild stories are 
causing panic and fear. The Government will broadcast day and night — 
learn the truth from this station. Keep tuned in! Keep tuned in!” 

Across the street &om Freddie’s house, a httle soft drink and 
sandwich stand installed a radio. People sat sipping cool drinks at 
the small painted tables in the diminutive garden — ^Hstening. 
Crowds stood around the counter — ^listening. 

Freddie and I could not sit in the empty house. We needed 
people around us. We walked out into the evening and sat quietly 
at one of the tables, listening to the blaring voice from the radio 
and hstening to the talk of the people. 

The Republic has the situation in hand,” the Government an- 
nouncer said. 

“Ha!” a little man sitting next to me told his stout, good- 
natured-looking wife. “This time we’U really give it to those 
vermin ! The Army 1 Every general, every last one of them, ought 
to be shot.” His vnfe nodded. 
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Here is the diary of Corisfancia de la Mora, the aristocratic grand- 
daughter of Antonio Matira, Prime Minister tinder King Alfonso XII . 
Her hnsband, udw bore the princely name of Ignacio Hidalgo de 
Cisneros, was a high officer in the Air Force. 

July 17th, 1936. Three o'clock 

A military uprising in Morocco. Ignacio had gone to tire War 
Ministry. I was alone in the house. It was very hot. I pulled aside 
the blind and looked into die street. Dowm the block a litde 
peddler pushed liis cart. Odierwise nodiing. The sun beat on the 
pavements. Madrid was quiet. 

July 17th, 1936. Four o’clock 

Ignacio would call very soon. He would say: “It is nothing. 
The traitors are all under arrest.” Then he would leave day after 
tomorrow or die day after diat for die seashore, to lie under the 
sun and watch die breakers foam over the rocks. 


July 17th, 1936. Five o’clock 

The house is so quiet, so empty. Now surely Ignacio will call 
very soon. A military uprising in Morocco. But suppose it was 
part of a great plot? Ignacio had expected it. Suppose die garrison 
in Madrid revolts? The people will defend die Republic. Spain 
will never be fascist — not while the people hve. 


July 17th, igjC. Eight o’clock 

The heat hangs on. My face is damp widi the hot -winds. In the 
T*'^ is no more movement now, people passing quickly, 
ta^g. I can hear dieir voices, but no words. Are they talking oi 
the uprismg? What do they say? 

July 17th, 1936. Midnight 

that Ignacio has not caUed? He must know diat 1 
voice tn ^ empty, quiet house, waiting for hh 

if he had would have called, I know he would— 


July 18th, 1936. Eleven o’clock 

tellphon^^*^ trembles with the blatant loud ring of the 
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invasion of Spain by Fascist troops, aeroplanes, cruisers, trans- 
ports, technicians. Army officers, ammunition, guns, and money. 
The unequal battle — Spain against Germany and Italy, with 
England and France and the United States handcuffing my 
country’s fighting arms — ^had already begun. But we did not 
know it. 

About ten o’clock, the Government broadcast the news that 
General Francisco Franco, the hated general who sent the Moors 
to rape and kid in the Asturias, had flown to Morocco from the 
Canary Islands where he had been stationed after his removal as 
Chief of Staff. Now the pieces of the plot were beginning to fit 
together. Ignacio had always said that Franco was a very ambitious 
man — General Goded was more intelligent; General Mola a 
better soldier; but Franco was the most ambitious. 

Ignacio came home Sunday morning at five o’clock. He had 
not slept or eaten a proper meal since he left the house Thursday 
afternoon. He looked haggard, thin, and so tired that I took pity 
on him and put him to bed without a single question. 

A few hours later I woke again to the sound of the radio. I 
closed our windows hastily. Ignacio must sleep. But I stole out 
into the street and listened. The Government of Casares had 
resigned. “Martinez Barrio will head a new Government. Listen in! 
Keep tuned in! The names of the new Cabinet Ministers will be an- 
nounced shortly.” 

Ignacio woke in an hour. At breakfast, Freddie and I bom- 
barded him with questions. Ignacio talked fast as he ate. The 
revolt was much more serious tlian anyone had expected at first — 
anyone except himself and most of the Repubhean Army ofiicers 
in Spain. The plot was a careful one, designed to bring all die 
converging Rebel troops from the provinces into an attack on 
Madrid. The Government must stop this converging process. 
But die only forces that could be used with complete trust were 
the workers belonging to trade unions and Popular Front parties. 
The Republican Government, however, did not ivish to arm die 
people. Therefore it had resigned, to be replaced by a more moder- 
ate government which intended to make peace with the Rebels. 

“Peace?” 1 cried, jumping up from the table. “But diat means 
Fascism ! And die people wll never . . . 

Ignacio grinned. “Don’t get so excited, Connie,” he s.iid, gulp- 
ing cofi'ee. "I don’t dimk its all over yct-not by a long figln. 
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“'President Azam has moved from his residence at El Pardo to the 
National Palace in Madrid.” 

A tall, immaculately dressed dandy standing just in back of me 
snorted. “So I The Government has things in hand ! But Azana has 
to move. So I” ,, 

My neighbour stood up. “Say it again, you dirty Monarchist. 
The crowd turned &om the loudspeaker. “Where’s the king- 
lover?” somebody yelled. The well-dressed man sHpped discreedy 


away. 

I can t make header tail of it,” Freddie said. “What in heaven s 
name is going on?” 

I shook my head. If only Ignado would come. 

At midnight Freddie left me and I went home to bed. I fen 
asleep with the voice of the announcer still pounding at my ears. 

Next morning I woke with a start. It was very early. Through 
my open windows floated the voice from my neighbour s radio. 

Attention! People of Spain! The Government will now hriefiy 
review the military situation.” 

1 1 ^ wide awake. “The rehellion against the Republic, 
^ oy a handful of traitorous generals, began with the Moorish troops. 
They persuaded their soldiers, by the use of the most vicious lies, to rise 
against the^ Republic. Some of the Moorish troops have been transported 
Xoop attacking— unsuccessfully — Republican 


In the meantime, other members of this conspiracy against libert] 
in the north and south to rise agains 
fhp o I ^till going on in these cities but we feel sure o 

fnrrpl' been attacked and is inflames. Governmen 

olot easing h^tily. The news made more sense now. Th( 

to ^ Spain apparend) 

Rebels bad ^ ^ of the rebelhon in Morocco. But th( 
Comparatively Repubh^ completely by surprise 

barrihe aeddpL had risen. The Repubhean troops 

by the moment di^eadlines, feeling more confideni 

Office, nor did'the peoiTf^°^’ T’' 

awoke and went tr^^ i i know, that even as we al 

Berlin and Rome twlfficmo^r morning of July 19th, 1936, al 
dictators were givmg the orders for the 
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Rifle shots were cracking from the direction of the barracks. At 
the comer of the Plaza de Espana and the CaUe de Ferraz a group 
of Shock Pohce were loading their rifles in the shelter of a wall. A 
multitude of people were crouching and lying between the trees 
and benches of the gardens. A wave of furious shots and cries was 
surging from them, and from others I could not see, nearer to the 
barracks. There must have been many thousands ringing the 
edifice on its hfll. The pavement on the other side was deserted. 

A plane came flying towards the barracks at great altitude. 
People yelled: “It’s one of ours !” 

The day before, Srmday — that Sunday on which we had gone 
to the Sierra in the morning, hoping that tlie storm had blown 
over — groups of officers on the two airfields of Madrid had 
attempted an insurrection, but had been overpowered by the 
loyal forces. 

The machine flew in a wide curve and banked down. I could 
not see it any longer. A few moments later the groimd and the air 
shook. After dropping its bombs, the plane made off. The crowd 
went mad with joy, some of the people in the gardens stood up, 
waving and throwing their caps into the air. A man was making 
a pirouette when he fell, shot. The barracks'was firing. The rattle 
of machine guns rose above aU die other noises. 

Shouting and screaming, a tight cluster of people appeared on 
the odier side of the Plaza de Espana. When the mass arrived at 
the street comer, I saw that it had in its midst a lorry wth a 7-5 
centimetre gim. An officer of the Shock Pohce was trying to give 
orders on how to miioad the camion. The crowd never listened. 
Hundreds of people fell upon the lorry as though they wanted to 
devour it, and it disappeared beneath tlie human mass like a piece 
of rotting meat tmder a cluster of black flics. And then die gun was 
on the ground, hfted down on arms and shoulders. The officer 
shook liimself, and shouted for silence. 

“Now as soon as I’ve fired it off you’re to carry it over dicre as 
quickly as you can, do you understand me?” He pointed to the 
odicr end of die gardens. “But don’t kill yourselves. . . .We’ve 
got to make them believe diat we’ve got plenty of guns. And off 
widi all of you who arai’t helping.” 

He fired off the field-gun and even before the barrel had come 
to rest the dense mass of men closed in and carried it one hundred, 
tivo hundred yards furdicr on. Again die gun roared, and again it 
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Martinez Barrio doesn’t realize the situation. He can’t make peace 
with the Fascists. He doesn’t know it yet, but he can’t. You should 
see the crowds outside the War Ministry. Thousands of them. 
They have been there since Thursday night. Just standing quiedy, 
or sleeping in the garden and on the cmbs, holding their trade 
union cards in their hands. Waiting for arms, just waiting.” 


While the Government announced on the radio that the uprising had 
been crushed, some sixth sense told the Madrileiios that it was only 
beginning. The people were crying out for arms, but none were given to 
them. The government of Casares Qiiiroga fell, to be replaced by a 
moderate liberal government formed by Aiartlnez Barrio, the voluble 
Speaker of the Cortes. This government lasted only a few hours. A 
third government formed by Jose Giral took the immediate and irrevoc- 
people; and so it happened that truckloads of 
rtjies left the Ministry of War on the morning of July igth for the head- 
quarters of the UGT and CNT, the Socialist and Anarchist trade 
nnioiis. In this way power fell largely into the hands of the union leaders. 

Meanwhile one large centre of resistance was holding out. This was 
la uartel de la Montana, the three-story barracks standing on a hill 
commandmg the centre' of the city, the Gran Via, and the Presidential 
1 ‘^^^^‘^^lly, the Cuartel de la Montana had symbolized military 

detested by thousands of Aladrilehos for 
Z t^ken by storm by Shock Police (Guardia 

of July °oth" ^ ^ orowd of unarmed Madrileiios on the afternoon 


‘"7 do^'P'olist, Arturo Barea, saw the storming 
an escribes the fearful vengeance taken on the defender 


is a huee reality three different barracks joined together, 

glacis on whid!^ ^ front of it lies a wide 

above the Nortbpm n -i Forraz on one side and is cut short 
parapet runs alonv v on the other. A thick stone 

feet to a lower glads v^cb^ "Tith a sheer drop of twenty 

gardens of the CaUe d^F^af Atlb^ 

nigli over the \virlf- -.-cr back, the building looms 

country to the west ^ Paseo de Rosales and the open 

a fortrL. north-west. The Cuartel de la Montana is 
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“Go on, get it over!” shouted the owner of the revolver. 

The other turned his head. 

“Now it’s you who’s got to wait. It’s my turn. Now I’ll show 
those bastards !” 

Again we were shaken by the crash, again the acrid smoke clung 
to the ground around us. 

The bangs of mortars and the rattle of machine guns went on at 
the barracks. From time to time the gun roared at our back, a 
shell made the air throb, and the explosion resounded somewhere 
in the distance. I looked at my watch: ten o’clock. Ten! It was 
impossible. 

Just then a silence fell, followed by a pandemonium of cries 
and shouts. Through the confused noise rose the words: “Sur- 
render ! White flag !” People burgeoned from the ground. For the 
first time I saw that there were women as well. And all of them 
started running towards the barracks. They swept me along. I ran 
with them. 

I could see the stone stairways in the centre of the parapet wliich 
led from the lower to the upper glacis; they were black with 
tightly packed people. On the terrace above a dense mass of 
bodies blocked the exit. 

A furious burst from the machine guns cut through the air. 
With an inhuman shriek, the crowds tried to scatter. The barracks 
spouted metal from its windows. Mortars sounded again, nearer 
now, with a dry crack. It lasted some minutes, while the wave of 
cries was more frightful than ever. 

Who gave the order to attack? 

A huge, soUd mass of bodies moved forwards like a ram against 
the barracks, against the slope leading upwards from the CaUe de 
Ferraz, against the stone stairs in the wall, against the waU itself. 
An immense cry rose from the multitude. The machine guns 
rattled, ceaselessly. 

And then we knew in an instant, though no one told us, that 
the barracks was stormed. The figures in the windows disappeared 
in a flash, other figures wliipped past the windows after them. 
The tide of screams and the firing now sounded inside the build- 
ing. A Mfliciano emerged in a window, raising a rifle high into 
die air and throwing it down outside. The multitude answered 
with a roar. I found myself part of a mass which pushed on to- 
wards the barracks. The glacis was strewn with bodies, many of 
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Started on its crazy run over the paving stones. It left in its wake 
people hopping on one foot and screaming with pain: the wheels 
had rolled over men’s feet. Machine-gun bullets were spraying 
the street very close to us. I took cover in the gardens and threw 
myself down behind a stout tree trunk, just behind two workers 
lying on the lawn. 

Why the devil was I here — and without any kind of weapon in 
my pockets? I knew perfectly well that it was sheer useless foUy. 
But how could I be anywhere else? 

One of the two men in front of me raised himself on his elbows. 
He gripped a revolver with both hands and rested it against the 
tree trunk. It was an enormous, ancient revolver with a nickel- 
plated barrel and a sight that stuck out like a wart. The cartridge 
drum was a shapeless bulk above the two hands clutching the 
butt. The man pressed liis face perilously close to the weapon and 
pulled the trigger, laboriously. A terrific bang shook him and a 
paU of stinging smoke made a halo round his head. 

I almost leaped to my feet. We were at a distance of at least four 
hundred and fifty yards fiom the barracks, and the front of the 
building was completely screened by the trees of the gardens. 
What did that damned fellow think he was firing at? 

His companion took him by the shoulder. “Now let me have a 
shot.” 

No, I won’t. It’s my revolver.” 

The other swore: Let me have a shot, by your mother!” 

N o, I won t, I ve told you so. If they bump me off the revolver 
IS yours; if not, you can just lump it.” 

The other turned round. He had a clasp knife in his hand, 
f 1 ^ cleaver, and he brought it down on his friend’s 

e ive me the revolver, or I’ll prick you !” He stabbed at 

his buttocks TOth the point of his knife. 

^j), ^ with the revolver jumped and bellowed. “It’s gone 


see— you let me have a shot or I’ll puncture you.” 
Here you are, but hold tight, it kicks.” 

D you think I’m an idiot?” 

his a fixed ritual, the other raised himself on 

so dehberately 
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were lying there in wild, disorder, some with their arms flung 
across the table, some on the ground, some over the window-sills. 
And a few of them were young boys. 

Outside on the glacis, under the glare of the sun, lay corpses in 
hundreds. It was quiet in the gardens. 

Claud Cockburn went to Spain as a newspaper correspondent. 
Thefollowing is a chapter from his book. Reporter in Spain, which was 
published under the pseudonym Frank Pitcairn. 

The Monastery school of the Salesian order on Francisco 
Rodriguez street, in Cuatro Caminos, northern working-class 
suburb of Madrid, is new, ugly, and has no works of art worth 
mentioning. You will not find it in the guide books. 

In the Instory books of the future, however, it will have its 
page. For it has been one of the nerve centres of Spain’s fight for 
democracy, the cradle, the nursery and finally the first training 
ground of the People’s Army. 

TheFifthRegimentofMflitia was started with two hundred men 
who had fought in the attack on the Montana barracks, and fought 
on the Sierra front in the first days of the fascist rush for Madrid. 

With difficulty, these two hundred were persuaded to come 
into the barracks in Francisco Rodriguez Street — whence the 
monks had fled after abandoning a machine-gun nest on the 
church from which they had sprayed death upon the people of 
that suburb — and undergo a special course of training. 

It was considered in those days a long training if you had more 
than twelve hours of it. In one of the first batdes on the Sierra, 
men who were to handle the extremely complicated Spanish 
hand grenades, which go off in your hand and blow you to pieces 
luiless you handle them just right, had to undergo their whole 
course of instruction in an armoured train going up to the front. 

The journey lasted just forty minutes. 

The two hundred men at the Cuatro Caminos barracks got 
eight days training, and were immediately formed into the back- 
bone of the first Steel Companies. These shock troops swore on 
oath to one another that they would never retreat except under 
orders, and that everyone of diem would shoot any comrade who 
broke the first part of the oath. 

The men of die Steel Companies never did retreat. 
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them twitching and slithering in their own blood. And then I was 

in the barracks yard. , 

The three tiers of galleries enclosing the square yard were rilled 
with running, yelling, gesticulating people who waved rifles and 
called senselessly to their friends down below. One group was 
rba<:ing a soldier who forged ahead, crazed, but swerving ^ide 
whenever anyone crossed his path. They had run almost the whole 
round of the gallery when somebody tripped the soldier up. He 
fell. The group of people closed round him.When they separated 
there was nothing to be seen from the yard where I was. 

A giant of a man appeared in the liighest gallery, bearing on 
his huge hands a soldier who threshed the air -with liis legs. The 
big man shouted; 

“Here he comes!” 

And he threw the soldier down into the yard. He fell, 
revolving through the air like a rag doU, and crashed on the stones 
with a dull thud. The giant Hfted his arms. 

"And now the next !” 

A crowd had gathered in the comer of the arms depot. The 
rifles were there. One militiaman after the other came out, 
brandishing his new rifle, almost dancing with enthusiasm. Then 
there was a new rush at the door. 

“Pistols — ^Pistols I” 

The depot began to pour forth black boxes, passed from hand to 
hand over the heads. Each box contained a regulation pistol — a 
long-barrelled Astra caUbre 9 — a spare cartridge frame, a ram-rod, 
and a screwdriver. In a few minutes the stones of the yard were 
spattered with black-and-white patches — for the inside of the 
black boxes was white — and with grease-stained paper. The 
depot door was srill spitting forth pistols. 

It has been said that there were five thousand Astra pistols in the 
Cuartel de la Montana. I do not know. But that day, empty 
black-and-wliite cases dotted the streets of Madrid. What was not 
found, however, was ammunition. It had been seized at once by 
the Shock Police. 

I walked out of the barracks. 

When I served my first few months in the Army, a conscript 
soldier destined for Morocco, it had been in these barracks; that 
was sixteen years ago. 

I had a glimpse of the officers’ mess in parting. Dead officers 
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It was the first time I had heard a soldier actually demanding to 
be drilled. The sergeant came over and talked to him for a 
moment, explaining there were not enough sergeants to go round, 
that there had to be some pauses in die drill. 

When I was a child I saw Nordiumberland miners who had 
joined Kitchener’s First Army, drilling with broomsticks in the 
fields at Berkhampsted. In Francisco Rodriguez Street I saw men 
tearing planks firom a neighbouring ruin with their bare hands, 
and trying to break them into something approximately of equal 
length and weight to a rifle, so as to have something to train with. 

Every morning when the just-risen sun was stiU throwing long 
shadows across the barrack square, and the women of Cuatro 
Caminos were queueing up at the food-shops in the street outside, 
the men of our platoon, who had all been erJisted together a few 
days before, used to gather roimd the half-dozen professional 
sergeants and officers we had there and ask, “Shall we get rifles 
to-day?” 

And they would say, “Perhaps this evening. Perhaps 
to-morrow. In the meantime ...” 

So in the meantime, with the crucial hom's sHding past, and 
gentlemen in London and Paris arguing tliat “non-intervention 
is what the Spanish people really want,” we marched and counter- 
marched, and practised moving in extending formation, with 
never a rifle among the lot of us. 

There was a big peasant lad from Albacete, who had a fine 
voice and used to sing and dance sometimes for the platoon. One 
blazing afternoon, when for the twentieth time we had hung 
around the armoury waiting for rifles, they handed us out some 
dummy rifles to drill with. 

He snatched his, thinking it was the real thing at last. Then he 
saw what it was. The new disappointment was too much for 
him. 

I can see him now, standing with the dummy held above his 
head and the tears running hotly down his bronze cheeks. I want 
to fight. I want to fight. I want to fight for my country, and 
you give me this.” 

And turning slowly on his heels, a full circle, calling to all fo^ 
corners of the barrack square, he shouted, “Why? Why? Why? 

I did not, as an Englishman, think it a suitable moment to tell 
him that there were certain of my countrymen who were at that 
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Of die first four hundred of them who went into die line, only 
eighty returned alive, the majority of them more or less seriously 
wounded. 

The first shock troops gathered new shock troops round diem, 
and the Steel Companies mulripHed. 

Then came recruiting on a big scale. By the end of August the 
Fifth Regiment had already sent no less than 16,000 men to die 
front. All sorts and conditions of men from half die to\wis and 
villages of Spain were in die long lines diat shuffled slowly past 
the recruiting examiners, presenting flnt their union cards, to be 
scrutinized in order to ensure diat diey were trade unionists in 
good standing, dicn stripping to be examined by the doctor for 
medical fimess. 

They say an oath. Here is die text of it; 

“I, son of the people, citizen of die Spanish Republic, 
freely accept service as a militiaman. I promise die Sp-inish 
people and the Government of die Republic, elected as a result 
of the People’s Front election victoty, diat I will defend sstidi 
my life democratic liberty and the cause of peace and progress, 
and bear honourably the tide of militiaman. 

“I promise to study military science and take most scrupulous 
care to keep from deterioration or the possibility of damage 
war material owned by die nation and entrusted to me. I 
promise to keep and see that others keep the most rigid discip- 
line, carrying out fully all the orders of my commanders. 

“I promise to abstain from all dishonourable acts and to 
prevent them from being committed by odicrs, making evety 
effort to conduct myself correedy on all occasions svith my 
thoughts on the high ideals of die democratic repubUc. I 
promise to come to the defence of the democratic Spanish 
Republic at the first call of die Government, putting all my efforts 
and my life at die service of the Republican regime and people. 

If I fail to keep this promise freely and solemnly given, may 
the contempt of my comrades fall on me and the implacable 
hand of the law punish me.” 

The first words I heard after Joining that remarkable Regiment 
was an ^gry cry from a young man standing on die barrack 
square. Sergeant, he shouted, “come over here and drill me. 
There s nobody drilling us.” 
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I was among the Republicans who stormed the Cuartel de la 
Montana, the barracks which the Fascists had turned into their 
fortress. Later I joined the fighting for the airfield of Cuatro 
Vientos. And in the end I found myself with governmental forces 
operating in the town of Guadalajara, thirty miles firom the capital. 

And then came another nightmarish day. General Mola was 
reported to he marching on Madrid. I rounded up some twenty 
men, and we went to the mountain pass of Somosierra, the key- 
point where Mola had to be stopped if he was to be stopped at all. 
It was my first command: twenty-nine men, two lorries, rifles, 
md one machine gim. I did not know it then, but this was the 
^gm^g of the famous forty-sixth Division, the “Campesino 
ivision , the largest formation of shock troops in the Spanish 
Repubhcan Army. But at the start our group did not carry my 
iwme.We adopted that of Chapaev, the great guerrilla fighter of 
e Russian Revolution. Thus we set out, not even in uniform, 
with our single machine gun, meaning to stop General Mola’s 
regular soldiers. Fortunately we were not left alone. A column 
under Colonel Cuerva — who was killed two days later— joined 
Then Captain Galdn, an active Communist who con- 
stituted himself my mflitary adviser, put 400 men under my com- 
^1^- exacdy a strong force to pit against trained 

so ers, but it was enough.We beat Mola’s troops back and not 
o y made three hundred prisoners, but also took ammunition 
were badly needed. Madrid was saved, 
ad a head wound and was sent to a hospital. But I could not 
stay there idle while the fighting was going on outside. After two 
ays went back to my post, though it was another month before 
could get rid of my bandages. 

or my services at Somosierra I was given the rank of captain, 
^ ront of my unit in formation. The Communist Party were 
etermmed to profit by the distinction I had won; at the cere- 
mony m Buitrago, the members of the Central Committee and 
even a representative of the Comintern were present, 
b Fascists had captured Vfllavieja and held my 

rot er a prisoner there. I moved on Vfllavieja, took the place 
V. heed my brother. This feat brought me the offer of 
^ot er promotion. I refused. As a hfelong anti-mflitarist, I hated 
e ofhcers of the army and all they stood for. My new rank of 
captam was quite enough. 
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very moment engaged in telling the men and women of England 
that “non-intervention is working out all right.” 

After days of time wasted tliroiigh the fault of nobody except 
of diose who held up the supply of rifles to tlie democratic troops, 
we had moved up, to the front. 

In the platoon I was iir dicrc were eighteen men besides die 
sergeant: six peasants from soudi of Madrid, a young carpenter 
from die Ciudad Real district, whose fadicr had been executed by 
the Fascists in 1935 for die crime of being an alleged Socialist, 
two clerks from Toledo, a commercial traveller who worked 
for a chain Hbrary organisadon, diree mechanics and a barber from 
Madrid, a brush-maker from Talavera, a boot-maker who had 
spent five weeks tramping across country to join up, a sixtccn- 
year-old boy from Valencia, who had been a deUvery boy, and 
myself. 

Standing packed Hke sardines in a score of lorries, we and 
the odier men of die regiment’s new companies jolted out of die 
barrack square one windy afternoon into die street where die 
workers of Cuatro Caniinos were gathered in a vast cheering, 
flag-waving, singing multitude to see us off. 

Women tossed huge green water-melons from their fruit 
barrels into die lorries to slake our diirst on die journey. Men 
surged round the lorries, roaring out their last “Goodbye and 
good luck. 


Then Pedro Sanchez, a tough, fair-haired, blue-eyed peasant 
boy from Albaccte, cHnibed on to die side of our lorry, and 
raising a voice like a bull’s roar above die din, shouted what 
might stand as die slogan of the men who are fighting for Spain, 
for themselves: “Long live the Spanish 
epu c- Long five democracy!” “Long hvc the People’s 
Army! Long five me!” ^ 


Amoug those who hurled themselves at the Ciiartel de la Moutaua 
was Valentin Gonzales, the son of a miner from Estremadura, who made 

A bom rebel, he soon came to hate the 
m die Communists. Later he was to become 

fa,m,s «5E1 Campesmo, ‘The Peasant", a general in command of an 


^ be sketches briefly the months 
m the bed of King Alfonso XIII. 


which brought 


him to lie at last 
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the city. I took six battalions and posted them at the most danger- 
ous and vulnerable spots. 

The decisive days were November bth-pth. But many people 
in our own camp did not realize that they might be decisive, 
because they had given Madrid up for lost. The world expected 
the fall of Madrid from one hour to the next. And the world 
should have been right; Madrid was ripe to fall. It should have 
fallen, if the men, women, and children had not united to save it, 
as no civilians had ever united in defence of their homes. 

I am no talker; I am a doer. This time I had to talk. We held a 
mass rally in the largest theatre of the capital, and I spoke to the 
crowd. I told them, “Stop crying. The Fascists won’t enter 
Madrid. But if we want to stop them, you must turn out, all of 
you, men and women, children and old people, and dig trenches, 
and biuld fortifications round the town. People of Madrid, 
arise !” 

We went out in lorries and collected everybody we found m 
cafes, theatres, and in the streets. And they came. They worked the 
whole night with an enthusiasm and a wiU to resist that might 
have shamed the government which had abandoned its capital. 

The enemy expected to take Madrid on the tenth. Early that day, 
while I was inspecting die outposts with two of my officers, I saw 
two Fascist tanks coming up. We captured one of them, the other 
turned to flight. The heutenant who commanded the captured 
tank carried plans for a simultaneous attack on Madrid from nine 
directions. Forewarned as we now were, we could meet the 
Fascists at every point. They were surprised by our resistance and 
ivithdrew. For the second time Madrid was saved. 

The Russians had begun to play their game in Spain. 

There was the famous Fifth Regiment. All the Communist, and 
more-or-less Communist, wnaters, joumahsts, and poets praised 
It to the skies. They called it unique, and it was unique. 

From the beginning, it had been a Communist regiment. But 
for the first two months of the war, before the Russian inter- 
vention, it had been a regiment of Spanish Communists. Then it 
was a unit of militiamen. Its commander was Major Barbado, 
member of the Central Coimnittee of the Party. Its poHtical 
commissar was Enrique Castro. Like so many other old-time 
Conimumsts, Castro was disillusioned by Moscow at a later 
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Galan disagreed ‘with me. He had been made a colonel in the 
meantime, thanks to one of those rapid promotions of the Civil 
War, caused mainly by the lack of high-ranking officers on our 
side. Galan wanted me to accept higher rank, possibly because he 
wished to see the higher command in the hands of Communists. 
Whatever the reason, he called 2,000 mili tiam en together and 
proposed my promotion to them. By acclamation they voted 
me a major and the officer commanding the sector of Buitrago. 
This was a nomination by the fighting men themselves, and I 
accepted it. 

Almost in spite of me, my command was growing. On August 
6th, Largo Caballero visited us, confirmed my rank on behalf 
of the government and — more important — ^provided miiforms 
for my mihtiamen. Now they really began to look like soldiers. 

Galan urged me to make an appeal to the Castilian peasants, 
asking them to join the mihtia. I had doubts about it. If they had 
not risen already in defence of the RepubUc, why should they rise 
if I called them? Yet it so was. Nobody was more astonished than 
I when thousands of peasants responded to my appeal and volun- 
teered. Why did they do it? Because they hated professional 
soldiers as much as I hated them, and would not listen to their 
appeals, not even to the appeals of those who had remained loyal 
to the Republican government. To me they hstened because they 
knew I felt as they did. Because I was El Campesino, the peasant, 
one of them. 


With the peasant volunteers I organized seven battalions. We 
had Mrracks of our own in Madrid. I used professional soldiers 
who had remained loyal as instructors and advisers, but I stiU did 
imt trust ffiem as leaders. They were with us now, but before that 
they had been soldiers, and therefore against us — wasn’t our enemy 
m the field the military caste? 

The war was going badly for us. From the start the Fascists had 
e e p so d, substantial help — ^from the Itahans and Germans, 
no e p from the Russians until two months after the 
outbr^ of the fighting, and even then it was not on the same 
srale. And we did not get it for our own sake. But I did not see that 
at ^e tune I should have seen it, but I did not. I was blind. 

Madnd was m ^ger. On November 4th, Largo 
CabeUero, the preimer, who prepared for the transfer of Hs 
government to Valenaa, asked General Miaja and myself to save 
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with the approval of tlie Russian mihtary advisers. My first 
shock brigade had been organized at Alcald de Henares and 
included six battalions plus two companies of guerrillas. The Fifth 
Regiment was nominally added to this command. It was done at 
the time when the Russians made most of me, using my popular- 
ity with the masses they had not been able to reach otherwise. 
Ilya Ehrenburg wrote a series of articles about me, in which he 
called me “the Chapaev of the Spanish Revolution.” Eventually 
my brigade became tlie Forty-sixth Assault Division. 

The arrangement by which the Fifth Regiment was in my 
command, but under the orders of Lister, offered more advantages 
to the Russian-trained Communists than to me. They were in a 
position to get the credit for my victories and let me take the 
blame for their blimders. For instance, when I took the Cerro de 
los Angeles, the Communist press celebrated it as Lister’s victory. 
In fact, what he had done was to lose the position and retire to 
Perales de Tajuna, where he consoled himself by feasting. I had the 
job of regaining the ground he had lost; and then he emerged once 
again to reap the credit. 

During that time die Russian agents, working mainly from the 
headquarters of the International Brigades at Madrid and Albacete, 
organized the execution not only of people who opposed the 
Communists directly, but also of those who showed reluctance 
in following their directives. And because the Fifth Regiment was 
on paper part of my command, they could pile the responsibility 
for a great number of those acts on me. They found it useful that 
the name of a commander who was a prominent Commumst 
should inspire terror, behind the lines as well as at the front — and 
that diis man was someone who did not belong to their mner 
circle. They looked further into the future than I did. I had been 
brought up in a school of terrorism. I did not shruik from violence. 
The reputation which was built up around my name did not 
bother me — then. 

I am not pretending that I was not guilty of ugly tilings myself, 
or that I never caused needless sacrifice of human hves. I am a 
Spaniard. W e look upon life as tragic. W^e despise death. The death 
of a buU in the ring, the death of a man in war, seems a fitting 
end to us. We do not torture our consciences about one or 
die other. Throughout the Spanish War, I held power over 
life and death in my hands. I do not say that I always used it 
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Stage; he has pubHshed a book which explains why he lost faith 
in Russian Communism. 

One of the first steps after Russia began to take a hand in the 
Civil War was a change in the command of the Fifth Regiment. 
The Communists replaced Barbado by Lister, who was a typical 
Stalinist, always putting Russia first and Spain second — or perhaps 
nowhere. Like Modesto, the second of the two men on whom 
Russia mainly reUed during the Civil War, Lister was Moscow 
trained in every sense. To complete their control of the Fifth 
Regiment, the Moscow Communists also used two leaders 
behind the scene. One was Major Orlov, personally delegated by 
Stalin, and the other. Major Carlos J. Contreras. Nowadays 
Contreras is known under another name; he is Vittorio Vidah, 
leader of the Communists in Trieste. 

The Russians sought to establish the supremacy of reHable 
Communist detachments over all the military forces on the 
Spanish RepubUcan side, through the Fifth Regiment, and also 
through the International Brigades which they controlled with 
the help of the Frenchman Andre Marty and the ItaHan Longo, 
who called himself Gallo in Spain. They saw to it that the Fifth 
was the best equipped regiment, and had ample fimds, and that it 
enjoyed the advice and instruction of Russian technicians as well 
as of other foreign specialists operating under the close control of 
Russian agents. The Fifth Regiment was practically independent of 
the Defence Ministry. For that matter, it was practically indepen- 
dent of tile Spamsh Repubhcan Government. 

The Commumsts succeeded in terrorizing the professional 
soldiers who served with them. Those who played the Communist 
game were rewarded widi promotions and glorified by the 
Comrnumst press in Spain and abroad. Those who showed 
opposition were discarded, unless they had very strong political 
support. An example was the case of General A'liaja. At the begin- 
imgheheld outagainst the Communists; it was decided to remove 
him from his command. Then he learned of his danger and 
submitted to Communist direction. At once the Communist 
press made a favourite of him. Other officers took this object 
lesson to heart. 

Iffi spite of Russian determination to keep the Fifth Regiment 
un er the control and direction of Moscow-trained leaders, it 
was made part of my command on the orders of Largo Caballero, 
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O N JULY iSTH, igj6, Barcelona felt immune from the conflict. 
All that was known for certain was that there had been a 
military uprising in Spanish Morocco. President Companys, 
the head of the Catalan Government, was not unduly alarmed by the 
urgent messages coming over the Madrid radio, for he was firmly 
convinced that General Llano de la Encomienda, in command of the 
garrison at Barcelona, was on the side of the Republic. An uprising in 
Barcelona led by the military seemed to be unthinkable. On that Saturday 
night, as he walked down the tree-lined avenue called the Ramblas, he 
was more concerned with the bloody clashes between extreme right and 
extreme left which had taken place every week-end since the elections 
earlier in the year. They were small clashes, but they were worrying. 

Companys himself had been President for only four months. Im- 
prisoned after the Catalan nationalist uprising in October, 1934, which 
he had led, he was released in February when all political prisoners of 
the left were released. He was a lawyer, dark-faced, wiry, subtle and 
eloquent. In the early hours of the morning, tvalking with his friend, 
the poet Ventura Gassol, he came to the conclusion that the mood of 
Barcelona was one of confident watchfulness, and he returned to the 
Generalitat, the presidential palace, to sleep. 

Yet there were disturbing signs. The Anarcho-Syndicalists had pro- 
claimed a general strike, and all traffic was tied up. There were rumours 
of uprisings all over Spain. The army, he knew, could not be relied 
upon in an emergency. At this moment, too, Barcelona tvas crowded 
with foreigners who had come to take part in the Olympic Games in the 
Montj'uich Stadium. The opening of the Olympic Games had been 
scheduled for the following morning. 

The young journalist, Jaume Miravitlles, a member of the Catalan 
administration, kept a watchful eye on the military as he made the 
final arrangements for the Olympic Games: 
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wisely or even justly. I do not apologize for anything I have done, 
t was a bitter war. It was not pretty on either side. But Repub- 
can excesses, such as they were, were nothing compared with 
ranco s. It was Franco who mobilized Moorist troops against his 
countrymei^ and gave them free rein. And the excesses of which 
g'hlty myself were nothing compared with those 
ot the Moscow Communists. I did not slaughter my comrades in 
an^ tor isagreeuig with my poHtical opinions. 
an-P e Commumsts caucus used me as a cover and made me 
Inci ° supporters. This was when they thought Madrid 
cnrnm ^ Miaja called me in and told me tliat the colonel 

roval guards of the national palace — the former 

with ^ against the government, and his men 

bodv astonishing news, for the assault guards, a 

constanrlv 1 7 RepubUcan Government in 1931, had been 

But I had ^ ^uutrast to the reactionary civil guards. 

Sek rea ° ^1?^ 1 ° what Modesto and Maija told me. 
and his vuards with me and arrested the colonel 

did I fh^ out- (-h L over to Modesto. Only later 

revolt The colonel’ as a mutiny or 

dioJi ^4 Xij ^droom. I. w»s 

piece of furniture wac a I, woodwork. Its chief 

the king’s bed also vilt- °aie of the walls stood 

reces, above fet it' ’""S “d wido. md m a 
“WeU°M ^-A ^ <^rucifix. 

bed tonight?” ° wants to sleep in the king’s 

sup^tstitiSrolftfeT^ if daey felt a vague 

luck. “ openly that it would bring bad 

And th^t nightra °f die king is for me.” 

Alfonso XIII, the’last decad Peasant, slept in the bed of 

o»= of 4 e of wbat had once been 

H.hado™e/a::^c:xs>j^£»»'a 
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and showed me a leaflet whicli had come into his possession. 

Soldiers of Spain,” it began. “The scum of the earth is coming to 
attend the Olympic Games in Barcelona. Are we to be deprived of 
our beds for the benefit of these communist and socialist scum?” 

Companys took the leaflet very seriously, and told me we would 
have to do everything to convince the people the games had no 
political meaning whatever. There must be no singing of the 
Internationale” of “Bandera Rossa,” no flying or revolutionary 
and pohtical flags — only the national anthems of Spain and Cata- 
lonia were to be played, and only the Spanish RepubHcan and 
Catalan flags were to be flown. 

In the afternoon I went off to the stadium at Montjuich to talk 
to the athletes, telling them that everything would be done to 
prevent the games being used for pohtical purposes. On no accoimt 
was the Olimpiada to providea pretext fora pohtical plot. We had 
heard from Madrid about the uprising in Morocco. From Sala- 
manca and Navarre more rumours were coming to us. We were 
beginning to wonder whether we would ever see the Olympic 
Games, which were to open in a few hours’ time. 

On that Saturday night, at ten o’clock, I went to see General 
de la Encomienda again. I told him it was my firm behef that the 
army in Barcelona would have no part in Franco’s uprising, and 
I hoped the games would open as scheduled. General de la 
Encomienda said he knew nothing about the uprising, that he was 
the representative of the legitimate government of Madrid, which 
was stfll in power, and that he would do everything he could to 
maintain stability in Catalonia. He spoke of his loyalty to the gov- 
ernment of Catalonia, installed by the electoral will of the Catalan 
people, and he said he would support the government to the best 
of his ability. Then I spent some time talking with his staff, 
particularly with Lizcano de la Rosa, a good friend of mine and 
a very active sportsman. 

“What do you think about it all, Lizcano?” I said. 

“You can be absolutely sure the army is on the side of the 
Madrid government,” he answered. “Don’t worry about the 
Olympic Games. We’U all be attending the inauguration to- 
morrow.” 

There was a good deal of discussion about the inauguration and 
various matters of organization, and it was two hours before I 
Was able to leave the headquarters of the Captain-General. From 
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The Olimpiada in Barcelona was conceived as a reply to the 
Olympic Games, which were then being held in Germany. We 
felt that there was a great need for a gathering of atliletes in a 
spirit of freedom and racial equahty. All over Europe diere were 
young hberals and sociahsts who regarded the games being held 
in Germany as a sham and a pretence, glorifying Hitler and the 
Nazis. They wanted to take part in games without the swastika 
banner floating overhead. 

The date for the opening of tlie Ohmpiada was set for Simday, 
July 19th. Already hundreds of athletes had arrived in Barcelona, 
and we were faced with the problem of putting them up and 
finding beds for them. The first problem was easily solved: the 
schoolchildren were on vacation, and we were able to transform 
a group of schools near the Plaza de Espaiia into dormitories. 
The problem of finding 5,000 beds was more difficult. I went to 
General Llano de la Encomienda, the Captain-General of Barce- 
lona. He offered to provide the beds, and congratulated us for 
the Olympic Games, “because it will assist the cause 
of hberty and freedom.” He selected liigh-ranking officers of his 
staff to assist us, among them Captain Lizcano de la Rosa, Captain 
opez Varela and Colonel Lopez-Amor. They were so endms- 
lasnc for the games that I trusted diem completely. I reported 
their enthusiasm to President Companys, who suggested that a 
speaa commemoration medal struck in gold should be presented 

^ ^d to his officers. These medals were presented to 

them on Saturday, July i8th. 

The ariny had offered beds, but there was stiU the problem of 
,u^^^ dormitories. The general strike paralyzed 

rvf railways. Through the good offices 

A ^ ^ Encomienda, the two railroad stations, the 

TOTt-Vi ^ r^cia and the Estacion del Norte, were bursting 
fillino- nr. garrisons of Spain. So there they were, 

ing them toffi^dS^^toSs.'’ of transport- 

for help in trmsporting the beds, and the General 

drivers. The Anarcho- 

fuck-drivers as strike-breakers. There 

before ffie on ^nick-driver was killed on the Saturday 

uetore toe opening of the games. ^ 

at same day President Companys called me into his office 
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From the top of the Ramblas I struck across the Plaza de Cata- 
luna, a broad and beautifully flowered park, with its statues and 
fountains banked in shrubbery, which here forms a spacious, 
roughly circular plaza flanked by cafes, banks, restaurants, the 
American Consulate, the telephone building, which is a skyscraper 
ending in a dome, and the miKtary casino, among others. The 
Plaza de Cataluna is a kind of central hub into wliich various 
avenues and paseos lead. At the upper side the Paseo de Gracia cuts 
up through the centre of the newer and more open part of the 
town, just as from the lower side the Ramblas cut through the 
older and more congested quarters. In a way the Ramblas and 
the Paseo coimterbalance each other. 

Will they dare? WiU the mditary plotters dare come out of 
their dark barracks where perhaps now they are getting the men 
drunk, tlie better to handle them? W^Ol they not be cowed by this 
show of resistance?” 


Such were the questions which haunted me as I walked across 
the plaza flecked with yellow globes of hght from the lamp-posts. 
For it seemed that the whole city was in arms against the danger 
that now menaced the constituted government. Somehow I felt 
that this Saturday night’s effervescence would pass, that Sunday 
Would dawn bright and clear, both rebeUion and revolution 
vanished with the night. The answer to my questions was No. 

I did not, therefore, feel greatly perturbed when I arrived near 
the upper end of the Paseo de Garcia where it intersects wim E 
Diagonal, a swanky avenue so called because for several miles it 
cuts diagonally across the upper part of the town straight as an 
arrow. 

Diagonal, Paseo de Gracia, Plaza de Cataluna, and Rarri ^ 
constitute a strategical scheme of approach and access w c 
always play their roles on days of big parades, ma^ ce e rations, 
rebellions, and major and minor revolutions or str' es. 

Now I found hundreds of Shock Police on 
comer of the Diagonal, some mounted, others a 00 . 
detachments were seated drowsily about the 
nearby cafes closed for the night. It was a never 

to have the Shock Pohce out in emergencies merely 

seen so many in one place. However, these precautions y 

served to increase reassurance. , stood a 

Ttanquffly I turned off to the right to my house, which 
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there I went immediately to the offices of Radio Barcelona on 
the Calle Caspe, where I broadcast to the Catalan people, telling 
them that there was no doubt at all that the Olympic Games 
would be officially opened the following morning, without fad. 
I can give you dns assurance,” I said, “because I have just spoken 
wiffi General de la Encomienda and his officers, and they are all 
■^th us, and they will be attending the games tomorrow, wearing 
ffie gold medals presented to them by President Companys.” The 
roadcast and conversations with friends lasted more than an 
our, and I left the radio station between two and three o’clock in 
the momW. As Direaor of the Olympic Games I had an apart- 
ment m ffie Stadium at Monguich, three or four miles away from 
^ e roa casting station. I was walking along a quiet street, look- 
mg or a taxi, when some soldiers sprang out of the shadows. I 
arrested, and taken to the nearby University 
buildmg, filled with hundreds of other prisoners. They had all 
been arreted di™ the last quiet hour of the night. 

" synfficahst leader. 

Barcelona?” ^ “ 

he said calmly, “R that the army has 

city in sun^ ‘^en rebeffion. They are taking positions all over the 
aty m support of the Franco rebelHon.” 

left only a of all this. I thought of the officers I had 

nroSS^^°T Encomienda’s 

GaiS^andX RepubHc. I thought of the Olympic 

teds for ffie 

Sck?n tt JZn tad played a 

tocL on us, and soon aU of us would be put up agaLt a wall and 

. ffi ffiS houst' 

prisonen well. We sat'ffierp^™^"- tad chosen its 

sound ofgunfireffi ffie 

^'^<^m'endlwasitsprismier^^^^ Genera/ Llano de la 

^°^acl Lopez-Ainor wn ' ^ '^'^d/ery co/j//;m t/nder 
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Machine guns were entering the fray. Some of this shooting 
seemed to come firom the bell tower of tlie fortress-like Roman- 
esque church at the comer of my block, known as La CarmeHta. 
Because of the diagonal slant of the street, it was hidden from the 
front gallery view, but it protruded into the back patios so that 
from my back gallery I could have a grandstand view of the 
tower and most of the nave as well as the adjacent convent. 

StiU looking across the Diagonal now, watcliing the scene from 
behind the half-opened shutters, wliich folded and swung out- 
ward on hinges — for it seemed no longer pradent to stand in full 
view — I observed that aU the shutters of the opposite houses were 
tightly closed and they seemed deserted except for the men shoot- 
ing from the flat, parapeted roofs. Poheemen had entered these 
buildings, and their blue uniforms could be seen moving behind 
the parapets and the chimneys, so that it was obvious they had 
driven out or killed off the snipers. Looking along the avenue, to 
the left toward the sea, I saw a column of artillery crossing, 
evidently bound toward the centre of the city. 

I was far from clear as to what was happening and still dis- 
counted the idea of a military rising. My first thought was that it 
was another Anarcho-SyndicaHst revolution. 

But by telephoning other journalists and my various sources I 
soon got an outline of the real facts. As by preconcerted signal, 
said my reports, the regiments quartered in the city had marched 
out from their various barracks and were now engaged in a full- 
fledged rebellion. A column several thousand strong had come 
down the Diagonal from Pedralbes bent on marching down the 
Paseo de Gracia to the Plaza de Cataluna. There some of them 
were to seize the telephone building and various strategic edifices, 
while others were to proceed down the Ramblas, where reinforce- 
ments from other barracks would join them. The object was to 
capture the government buildings and the city hall which lay off 
the Ramblas to the left, just behind the cathedral. Farther on near 
the port were the general military headquarters and the palace 
of the civil governor. Other rebel regiments were engaged in an 
attempt to take these from the loyal defenders. From that direc- 
tion already came the cannonading of artillery. 

By that time I reahzed that a real revolution was on. I rushed to 
*■ p ftont gallery and saw the blue-coated Shock PoHce engaged 
With men in khaki uniforms, evidently officers and soldiers. But it 
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block beyond. It was a quarter to four. From the direction of the 
sea the first harbiiigers of Sunday’s dawn were already appearing, 
was tired and immediately dropped off to sleep. The sound of 
g -powered motor-cars racing up and down the avenue broke 
ough nxy slumbers. Then there was quiet. But it seemed I had 
een sleeping only a minute or so when shouting from the direc- 
tion ot the crossing of the Diagonal and the Paseo de Gracia 
wakened me. In reahty I had been sleeping more than half an 
nour, and it was now four-thirty. 

There were shouts fiom a mob and such cries as “Viua la Repub- 
tca. iva ana! Viva Catahtiial Then there were a few shots, 
toUowed after an interval by more crackling of rifles and by 
revolver reports, not yet heavy or continuous 

f die gaUery facing the Diagonal. The street 
for a rnT ^ ^ ^ the heightening moming, except 

then bepn^ ^ whose drivers lid until 

luv S Now they were frantic- 

themsdwc^r^ vf of their frightened horses as they found 

the shoutino-^'l^ ^ ^ ^ increasing crossfire. With the shooting 
around the 1 grew louder. Mounted poHce galloped 

STowtd k die church stood, dash- 

Police dartincr where I could now see the Shock 

airneLnd SLn ^arth and crouching, rifles 

afforded Other-: ■£’ ^ shelter as the base of the monument 

sooir A. krgeS® “p' “-“"S'- 

Flocks of swallows^ sT ^.--1 wildly, in panic, 

looped, and wheelerlV slumbers, swished, 

housetops and retumed^o? picture, disappeared over 

to have gone mad Flork performance. They seemed 

similar antics A howl; ^,1° P^S^ons, flying higher, performed 
sessed. dog tore through the street as if pos- 

adjacent streets^t^!f around the block and in the 

More horsetime mo^rr " considerable battle was on. 

forth. One policeman lo-irV ’ f^derless, scurried back and 

by civilians, apparc^.k 
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be all over after tbe first spurt. At other times the lull was merely 

the prelude to the renewal of battle with redoubled intensity 

Later some of the would-be picnickers came straggling back and 
you knew that exit from the city was cut off. The pedestrians who 
crossed the streets held both hands high in the air, in one a white 
handkerchief to show they were non-combatants. 

At about seven o’clock I went out to inspect the scene and get 
about the city as much as I could. I met a Catalan fnend on a 
similar mission. We inspected the nearer end of the street in which 
the explosions had been and saw that most of the trees on one side 
had been splintered off four or five feet from the ground. 

“Looks bad,” said my friend. “They must have come along 
here throwing bombs. That would mean that the Anarchists 
are on the rampage, trying to create terror under cover of the 
military uprising and seize the power for themselves.” 

Over by the monument I saw dead horses lying about and 
splotches of blood drying on the pavement where the wounded 
had been taken away. The stone walls of many buildings were 
broken and chipped by bullets. Empty cartridges and bandoliers 
were lying about everywhere. Against a wall the Guardia de 
Asalto, as the Shock PoUce are called, had already placed a 
bouquet of flowers where one of their comrades had fallen. 
During two and one half years thereafter, whenever I passed 
that place, there were fresh flowers in an earthenware vase by 
the wall. 

To the left from the Paseo de Gracia, where one of the side 
streets ran in the direction of the Ritz, was a field piece in the 
hands of the citizen militia. On the way toward it I came across 
ten dead horses piled on top of each other along the kerb and on 
the sidewalk. It was a ghastly sight. The field gun had been 
captured from the artillery column that I had seen marching 
toward the centre of town a few hours before. From militiamen 
and others I now learned what had happened. 

The officers of the artillery colunm had professed to be favour- 
able to the republic and had come out to defend it against the 
rebels. Tins ruse was repeated in various parts of the city during 
the day and for a time it worked. On this pretence the officers 
had induced a lorry of armed Anarchists to lead the forces through 
tM street, thereby guaranteeing its safety. However, when the 
officers considered tliemsclves sufficiently advanced and safe, they 
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was apparent that most of the soldiers had been driven off and 
prevented from marclung down the Paseo dc Gracia. They were 
rushing and clashing m die streets along the sides and back of die 
block where my view was cut off. 

My office opened on the back gallery and the din made it 
evident that the battle had sliifted to the back streets near here. 
Across a roof I caught a ghmpse of a pitched batdc in the street. 
But more immediately interesting was die fact that buUcts were 
n(w flying furiously in bodi directions across the open space on 
which I looked. On the back street a dismantled prmting plant, 
four or five stories liigh, ran almost across the block. Invisible 
men were stationed in it and shooting in the direction of the tall, 
square bell tower rising from a rear comer of the church and look- 
mg into the court. From a square niche near die top of the tower a 
machine gun was spitting furiously. Bullets from the hidden 
r emen spattered around tliis opening, digging into the masonry 
and scattermg splinters. Bullets came so close to my gallery that 
could hear them wliistle. One came very near to me and at the 
same time I heard shouts seemingly from beyond die church 
tower. The civil guards were waving to me to get off the gaUery, 
which simultaneously I had decided would be a good diin| to do. 
^ attack was evidently being made firom both sides, but the 
church tower was impregnable to anything short of artillery fire. 
Uke many another church and its tower, this one had evidendy 
• of a fortress widi weU-planned 

wain P^^l^d me was how the rebels had managed to 

on miorY 1 ° ^ widi so many shock poHce everywhere 

thei?Tai-^^ developed they had entered the church ivith 
ing before ^ ^ ample supply of aimnunition the even- 

sillce^ft^/^'^ f ^ luU-ahnost complete 
some two hours. ^ 

baskets^? T ^ streets — families widi their 
cot'S, of going into the 

Di”7ofrt,™ ^ >'1™ *' fo' » J»y by a ttteant. 

But odI5 5he“' ’''™>l'»'5>it™moil„ldo,„ite?tl,em® 
T' “I ” '"‘‘“•'y “">*>8 ‘bat the 

You could never tell ^llotnng, trusting also to escape the turmoil, 
could never tell about thtue revolutions. Sometimes it would 
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considerable fighting over that way and men were posted every- 
where in the streets. 

About two blocks from the University I was stopped by Shock 
Pohce stationed in a doorway who ordered me to go to the 
University, keeping my hands in the air. “Everyone who passes 
by here must go to the miiversity to be investigated.” 

The University was apparently a loyal Repubhcan stronghold. 
After reaching it through a gauntlet of armed sentinels I was sur- 
prised to see a large number of army officers and soldiers. A major 
in a steel helmet, a tough rotund face black with unshaven bristles, 
in a hard-boiled manner demanded my documentation and other 
explanations. A sergeant was ordered to search me. The major’s 
manner continued far from pleasant but he told me I could pro- 
ceed, keeping my hands in the air and turning sharply to the right 
at the university comer. I was stopped briefly at various places in 
the streets by sentinels who seemed mere boys and aU of whom 
cautioned me of danger. 

I could not quite understand this spectacle of Shock Pohce and 
citizen mflitia co-operating with the army. Had the Shock PoHce 
gone over to the rebels? Such swift changes sometimes occurred. 
Or were these troops aiding the government? 

But it was the same old story, as I learned later. The troops, 
whose officers pretended to be loyal, had gained access to the 
University and won the co-operation of the loyal forces to further 
their rebeUion. The young armed sentinels I encoimtered as I left 
were Carhst rebels working with die army. By this ruse the army 
conspirators were able to have some important RepubHcan per- 
sonages walk unwittingly into their nets. Later, when their 
treachery was discovered, they had to appeal to these same 
prisoners to save their own fives. 

Although fighting was stfll going on, and would continue for 
the next two or three days, it became evident by late afternoon 
that the constituted government was the victor. 

The Catalan Government was able to announce on July 22nd that 
“the battle for Barcelona had been won by the armed people.” The battle 
was won, but among the many exhausting and dangerous results was the 
huge supply of weapons which had fallen into the hands of the Anarchists. 
Henceforth their power rivalled that of the government which was com- 
pelled to talze orders from the Anarchist leaders. President Companys 
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disarmed the Anarchists and continued onward to join their 
fellow rebels. 

But when they arrived near the Ritz they were rushed by Shock 
PoHce and citizens. Many citizens went into the fray armed with 
staves or only with their bare hands. The officers scurried to 
shelter in a doorway. Little valiance was shown anywhere by 
officers. Cowardice and treachery were the outstanding charac- 
teristics of their movement. The treachery had begun when they 
first harangued the enlisted men in the barracks, telling them that 
the repubhc was endangered by an Anarchist-Communist up- 
rising and that the army was going out to defend the Republic. 
They then pHed the troops wiA liquor to give them false courage 
and make them easier to handle. Most of the soldiers now on the 
march were quite drunk. 

When the officers of this particular column rushed for shelter a 
sergeant tried to save it against the loyafists’ attacks. The rear 
finally surrendered while the front continued fighting. Several 
guns had been captured by the loyal forces. A lone poHceman 
manning a machine gun played havoc with the front of the 
column, shooting horses from under them — the same horses 
that a few moments ago I had seen lying dead. In this way the 
entire column was routed. 


I did not go down to the field gun because the men in charge 
waved me off and some armed civifians told me it would be 
dangerous to advance as bullets were flying. 

Then I went down to the Plaza de Cataluna. Here the fighting 
was resumed with intensity. The well-known Hotel Colon, 
facing the plaza, had become a rebel stronghold, and was being 
used as a base in an attempt to capture the telephone building. A 
brisk machine-gun fire was going on across the plaza. 

t was particularly brisk from the mihtary casino and club- 
house to the left. You could see the rifles flash from the windows. 

hi^e Amencan flag was flying over the street from the Ameri- 
can Consulate diagonaUy across the plaza from the hotel. Some- 
what earherm the day the acting Consul-General, Lynn W. 
Fr^^, had inanaged to get to the Consulate afoot and return, 
but that would be impossible now. 

investigate the situation about the Plaza de la Uni- 

Sdtt’ n ^ of the University 

building. It was about four blocks off. There seemed to be 
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So, in this atmosphere of tension and threats, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Anti-Fascist MiHtia opened its proceedings. 

Meanwliile General Coded was our prisoner, and his capture 
was a matter of considerable importance. In those days there stiU 
seemed to be a possibility of stamping out the insurrection. The 
people of Madrid had taken the Montana barracks by storm, 
Bilbao had declared for the RepubHc, and we were clearly win- 
ning in Barcelona. The fate of Saragossa, Oviedo and Seville was 
still in doubt, but the news looked hopeful. President Companys 
was hoping to use General Coded as a trump card to force the 
surrender of the rebels all over Spain. 

Because of his rank and prestige, General Coded was not 
thrown into prison, but kept as a personal prisoner in the palace of 
the Generahtat. There were many meetings between Coded and 
Companys. Sometimes the General’s coldness and his affection of 
superiority would melt a Httle, and he would discuss Spanish 
history and lament the social catastrophes which from time to 
time were visited upon Spain. We saw him often, for he sat with 
us at the President’s table, a strange visitor from the enemy camp. 
During the course of our conversations there was never any direct 
reference to his status. Was he under arrest? Was he an official 
resident in the palace of the Generahtat? Would he be hberated 
after a while and permitted to leave the country? Nobody referred 
to these subjects. In a passive kind of way we had the feeling that 
his hfe would probably be spared. We had not counted on the 
power of the Anarchists. 

From the beginning Companys worked on Coded to make him 
admit the failure of the insurrectionary movement. I was present 
when Companys said: “You know, my General, that the coup 
d itat has failed. Madrid, Bilbao and Barcelona have declared for 
the RepubHc, and you must be perfecdy aware that no poHtical 
movement in Spain can resist the power of that historical triangle. 

I advise you to tell your friends to put down their arms.’’ 

Coded Hstened poHtely. I had the feeling that he would resist 
a pubhc declaration of failure with the last atom of his strength. 

“I did the same thing,” Companys went on, “after our rebel- 
Hon of October 6th, 1934. After one night of shooting and hun- 
dreds of dead lying in the streets of Barcelona I realized that vic- 
tory was hopeless, and that continuing the fight would only mean 
many more sacrifices by the people. I went to tlie radio and told 
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was to remain in the Generalitat until the cud of the war, hut only by the 
exercise of an almost superhuman skill in walking a tightrope. 

Inevitably there were reprisals. The army leaders were put on trial 
and shot. Among them was General Manuel Goded, Gaptain General 
of the Balearic Islands, with headquarters in Palma, Majorca, who was 
ordered by Franco to assume command in Catalonia. 

faume Miravitlles, who became Secretaij’-General of the Central 
Committee of the Anti-Fascist Militia shortly after being released from 
his prison in the University building, describes the fate of the army 
leaders: 

General Goded was a small, thin man with grey eyes and the 
very fair skin to be found among Spanish aristocrats. Contemptu- 
ous of poHticians, he beheved firmly that only the army could 
produce men capable of ruling the countr^L To us, he w^as always 
icHy polite. We came to know him well, for on the second day of 
the fighting in Barcelona he flew from Palma to take command in 
Catalonia, and he was arrested by our niilicianos as he stepped off 
the plane. 

No one could blame him for not knovdng die real situation. 
We did not know it ourselves. Thirty-six hours passed before we 
were able to bring some order into the situation with the creation 
of die Central Committee of die Anti-Fascist Mihtia, represent- 
ing all die major parties in Catalonia. As the representative of 
Esqueifa, the Catalan nationaHst party headed by Companys, I 
was appointed Secretary-General of the Committee. There were 
no Commumsts on the committee, for the Communist Party was 
weak in Catalonia, polling only 900 votes in the election of 1933. 
Buenaventura Durruti was one of the three members appointed 
by the FAI, the Anarchist Party. The Catalan nationalists came to 
the committee meetings armed with fountain pens. Durruti and 
liis associates were armed widi hand grenades, revolvers and 
tommy guns. Fighting was still going on, and we could hear 
machine-gun fire. 

Once I wrote an article saying there was htde difference 
between Fascists and FAI-ists. Durruti, a magnificent, ferocious 
specimen of a man, remembered the article well. He came up to 
me, put his great fists on my shoulders, and said: "So you’re 
Iv'liravidles. Be careful ! Don’t play with fire ! It may cost you a 
great deal.’’ 
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In a clear voice heavy with emotion he said: “I, General Coded, 
am talking to you, not as a prisoner but as a Spaniard, and I urge 
you to accept defeat and lay down your arms.” His short and very 
moving speech was recorded on gramophone records and sent to 
radio stations all over the country, wherever the RepubHcan 
Government was stiU in power. It was broadcast repeatedly in 
Madrid, Valencia, and Bilbao. The speech caused consternation 
among the rebels, and its effectiveness was proved the very next 
day when garrisons m Valencia and Madrid, which had been 
fighting, offered to surrender. 

President Companys always beHeved that General Goded’s life 
should be spared because he had performed an act so contradictory 
to his sense of honour and because the consequences of his speech 
were momentous and led to the saving of so many fives, at least 
momentarily. Companys felt that it was a question of honour to 
spare him, no matter what the consequences. But within forty- 
eight hours of the outbreak, the government of Catalonia no 
longer governed. Anarchist and socialist armed bands had cap- 
tured the military supplies of the garrisons, and the city was in 
their hands. An authentic revolutionary force, aided by me dregs 
of society which infest every large port, was in command, and 
the government of President Companys was like a small island 
in a sea of violence, imable to exert its power, at the mercy of vast 
forces released by the revolution. 

When the Anarchists came to learn that Coded was the personal 
prisoner of the President and living in the presidential palace, they 
demanded his surrender. The President at first refused, feeling 
that Coded had given effective assistance to the cause of liberty 
through his speech. The Anarchists however saw in Coded only 
the symbol of the reactionary forces of the enemy, and demanded 
that he should be put on trial. For some days the fate of Coded 
wavered in die balance, but when the Anarchists threatened to 
murder the President and aU the members of his government 
unless Coded was surrendered to diem, and when it appeared diat 
the Anarcliists threats had to be taken seriously. Coded svas sur- 
rendered to them. He was removed to a prison ship in die harbour, 
and later put on tri.al for liis life. 

Companys knew he was only President in name. He told us : ‘A 
government is a ver^' complex body clinging togedicr by custom 
and tradition. When a revolutionary' movement arises, then the 
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the Catalans to accept defeat and to return to their homes. I am 
advising you to do tlie same, speaking not as a politidan, but as a 
human being. When a rebellion is lost, it is a crime to go on 
fighting.” 

They were very different — tlic President and tlic General. They 
were both in tlicir fifties, but tliat is all tliey had in common. They 
were like people from different universes. The General was pale, 
the President was ohve-skiimcd. The General was austere and 


tight-hpped, the President voluble and quick-witted. Companys 
was a hbcral, a romantic, a law^'cr who had defended Anarchists 
in the courts %vitliout fee, and had been throvsni mto jail many 
times under the dictatorship of Primo dc Rivera. Women wor- 
shipped him, and tlie masses were spellbound by liis speeches. 
He was warm, friendly, cordial. The General looked at liim 
from the heights of Iris aristocratic disdain, and at first he 
refused to accept all tlie President’s arguments. The General 
regarded the question of surrender as one affecting his miUtary 
honour, and he was not particularly impressed by tlie argument 
that if the fighting went on tliere would be needless victims. After 
all, he was a soldier. 

But gradually he mellowed. There were a few places in Bar- 
celona where the rebels were still holding out. He offered to tele- 
phone to the commanders of tliese garrisons, ordering tliem to lay 
down their arms. This was not precisely what Companys had in 
mind. He wanted a public declaration, not a private message to 
isolated garrisons. He wanted a declaration of such scope that it 
could be broadcast throughout Spain and be a decisive factor in 
the war. This conversation lasted two or three hours. Repeatedly 
General Coded affirmed that his tradition of mihtary honour 
prevented him firom making a public declaration mging the 
rebels to surrender. He would not do it. He would resist to the 


very end. 

There were five of us in the room: Companys, Coded, Tarra- 
dellas, Gassol and myself. It was fascinating to watch the General’s 
face while his sense of honour struggled r\nth his sense of human- 
ity. Thin and pale, with courtly manners, hating us with a cold 
and bitter hatred, he weighed the evidence of defeat in his mind. 
Companys brought more arguments in an effort to sway him. 
Finally, die General capitulated. He offered to make the broad- 
cast we wanted, and a transmitter was set up inside the GeneraHtat. 
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without insignia. They wore open collars, and were hareheaded. 
Lizcano de la Rosa came up to me and said: “Jaume, I am very 
happy to see you here.” His manner, his voice, the way he looked 
at me showed that he was a man of courage, but diere was a 
rictus on his face which was already the rictus of death, and his 
skin was green, absolutely green. He was being faithful to the 
long-standing Spanish tradition of the condemned man who 
says: “Dear God, give my flesh the strength not to betray my 
soul.” 

With the others he was taken by truck to the fortress of Mont- 
juich. A mihtary guard, officers of the militia, and members of 
the government accompanied the truck. Fifty yards from the 
wall they were removed from the truck. They could see the coffins 
painted black, in which they would be buried. 

Three of them stood against the wall, a fourth sat in a chair. This 
officer, who had been severely wounded, was Lopez Varela. 
First in the line was Lizcano de la Rosa, then came Lopez-Amor, 
then Lopez Varela, then Foix. The last was perhaps the most 
impressive, for he looked at us with an expression of absolute 
contempt, very calm and smoking a cigarette. I am sure he felt 
he was dying for a worthy cause and regarded all the rest of 
us as the representatives of the Devil. He possessed an enviable 
serenity. 

The man in the chair was praying and telling the beads of die 
rosary in his hands. 

The right arm of Lopez-Amor was flimg up in the Fascist 
salute. He was the colonel who had led the insurrectionary 
forces through the streets of Barcelona. 

In front of the condemned men stood the firing squad, and 
behind the firing squad were now gathered hundreds of tniliciatios 
and representatives from die unions. 

At die moment when die officer gave the order to fire, Lizcano 
de la Rosa, who had been gazing at me in a way wliich suggested 
that he wanted to perpetuate his whole life in a single look, 
shouted: “Viva Espaila!” and all die miliciaiios shouted back: 
“Viva!" and dicse cries were suddenly interrupted by a fantastic 
fusillade, as die mlidaiws joined die seven men of die firing squad 
in shooting at die condemned men. Everyone seemed to be 
shooting at the four officers. And wlicn die shooting was over, the 
condemned men could no longer be recognized, diey were shot 
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cliief of the government is no longer the effective ruler. He presses 
a button, but nothing happens. He gives an order, but no one 
obeys. I tried to save the life of General Goded, but at this par- 
ticular moment of revolutionary history I was powerless. We 
could have fought the Anarchists, but how would tliat have 
helped us to win the war against Franco?” 

General Goded was shot at the fortress of Montjuich in Sep- 
tember. About the same time four other officers were shot. These 
were the men who led the insurrection, the same men with 
whom I had worked to organize the OHmpfada Popular — Foix, 
Lizcano de la Rosa, L6pez-Amor,L6pez Varela. I knew all of them 
well, but I was closest to Lizcano de la Rosa, the handsome young 
ofEcer in charge of training the Mozos de Escuadra. This was a 
group of about four hundred soldiers forming an elite corps and 
serving in their traditional costume as a kind of presidential 
guard. 

When I heard that these ofBcers were in prison, I immediately 
went to see them. On the evening before the insurrection they 
had spoken of their complete loyalty to tlie RepubHc and diey 
were loud in their protestations of friendship. I had trusted diem, 
and now I was bitter. 

^ Why did you do this to me?” I asked Lizcano de la Rosa. 

I am not reproachmg you for being on the other side of the 
barricades, because civil war is after all a national tradition. I am 

urt, because we were friends, and you used our friendsliip to 
iioodwink me. 

He was quiet for a while, and then he said: “In a war of this 
tod we must use all means— even friendship— to attain our ends. 
JLUe most important of our weapons was surprise. If we had 

revolution betraying our 

At the inevitable 

trial he was sentenced to death, together with the other three 

f ^ matter if he had 

“V ^^fore the execution a message saying;; 

me dito ^ Please be widi 

moments of my Hfe.” I could not refuse the 
request. 1 attended the execution. 

o’cT^ckC prison ship at six 
o Clock m the monnng. They wore dieir officer’ uniforms, but 
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r^OME FORTY miles from Madrid, on a great bluff bordered on 
\ three sides by the Tagus, stands the ancient city of Toledo, famous 
for its great Cathedral, its swordsmiths, and the paintings of El 
Greco. On the highest ground of the city there used to stand the medieval 
palace-fortress called the Alcazar. With its four towers and vast courtyards, 
it dominated the city and all the plain around. Here, on July iSth, a 
small force of Nationalists numbering about 1,300 men, of whom about 
800 were Civil Guards, took refuge under the command of Colonel 
Jose Moscardo, the director of the Escuela Central de Gimnasia. With 
them went some 600 women and children, and perhaps 250 left-wing 
hostages who tvere later shot. 

The heroic defence of the Cadets of the Alcdzar became legendary, 
but according to Colonel Moscardo' s own account of the siege there 
were never more than forty Cadets in the building. From the beginning 
the defence seemed hopeless. Repeatedly the Republican forces under 
Colonel Asensio attempted to take the fortess by storm. They tried 
to starve out the defenders, and carved mines in the rocks beneath the 
fortress walls in an effort to blow it up. They sprayed the walls with 
gasoline and tossed hand grenades at them, and kept up a constant 
fre. They turned the Alcdzar into rubble, but the defenders continued 
their resistance in the underground galleries. Finally, on September 
27th, a Nationalist column under Colonel Jose Enrique Varela succeeded 
in raising the siege. No prisoners were taken, and the streets were soon 
running with blood down to the city gates. 

The following account of the siege of the Alcdzar is given in Colonel 
Moscardo' s own words: 

On July i8th I was in Madrid, preparing to go to Berlin for tlie 
Olympic Games as Director of tlic School of Gymnastics. Wlulc 
in Madrid I received news of the revolt of the African garrisons 
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to pieces, and it was almost impossible to put tlicir bodies, 
which now possessed the consistency of a Hquid, into the waiting 
coffins. 

I was standing only ten yards from the wall. I was sorry and 
sick at heart, and walked away. 
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Toledo that a sociahst deputy had arrived with an order from the 
Central Government placing him in charge of arming the cavalry 
students and the Civil Guard. While this matter was stiU under 


consideration he was ordered to go up to the Alcdzar. However, 
the deputy thought it wiser to return immediately to Madrid. No 
douht he heheved it unlikely that his mission would be crowned 
with success, and there was also of course the real danger that he 
would be held as a hostage. By tliis time the authorities in Madrid 
had become suspicious of the attitude of the mihtary government 
in Toledo. Meanwhile, there was still no declaration of war. 
From the War Office in Madrid there came telephoned orders to 
form a convoy of all the ammunition at the armaments factory. 
The convoy was to be escorted by 200 Civil Guards. 

To gain time, I asked for orders in writing. The man on the 
telephone said he was Sarabia (the mimster of war) in person, but 
I answered that he might be somebody else, and that this matter 
was of such far-reacliing importance that I insisted on absolute 
certainty regarding the person and the order. All this exasperated 
the authorities in Madrid, who gave orders over the telephone in 
every imaginable tone. In view of the existing tension the declara- 
tion of a state of war was decided upon on tlie 21st, when the 
ammunition was of course transferred to the Alcdzar. From that 
moment began the siege of the Alcdzar. The Civil Governor, 
together witlr his entire family and some persons with left-wing 
political tendencies, were held as hostages. 

In spite of the declaration of a state of war, a Red aeroplane 
appeared and threw down on die city proclamations addressed 
to the troops, telling them they were free and no longer owed 
obedience to their commanders and could return to their ovn 
homes. These proclamations had no effect whatsoever. .Aiothcr 
aeroplane came over and dircw several bombs on the Alcazar and 


it surroimdings. j -j 

Next, die outposts were attacked by forces sent from Madrid 
under die coimnand of General Riquelinc, who was ordered to 
occupy Toledo and force us into submission. 

The School of Gymnastics, wliidi lies on the Madrid road, was 
not at all suited for defence. The men concentrated there were 
accordingly tr.msferrcd to the Maria Cristina Orphaimge, where 
there were a number of students and professors. Later, in die face 
of growuig pressure from theenemy, it bccamcnecessary to tmnsfer 
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aieiy gave up the idea of journeying to Bei 
to Toledo, where I arrived at about three o’clock in the afternoon. 

t once I circulated orders for everyone to take up their positions, 
as we had previously arranged. ^ 

I estabhshed my headquarters in the building of the MiHtary 
Government, though during the day we met in the Alcizar. 

with th building had direct communication 

th the Alcdzar -vvithout passing tlirough the streets of the town. 

and ^ i^dertook to organize the many volunteers 

tliese ° strategical points of the town. Among 

Sr? r ^^^’^“^“n^ents factory garrisoned by a 

V Civil Guari. 

brMdctstTs!?rh°^‘^'^^^ ^ Communist deputyin Pasiouaria 
throueh the tP c "^^sses to march imder arms 

S Tofcd?mamh d broadcast came to an end, the Reds 

SStral so^ T in the dimction of 

IcadSt So dT nn f Z°codover. From the streets 

who 4re stmdi? i??'"?! shooting at the Civil Guards, 
shots could be hrfrd^-^\'^°a wounded diree. The 

mimber of officers' all «mcd ^ ^ 

sors, caused die deadis of two ofi^^^'^d^’h 
wounded; these were ahnnrl ^ j ™’ V'ere also several 
informed drat IXs pi *' “™y- ' ncM 

.^-cn » 

Amy; a declanSn’'rftt'"l“"4”f'''‘’‘^°'''"“°' 

from all die district^centrP^^^ trucks coming 

Toledo all the forces from rh ’r''' n concentrate in 

out the province. The Ci? p? headquarters dirough- 

wives .and household goo? ' ^teir 

1 'vaa iofonoed by ,eIep,.o„e from d.e CM Governor of 
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moimtain guns with a supply of fifty shells. There were thirteen 
Hotchkiss 7 mm. machine-guns, and thirteen quick-firing guns 
of the same make and calibre, all of them being used in the 
instruction of the cadets. There was a 55 mm. mortar. 

We had the ammunition from the Alcazar, and the ammunition 
transferred fiom the armament factory, altogether amounting to 
some 800,000 cartridges for rifles and machine-guns; fifty 7-cm. 
shells; fifty Valero mortar shells of 51 cm.; four cases of Lafitte 
hand-grenades; one case of incendiary hand-grenades No. 25, 
and some 100 small bombs, and one electric explosive charge. As 
for defensive material against gas attacks there was none. The 
students of chemistry from the Academy disposed of twenty-five 
gas masks, but each one was a different model, and most of them 
were of no practical use at all. 

Material for fortification. There were only a few pickaxes and 
shovels belonging to the Academy, for no engineering school 
was attached to it. 

Material for communications. During the first days we used the 
automatic telephone, but after the beginning of the siege this was 
cut by the enemy. Later, for use inside the fortress, we installed 
some mihtary field lines connecting the most important points. 
The Civil Guards were able to bring the transmitting radio station 
from their headquarters, but it ceased to work after the electricity 
was cut, since we had no batteries. 

Material for estabhshing communication with outside was 
available in the Academy, but without electricity the field radios 
could not be used. With great effort we succeeded in combining 
aU the car batteries and setting up a receiving station with 
auriculars, which permitted us to get news from outside. 

For sanitary material we used the stores from the Academy 
infirmary and the drugs fiom the mihtary stores within tlie defence 
lines. We had sufficient suppHes imtil a comparatively advanced 
stage of the siege, and at the end tliere were even some bandages 
and cotton-wool left over. 

PROVISIONS 

These were scarce fiom the beginning. Normally the Academy 
had a considerable stock of pro visions, but because of the decrease 
of infantry and cavalry cadets to about seventy, and because the 
National Movement took place during the summer vacadons. 
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aU of them to the Talavera Hospital, where conditions for defence 
were more Hvourable. Resistance was maintained at these outposts 
imtU lack of food and ammunition made it impossible. Then, in 
t e most per ect order, first evacuating the sick and the aged, these 
forces remed to the Alcdzar in the afternoon of the 22nd, having 
resisted the army of Madrid which was suppHed with all the 
implements of war mcludmg artillery and bombers. During the 
as orty eig t oms of its resistance, this detachment fought 
lone. Meanwhile the armaments factory had surrendered to a 

1 ^ ty General Riquelme. Together with the 

hospital this armaments factory formed our advance line, and 

the no means of communication with the factory 

hadSr ? connecting link. The factory 

We twd hospi J. 

dered to ^ ^ P°^^^non even after it had surren- 

dered to the enemy without a struggle. 

The personnel assembled in the Alcdzar comprised: 

MEN 

Conmanders and other officers 
Civil Guards 
Cadets (Academies) 

Cadets (School of Gymnastics) 

Falange,Acci 6 n Popular and others 200 

defence’ wSfe 1,200 were in charge of 

toS ““ “'”**6 .0 the ofcr se4es 

To tills garrison must be added: 

Women 

Children 550 

of »mc *= CM°G„ards 

who »ugh, rcSc a, of ToWaos 

V L J r material 

of t”a dvil si opoo 

ffic Assault Guards, and the SuedalT’ School of Gymnastics, 

1-d about d 

musKcts. The Academy had two 


100 

800 

150 

40 

200 
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The last day of the siege was September 28 th, 19,3 On. that day 
the Nationahst troops entered Toledo and we left the Alcazar. On 
the previous day, however, some of the Hberating forces, including 
a company of Regulars from Tetuan and the Fifth Regiment of the 
Legion, had already entered. They spent the night in the Alcazar. 

From the beginning of the siege crossfire from rifles and 
machine-gims was nearly incessant, though of varying intensity. It 
increased towards midday and drmimshed towards evening. 

We suffered two mflitary assaults intended to carry the enemy 
within the Alcazar. On one of these assaults, on September 
1 8th, the enemy succeeded in cHmbing the ruins of the north 
fa9ade where they fastened a red flag. Driven back, they renewed 
the assault three times, but ■with dimimshing strength each time. 
Finally they desisted, and the attack died do'wn. There was 
only the daily crossfire, a Htde hea'vier than usual. 

The artillery, too, kept up an almost permanent fire. During Ae 
first days the enemy employed a battery of ys cm., which they 
soon increased to one of I0‘5 cm. But seeing the small material 
eScct they were causing on the Alcazar, they brought up two 
pieces of 15* 5 cm. which they placed in the Dehesa de Pmedo 
3,500 metres from the Alcazar and close to the road from Madrm. 

At first they fired only during the day; at seven o clock m the 
morning, then about noon, and finally about half-past five in the 
afternoon. The duration of each barrage was about an hour. ^ 

As the siege continued and the resistance inside the Alcazar 
did not diminish, the Reds increased the number of their pieces of 
artillery as well as the intensity of their fire. Finally, the'y con 
tinned the bombardment at rdght, and for this purpose they illum- 
inated the Alcazar by means of powerful searc^ghts. 

Towards the end of die siege they were using two 10-5 cm. 
batteries, and two 7-5 cm. batteries. There were sonie hg it 
7-cm. cannon, two of i5-5-cm. mounted in the Dehesa dc 
Pinedo, five of 15-5 cm. in Los Ahjares. Besides Acse they 
employed two anti-aircraft guns, one an army piece, me other a 
naval gun. All of dicse were used for firing on the Alcazar. 

On or about August iSth they began to fire with the 15 5-cm- 
pieces from Pinedo, and within three days they fired 9 s le s. 
During the last days of die siege they fired as tnany as 478 shells m 
a single d.ay, die total number of i5-5-cm. strikes cffcctc uring 
the siege being calculated pretty exaedy at 3 j 50°> 
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supplies were very low, there being only small quantities of the 
most necessary tilings, such as beans, peas, rice, ohve oil, salt, 
sugar, coffee, spices, etc. Apart from these tliere were some bottles 
of good wine, tins of anchovy, asparagus, and mussels. 

Because these provisions were insufficient to solve our food 
problem, I ordered that none of diem should be touched except as 
compensation for those who had worked excessively hard or in 
case of illness, when some of the stronger wine, die vermouth, or 
the tinned food might be provided. There was a sufEcient supply 
of bread to last five or six days. There was no Commissariat, but 
we had a contract with a private bakery. As soon as the siege 
began, of course, the bakery ceased to supply us widi provisions. 

Water was rationed in order to avoid any waste. There was 
however enough in the different cisterns of the Alcazar to ensure 
the necessary supply of this vital clement. Nevertheless, it was 
continually inspected and removed to different places in order to 
avoid its loss through artillery or air bombardment. 

We had first planned to overcome the bread shortage by eating 
j ^^PPty of inferior wheat used to feed cattle, and diis we had 
already begun to do, counting on our stores of barley for cattle in 
case of need. Fortunately, we discovered a deposit of wheat 
belonging to a bank on the eastern side of the Alcazar. There were 
two thousmd sacks of wheat, of 90 Idlograms each, of excellent 
qua With this providential find, together with the horses and 
mules bebnging to the Academy and die Civil Guards, we hoped 
to so ve t e food problem — though in a very precarious mamier — 
^t e end of the siege. The bread ration, allowing for die 
dunensions of the field oven, did not reach 180 grammes per 
person owing to the large number of moudis to feed and the 
^pi^ouiit we were able to grind in a com miU we found in the 
bp Museum As the siege went on, the meat had to 

nnp ^ raticmed, and when the siege ended we were left widi 

scantv rari f These would have supphed us -with 

scanty rations for another six days at the most. 

aftotbTt d the Alcdzar from July i8th, and 

£d umenf OP except on rare 

fmm lTLn d "'T'’ ^“^^^hegilming of the siege really dated 
retired into the'^r °ti duty outside the perimeter 

Reds were already i^TokS 
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i8th, 1936, causing enormous damage to the building. Miracul- 
ously, there were only five casualties among the defenders. They 
had planned the final storming of the Alcazar on this day, and 
everything was therefore prepared with the greatest care. 

The artillery preparations began at six in the morning when the 
15-5 cm. batteries on Alicares hill fired some ninety projectiles 
against the east facade in the hope that the women, children and 
sick persons lodged there wovdd be forced to transfer to the 
opposite or western side. At 6.21 a.m., beUeving that the artillery 
attack had produced the desired effect, tliey sprang the mines. 
Five minutes later, when the gases were dispersed, they threw 
themselves with all available force against the fortress, attacking in 
two directions. The first attack took place against the north 
facade, which they reached by taking a zigzag path under cover 
of the ruins of the Hotel Imperial. The second attack was directed 
against the south wing, where the mess-rooms and food stores 
were kept. They evidently beUeved that the defenders were at the 
end of their resources. Not for an instant, however, did any of the 
defenders leave their posts, and we drove the enemy back in 
spirited counter-attacks durmg the course of that memorable day. 

Then they constructed another mine and sprang it on Septem- 
ber 27th, when our troops were already on the heights command- 
ing Toledo from the north. Because our troops were advancing, 
and there was httle time for the work, they made use of a sewer 
which opens on Pabillones Street and approaches the Alcazar by 
way of the north-east tower. However, they were unable to 
arrive at the foundations, for the mine was too short. It had no 
effect. It certainly produced a crater of some 30 metres in width 
and 4 metres in depth, but there were no casualties on our side. 

While the defenders were concentrated within the Alcdzar, 
they were called upon daily to surrender. These messages were 
received by telephone. The first to call up was General Pozas, who, 
as soon as he realized that neither the ammumtion supplies nor 
the 200 Civil Guards were leaving the fortress, threatened to 
destroy the Alcdzar completely “with not one stone left standing. 
Then on July 21st General Riquelme telephoned and demanded 
an immediate surrender. He also demanded an explanation of our 
attitude. I replied that we took the position of all honourable men 
in view of the disasters which the Marxist govemrnent w^ 
bringing down on Spain, and that we were absolutely in accord 
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some 10,000 shells fired fiom the smaller guns. They never 
attacked with mortars. Occasionally they shot a few mortar shells 
on to the east terrace and one or two into the central courtyard. 
Had they known how to employ this weapon, they could have 
caused far greater damage to the defenders, but either they did 
not understand how to use it or else they were unable to calculate 
its effects. 

The enemy aviation attacked the Alcazar almost daily, though 
with only a few planes. They dropped bombs of 12 and 50 kilo- 
grams which caused htde material damage except in the case of the 
Caupuchin monastery, which entirely disappeared as a result of 
the aerial bombardment. 

Beside the bombs, they threw cans filled with gasoline: the idea 
was to^ set fire to the Alcazar. These attempts were firuidess. 
After eight attacks of this kind, they gave up. 

They also attacked us with tear-gas bombs dropped fiom 
planes oti to the mner courtyard or on to the roofs and adjoining 
streets. These bombs caused considerable annoyance; but annoy- 
ance gave place to joy when we learned they were not poison-gas 
bombs, as we had feared. 

• .f'^Pjoyed every kind of incendiary weapon and 

^ai^able hquid, and these were thrown with slings from Ae 
ospita o Santa Cruz. They fell on the military administration 
V'ui I’l ^ pavihons of the courtyard, the drug-store and the 
!■< L °n^g to the Academy, which formed a single building 

Pncp^ perimeter. They also sprayed gasoline through 

fararlp n/tl, °^die barrachsand on the nortii 

Beraiicp 7 cazar, without gaining any important advantage, 
of those xvU mable to destroy the fine spirit of patriotism 

enemv finap” .Mcdzar and the honour of Spain, the 

the Ak^r^^fm underground warfare. They could mine 
ing them pnmty, for we possessed no means of prevent- 

Tuan Labrado* 7 ^*^'^l^'^ j t^ee mines. One started from a house in 
tl “out-w 7 t “r Another ended under 

They chartied ^ •’ 7 ^^ carnage entrance, 

each, and after evacuating ti7^d^-r°° ^°granis of powder 
mountains, tlicy detonatfd th ^ P°pnlation to the nearby 
y detonated them elcctricaUy on September 
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paid little attention to them, as they always referred to our un- 
conditional surrender. 

On September 8th, 1936, at about six o’clock in the evening, we 
heard from a megaphone posted on one of the houses of the south 
fa9ade that a certain Major Rojo desired to speak to me. Imagining 
he was a “Red” Major, we paid no attention to him, saying that 
we refused to speak to anybody. Then it was explained that the 
Major was D. Vicente Rojo, a famous professor at the Infantry 
Academy. I told my A.D.C. to confirm his identity, and he 
repHed that he was quite sure this was the professor, for he had 
spoken to him across the lines, and being die bearer of a commis- 
sion from the Government of the RepubHc, he wanted to meet 
me. He asked us to appoint an hour on the following day when 
the meeting could take place. We replied that he might come at 
nine in the morning, and that according to the rules and regula- 
tions of war he would be received as an emissary, and there must 
be a suspension of hostilities on both sides from nine to ten o’clock, 
and that he should present himself at the south fa9ade, approach- 
ing the Alcazar from the place where he was now speaking. 

And in fact on the next day, September 9th, at 9 a.m., we 
received a message by megaphone that the appointed hour had 
arrived and Major Rojo was coming across for the parley. A 
moment later Major Rojo appeared, wearing his major’s badge, 
dressed in khaki overalls, with field cap and service belt. Below 
the badge he wore the colours of the Repubhcan flag. 

He halted in the middle of the street and was told from the 
windows to proceed in the direction of the carriage entrance, 
through which he could enter into the Alcazar. On his arrival he 
was received by two officers who had been his former colleagues 
at the Academy and who had been his friends. 

That morning orders were given to the men, women and 
children living in the basements, commanding them to preserve a 
strict silence when Major Rojo passed through their quarters on 
his way to our office. We did not want him to guess the number 
of people there. 

At the carriage entrance the officers appointed to receive him 
bandaged his eyes and then led him to my quarters. They took 
care to make him lose his bearings, for he had been an instructor 
at the Alcazar over a long period and knew the fortress well. 

When he was brought into my presence, I ordered the bandage 
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with General Franco and wholly unwiUing to sec the ammunition 
belonging to the Academy and the Civil Guards dehvered up to 
the rabble, to serve as weapons against us. General Riquelme 
insisted that our attitude was absurd, and promised to take active 
steps in the matter. I told the General that we preferred to die 
than to see the Alcazar transformed into a dung-heap, as he 
proposed, by surrendering it to the enemies of our country. On 
the following day Barnes, the Minister of Education, tried to 
shake us from our patriotic duty by saying that resistance on our 
part would cause great damage to the city of Toledo, ‘"this 
precious jewel, and we should bear this in mind, since it was 
certain that if we continued with our present attitude, violent 
measures would have to be adopted. He said he hoped diings 
would not come to this, and he looked upon our attitude with 
sympathy, considering it rather childish than otherwise.” I 
rephed that we could not conceivably change our attitude, and 
we would refuse to surrender to anybody or anything, in our 
determination to save the country by our efforts. 

On the afternoon of July 23rd the telephone rang. I was sum- 
moned. I lifted the receiver and heard the commander of the 
Toledo mihtia speaking in a thundering voice. 

. I^°l^youi:esponsible forall the crimes and all that is happening 
m oled(^ he said. I give you ten minutes to surrender the 

cazar. If you do not surrender, I shall have your son Luis, who 
is standmg here beside me, shot.” 

“I don’t beheve it,” I said. 

T niy words, he will now come to the telephone.” 

1 neard my son say: Father!” 

‘‘What is it, my boy?” 

Nothing. They say if you don’t surrender, they will shoot 


dien, commend your soul to God and die like a true 

I give you a hearty embrace. Father.” ^ ^ 

the of mihtia; ‘‘You may save yourself 

The Alcazar ^^ill“ smrSr r'" 

of die'SfvJGl^d^uc^g^U;^^^^^^^ ' 

were unable to join us-tri!d to 
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fight for. But it became apparent that he had no intention of 
staying with us, and we did not insist further. 

A question of acute importance to the population inside the 
Alcazar was how to obtain the services of a priest. A priest was 
required to administer to the dying and to satisfy the spiritual 
needs of the people defending the fortress. Accordingly, I asked 
him to request the Government in our name to send a priest to 
share our fate. I suggested it might be possible to send a priest who 
had been condemned to death. He promised to do this as soon as 
he returned to Madrid. 

We then asked him a few more private questions and we asked 
some private favours. At the conclusion of the armistice he was 
again blindfolded and conducted with the same formaHties and by 
the same officers through the carriage entrance out of the Alcdzar. 
To those accompanying him, he said with visible emotion: 
Good luck!” and “Viva Espana!” 

On the following day, September loth, towards evening we 
learned from one of the houses on the south facade that tlie 
government had acceded to my request for a priest, and a certain 
Canon Vazquez Camarasa had been sent from Madrid to minister 
to us. He begged us to arrange the time and place of his arrival. 
We told him we would treat him in the same way as we treated 
Major Rojo, as an emissary. Orders would be given by both sides 
to suspend hostilities. Once more the hour for the parley was set at 
nine o’clock in the morning. He was to enter the Alcazar by the 
same gate. AU this was agreed to. They also suggested that he 
should remain within the Alcazar for two hours. I replied that he 
was needed for at least three hours. There was some discussion 
with the enemy commanders, but eventually they agreed to this. 

I asked my officers whether any of them knew Canon Vazquez 
Camarasa personally. In this way I hoped to avoid any mbter- 
fuges. There was one officer who knew him, and another who had 
heard him preach a short while ago. Both were sure they comd 
identify him. So I ordered the officer who knew him to receive 
him next day and accompany him to my quarters. 

On the following day, September nth, after notificauon 
received from the enemy. Canon Vazquez Camarasa made Im 
appearance. He was dressed correctly in civilian clothes and came 
a crucifix in one hand. From our windows he was directed to the 
carriage entrance, where the officer I have already mentione 
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removed from his eyes. He saluted me, but I did not shake his 
hand. I observed a cold and correct military attitude. He asked me 
to let the officers who had accompanied him remain witli us. I 
agreed to this request. About halfway through the interview I 
called in my aide-de-camp. 

He told me he brought the conditions for surrender offered by 
the Defence Committee of Toledo, and handed them to me. The 
conditions were to the effect that diey would respect the Hves of 
all, and that we should come out in groups of five in the following 
^women, children, aged, sick and wounded, and finally 
the soldiers and the Civil Guards, who would lay down their 
arms in a place assigned. According to the last clause, the com- 
manders and officers would come out in order and would be judged 
by the Tribunals of the People according to the part they had taken in the 
Movement. 


I rejected these conditions in writing. I told him that I had 
never felt more greatly honoured than when defending the 
garrison of the Alcazar, and I undertook to maintain the defence 
of the fortress and the honour of Spain. I told him I would far 
sooner die than surrender. 

Afterwards we asked him a few private questions, which he 
briefly, offering us very Httle satisfaction. 

What uncrested us most, of course, was the direction taken by 
toe nnne, for we hoped to penetrate it and destroy it. We had in 
tact excavated m two places without knowing which direction it 
too , aiid wc had failed to find it. The enemy, knowing our 
mteimons, ad meanwhile redoubled liis vigilance and intensified 
tos cftorts When we mentioned the mine, he said he had not seen 
It, but had learned that the “Reds” thought we had succeeded in 
getting pretty close to it during our excavations. 

nni c ° i U progress of our troops ffom the north 

ffiey were advancing, but very slowly. This 
Major, of the troops under 
short of an^Junitiom^ meaning ourselves, was very 

Aldza^^H^nH suggested he ought to stay within the 

would be killed if he dfdnm return We mH H 

Jind never doubted for a moment about the side we would 
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was the principal object of his visit to the Alcdzar. So I sent for one 
of the women. Speaking for aU the others, she told him she felt 
perfectly safe among the gentlemen defending the fortress, whose 
fate the women were prepared to share, whatever the outcome of 
the siege. And hearing this firm and vaUant declaration, he knew 
that nothing more was to be gained in that direction. 

Several of the men consulted him on spiritual matters, and 
spent some time alone -with him. Those who had famihes in 
Madrid wrote out their addresses for him, so that he could com- 
mumcate with the famihes and let them know that they were in 
good health. He readily offered to perform this service for them. 
But it struck me that all this was highly dangerous, for it meant 
putting hostages into the hands of the “Reds”, who would take 
full advantage of these hostages for their own purposes. There- 
fore, with as much tact as I could muster, I asked for the notes he 
had written, and he gave them to me immediately. 

We knew the kind of man we had to deal with, and so we 
deliberately showed him the inner courtyard, so that he could see 
what condition it was in. He was profoundly impressed by the 
sight, and said that by defending ourselves we were as much 
responsible for the destruction as the attackers. It was of course an 
inopportune and impatriotic sentiment which we tolerated, com- 
ing as it did from a priest. It revealed his sympathy for the cause 
we were fighting against. 

Taking advantage of the cease-fire, several of our men went 
out on the street and talked to the “Reds”, who suggested that 
with a httle goodwill on both sides things could be arranged, for 
inevitably we would be forced to surrender, etc. We rejected all 
these insinuations. During the cease-fire, one of the “Reds” shot at 
a window where several of our men were looking out, killing one 
of them. I protested to the people in the street, and they agreed 
with me that the cease-fire was being broken, putting the blame 
on “one of the many rascals who like to butcher people.” They 
said all the men on guard had been notified of the cease-fire, and 
they promised to make an investigation and punish the offender. 
When the cease-fire was over, the priest left the Alcazar with the 
same formaUties which characterized his entrance. The enemy, 
which had ceased fire a few moments before he entered the fortress 
at nine o’clock in the morning, resumed their fire a few minutes 
after he left. 
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received him, bandaged his eyes, and led him to my quarters. I 
received him in company with my aide-de-camp and several other 
officers. 

We asked him about the situation m Madrid, and he told us 
that things were almost normal. There were still lines of people in 
&ont of shops, but they were short and the people were served 
rapidly. The churches were closed and respected. His own house, 
he told us, had been ransacked, but on the following day, although 
he had taken no action, his possessions were returned to him, and 
there was a notice declaring his house protected by the C.N.T. 
He said the mihtiamen accompanying him had treated him with 
every respect, though they knew him to be a priest. In an absent- 
minded manner, as though entirely unconscious of the impor- 
tance of the question, he asked how many people were in the 
Alcazar. I said that I deeply respected him as a priest, but could 
give him no uiformation on the matter, whereupon with an 
show of mortification, as though he had only just 
realized the impertinence of the question, he apologized for his 
indiscretion. He then celebrated Holy Mass and gave us a brief 
sermon in which he spoke of the glory which would be ours in the 
next world, though not in this, for it was his firm conviction that 
we would be defeated. 


Because of the absolute impossibiHty of hearing individual 
confessions, he gave a general absolution. It was a moment of 
mexpressible emotion for aU of us. He then celebrated Holy Com- 
mumon, using the Sacred Hosts kept by the Sisters of Charity of 
t c cazar. The Sisters of Charity, many ladies, and several 
ofticers, mcludmg my aide-de-camp, participated. FinaUy, there 
was a magnificent procession fuU of rehgious fervour and patriot- 
ism, c Sacred Host was carried to those who were seriously 

j- infirmary, there occurred scenes of 

exalted and indcscnbable patriotism. 

When his spiritual mission came to an end, we returned to my 
quarters. I soon discovered the real motive which brought hhn to 
defenfHr?^^ ° 1^*^^ things he said he understood perfectly why we 
he failed ^ attacks fiom outside the fortress, but 

be Wd m f ‘Children should 

atcly privations of a siege. Immedi- 

rpVrsui 'i .n “ of comcience, and 
persuade me to evacuate womai and children, and in fact diis 
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a former student in the School of Gymnastics, exclaimed: “What 
are you doing here, captain?” He meant no harm. Calmly, in the 
most natvural way imaginable, the captain said he was no captain, 
but some doubt having arisen among the “Reds,” they arrested 
him and brought him before a judge at Torrijos. Then drey 
decided to send him by car to Toledo. On the way, when they 
came to Venta del Hoyo, they met some cars coming in the op- 
posite direction. There were some “Red” officers from Vargas in 
these cars, and they asked where the prisoner was being taken. 
When they discovered who the prisoner was, they came to the 
conclusion that his rank and popularity among the lower classes 
in Toledo would certainly prevent him from being shot, and they 
decided to kill him on the spot. This they did, and while the 
prisoner was still lying handcuffed on the ground, they gave him 
the coup de grace, abandoning his body on the road. It was learned 
later that two days afterward the body was removed to the 
armaments factory and thence to Madrid, where it was paraded 
through the streets. To this day no one knows the last restitig- 
jlace of the heroic captain, who did not hesitate to sacrifice his 
ife for the honour of his country in an enterprise with so little 
lope of success. 

On July 17th this officer became a father for the fourth time. 
Yet his love for his wife and four children, all of them in Toledo, 
did not for one moment divert him from the fulfilment of a duty 
voluntarily assumed. The deed has been rewarded -with the 
Laureate Cross of San Fernando. 

On September i8th Cayetano Caridad, a corporal of the Civil 
Guard, met a glorious and heroic death. As a youth he had worked 
in the Rio Tinto mines, and so we gave him the task of detecting 
the enemy mine. When he found the approximate point of 
danger, he ordered everyone evacuated, but remained behind to 
make further observations. When the explosion occurred, he was 
buried in the ruins. More than once this corporal said he would die 
willingly in the mine if he could save the hves of his companions. 

I have mentioned the most conspicuous deeds, but many 
similar deeds took place during the siege. The garrison of the 
Alcazar possessed a blind belief in inevitable triumph, and was 
animated by a spirit of the highest patriotism. 
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On July 23rd and 24th the “Reds” aimounced by radio the fall 
of the Alcdzar. The illustrated papers pubhshed faked photo- 
graphs showing tire defenders leaving die main entrance in groups, 
with dieir hands above their heads. As all this was false, but might 
nevertheless deceive die Nationalist High Command (the truth 
was that the morale of die defenders was excellent, and there was 
never a moment when we considered surrendering or acting in 
any other way than to uphold the honour of Spain and selling our 
Hves at the highest price), I decided to send a haison ofEcer to 
General Mola in the Sierra de Guadarrama with a short note 
informing him that we were continuing to defend die Alcazar 
and would never surrender. 

Because of the difficulty of the mission, I needed a man of quite 
extraordinary abiHty, and indeed there was only one chance in a 
hundred of a successful conclusion to the mission. I was still 
ebating the choice of a suitable man when Infantry Captain D. 
ms Alba Navas, a professor at die School of Gymnastics and an 
officer serving under my orders in the Alcdzar, volunteered for 
the mission. I immediately accepted liis offer, for he was a man of 
proven courage and inteUigence and he was familiar with the 
country to be traversed. He was, moreover, a man whose personal 
testes were directed towards hunting and fishing, and diese 
brought him m contact with the country folk, whom he attracted 
y a natun y kind and simple disposition. All of tliese qualities 
w^ com me wiffi a vast ability to deal with practical matters, 
whirl, given blue overalls, a hundred pesetas, and a pistol 
CTivrn a cord hanging from his neck. He also was 

o^e Party membership card wliich belonged to 

fession of 4, P'l'^lrily, the card did not mention the pro- 

He kfi 4 ^ °A itin. He became “a fisherman.” 

to the New BrirU I’y way of the iron gate leading 

to the stream h Tagus. He swam the river till he came 

aW tS DegoUada,” then following the hills 

he rferotsed 4“^™^ armaments factory. Here 
reaS BuriS °P^^ country?^at last 

he 3 oS n' ^°“"tres from Toledo. A? Burijon 

mission. The committee grSerfcetuesf ^d T' I 

g=. ,n.o .he c„ „he„ „„ of 4 e by te 
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bedbugs tormenting you, and with memories of what you have 
seen tormenting you, with die smell of blood in your very hair, 
and with a woman sobbing in the room next door. 

What’s wrong?” I asked the sleepy yokel who prowls aroimd 
the place at night as a guard. 

‘She’s Spanish. She came thinking her husband had escaped 
from Badajoz.” 

‘‘Well, didn’t he?” 

Yes, ’ he said, and he looked at me, not sure whether to go on. 
Yes, and they sent him back. He was shot this morning.” 

“But who sent him back?” 

I knew but asked nevertheless. 

“Our international poHce.” 

I have seen shame and indignation in human eyes before, but 
not like this. And suddenly this sleepy, sweaty being, whose very 
presence had been an added misery, took on the dignity and 
nobility that a fine dog has and human beings most often have not. 

I gave it up. I came down into the filthy patio, with its chickens, 
rabbits and pigs, to write this and get it over with. 

To begin at the beginning. I had heard dark rumours in Lisbon. 
Everybody there spies on everybody else. When I left my hotel at 
4-00 p.m. August 23rd, I said I was going to Estoril to try my luck 
at roulette. Several people noted that down, and I hope they 
enjoyed their evening at Estoril. 

I went to the Plaza de Rocio instead. I took the first taxi. I drove 
around and around and finally picked up a Portuguese firiend who 
knows his business. 

We went to the ferry that crosses the Tagus. Once on the other 
side we told the chauffeur, “Elvas.” He looked mildly surprised.. 
Elvas was 250 kilometres (about 150 rrules) away. We streaked 
through an engaging country of sandy hills, cork oaks, peasants 
with sideburns and women with little bowler hats. It was 8.30 
o’clock when we pulled up the hill into Elvas, “the lock nobody 
ever opened.” But Elvas knows humiliation now. 

It had been nine days since Badajoz fell on August 14th. The 
Rebel armies had gone on — to a nasty defeat at MedeHin, if my 
information was correct, as it sometimes is— and newspapermen, 
hand-fed and closely watched, had gone on in their wake. 

Nine days is a long time in newspaper work; Badajoz is 
practically ancient history, but Badajoz is one of those damned 
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J Thhre were mtissaaes on both sides. In that strange, primi- 
tive war, there seemed to he an echo of the wars fought by the 
ancient Spaniards against the Romans with no quarter given by 
either side. Caesar speaks of whole legions perishing, and whole cities 
being sacked and everyone in them put to the sword. lu Spain the 
modern habit of massacre began. 

Since the rage to massacre is always a form of suicide, it would seem 
that the Spaniards were embarked on a determined campaign of suicide. 
The logical conclusion of the Spanish Civil War was a country empty of 
people. A million lives were lost, but not in war. Most of the killings 
took place beside bullet-marked walls, in prisons, in bull-rings and in 
cemeteries. With extraordinary patience the Spaniards explored the 
meaning of the word ‘‘murder”. Only the Basques, who had lived in their 
^atrocitT'^"^'^ since time began, were incapable of committing 

Here are two accounts of massacres. In both cases the writer appeared 
on le scene ^ter the massacre was over. The murders take place off 
reason^ ^ ond are perhaps all the more terrible for this 

"""" hfoy Allen in a report to the Chicago 

beln"^n in Spain. I have 

hZs2 wt P ' There was a fire. They are 

bSz sW ^°^en have died at 

fcough its many ti,„„ blo„d.d,„cLdtSs 

,ooT. "ofTiut&Tars 
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“What about the right of asylum?” 

“Oh,” he said. “Badajoz asks extradition.” 

“There is no such thing as extradition for a political offence.” 
“It’s being done all up and down the frontier on orders from 
Lisbon,” he said belligerently. 

We cleared out. We drove back to Elvas. I met friends who are 
as much Portuguese and vice versa. 

“Do you want to go to Badajoz?” they asked. 

‘ “No,” I said, “because the Portuguese say their frontier is closed 
and I would be hung up.” 

But they offered to take me through and back again without 
comphcations. So we started. Suddenly we drove out of the lane 
on to a bridge that leads across the Guadiana River into the town 
of Badajoz. Now we were in Spain. My friends were known. 
The extra person in the car (myself) passed unnoticed. We were 
not stopped. 

We drove straight to the Plaza. Here yesterday there was a 
ceremonial, symboHcal shooting. Seven leading RepubHcans of 
the Popular Front, shot with a band and everything before 3,000 
people. To prove that Rebel generals didn’t shoot only workers 
and peasants. There is no favouritism to be shown between the 
Popular Fronters. 

Every other shop seemed to have been wrecked. The con- 
querors looted as they went. All this week in Badajoz, Portuguese 
have been buying watches and jewellery for practically nothing. 
Most shops belong to the Rightists. It is the war tax they pay 
for salvation, a Rebel officer told me grimly. We passed a big 
dry goods shop that seems to have been through an earthquake. 
“La Campana,” my friends said. “It belongs to Don Mariano, 
a leading Azanista. It was sacked yesterday after Mariano was 
shot.” 

We drove by the office of the Agrarian Reform, where in June 
I saw the Chief Engineer, Jorge Montojo, distributing land, incur- 
ring naturally the hatred of the landowners, and because he was a 
technician following strictly bourgeois canons of law, the enmity of 
the Sociahsts, too. He had taken arms in defence of the RepubHc, 
and so 

Suddenly we saw two Falangists halt a strapping feUow in a 
workman’s blouse and hold him while a third pulled back his 
shirt, baring his right shoulder. The black and blue marks of a 
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spots the truth about which 'wuU not be out so soon.- And so I did 
not mind being nine days late, if my newspaper didn’t. 

I know Badajoz. I had been there four times in the last year to 
do research on a book I am working on and to try to study the 
operations of the agrarian reform that might have saved the 
Spamsh RepuhHc — a repubhc that, whatever it is, gave Spain 
schools and hope, neither of which it had known for centuries. 

We began to hear the truth before we were out of the car. Two 
Portuguese drummers standing at the door of the hotel knew my 
mend, Portugal, as usual, is on the eve of a revolution. The people 
seemed to know who the “others” are. That is why I took my 
mend along. 

They whispered. This was the upshot — thousands of RepubH- 
cans, Sociahst and Communist militiamen and mihtiawomen 
were butchered after the faU of Badajoz for the crime of defending 

eir Repubhc against the onslaught of the Generals and the land- 
owners. 


II 'TU -n^ roreign Legionnaires are looting. But blackest of 
aU; The Portuguese International PoHce”, in defiance of inter- 
nationai usage, are turning back scores and hundreds of Repub- 
hcan refugees to certain death by Rebel firing squads, 
b Jn 23rd) a car flying the red-and-yeUow 

Tbpv rnr by a Portuguese Heutenant. 

GrWo where Senor 

sS GkS ^ ^^dajoz, was lying. . 

benor Granado, with his miHtary commander Colonel Vuit 

oFS^oT Loyahst mflitia two days before the fSl 

dr^w ^ ‘^“^dor with guns 
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alive. I know people wlio saw charred bodies. I know that. I know 
hundreds and even thousands of innocent persons died at the hands 
of the revengeful masses. But I know who it was who rose to 
“save Spain” and so aroused the masses to a defence that is as 
savage as it is vaHant. 

“But they didn’t bum the jad.” I had read in the Lisbon and 
Seville papers that they had. “No, the brothers Pld prevented it.” 

I knew Luis and Carlos Pla, rich young men of good family, 
who had the best garage in south-western Spain. They were 
Sociahsts because they said the Socialist Party was the only instru- 
ment which could break the power of Spain’s feudal masters. 

They harangued the crowd that wanted to bum the 300 Right- 
ists in the jail just before they entered, saying they were going to 
die in defence of our Republic, but they were not assassins. They 
themselves opened the doors to let these people escape. 

“What happened to the Plis?” 

“Shot.” 

“Why?” 

No answer. 

There is no answer. All these people could have been allowed 
to escape to Portugal three mdes away, but they weren’t. 

On the moon-drenched streets there was a smell of jasmine, 
but I had another smell in my nostrils. Sweet, too horribly sweet. 
So back to Elvas. 

There in the white Plaza by a fountain, a youth leaning against 
the wall with his feet crossed was playing his guitar and a soft 
tenor sang a melting Portuguese love-song. 

At Badajoz in June boys still sang beneath balconies. It will be a 
long time before they do again. 

Suddenly through the square shot a car with a red-and-yellow 
flag. We halted. Our drummers came to meet us. 

“They are searching the hotel.” 

“For whom?” 

“Don’t know.” 

We shall go away, as soon as it is Hght. People who ask ques- 
tions are not popular near this frontier, if it can be called a frontier. 

Arturo Barea writes more cautiously, but just as fearfully. His mas- 
sacre is smaller, but is repeated endlessly. Better than anyone else he has 
described the authentic terror of being in Madrid. 
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rifle butt could be seen. Even after a week they showed. The 
report was unfavourable. To the bull-ring with him. 

We drove out along the walls to the ring in question. Its sand- 
stone walls looked over the fertile valley of Guadiana. It is a fine 
rmg of white plaster and red brick. I saw Juan Belmonte, bullfight 
idol, here once on the eve of the flight, on a night like this, when 
he came down to watch the bulls brought in. This night the fodder 
for tomorrow s show was being brought in, too. Files of men, 
arms in the air. 


They were young, mosdy peasants in blue blouses, mechanics 
m jurnpers. “The Reds”. They are still being rounded up. At four 
o dock in the rnoming they are turned out into the ring through 
the gate by which the initial parade of the bullfight enters. There 
machine guns await them. 

After the first night the blood was supposed to be palm deep on 
toe far side of the lane. I don’t doubt it. Eighteen hundred men- 
ere women, too were mowed down there in some twelve 
nours. There is more blood than you would think in i, 8 oo bodies. 
1 « • ^ beast or some unlucky horse bleeds 

monkeys come along and scatter fresh sand. 
It vLc f It Is all very invigorating, 

desrrihp was a smell. I can’t describe it and won’t 

makp thi'c " • ^ "'■'’ise inonheys vriU have a lot of work to do to 
As for mp ^ ceremonial slaughter bullfight. 

As tor me, no more bullfights— ever 

Wc passed a comer. 

said m\^fricnds'^“^thoT^^ ^ blackened with blood here,” 
bodies left for days as an 

grec^ tocTonqucror° Sd'wSot'd? 

Tlic Moors plyed no favourites ^ ^ 

wait off lushcato(M.wS^Pk|if^V‘''''^^^^^ 

had been entirely favourable to the pSrRTir^^f T' 

visit to Badaj02.) He liad trir^rl franco Rebellion before his 
girl caught wito a rifle in her Iianto'^'-nirM'^ fifteen-year-old 
Mario saw her shot. Now he is under j- adamant. 

I know there arc horrors on the nth Lisbon. 

Lejo, Rightist, was crucified, drcnchcJiHtl'^'^ aplcnty. Almcndra 

rcnciicd wth gasoline, and burned 
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fear, pairs of men carrying someone between them, women with 
cbildren in their arms, all screaming and shrieking. I saw nothing 
but arms and legs and bloodstains in motion, and the street rocked 
before my eyes. 

“Go to Encomienda! There’s been one here too.” 

The whirling mass of arms and legs disappeared through the 
CaUe de Esgrima. 

We went back to Angel’s flat and washed. Angel changed 
again. When we came out of the house, the neighbours told us 
that a plane had flown low over Madrid from north to south, 
dropping bombs all along the course. It had left a trail of blood 
from the Puerta de Toledo to Cuatro Caminos. By accident or 
because the pilot guided himself by the open spaces, most of the 
bombs had fallen in pubhc squares and many children had been 
hit. 

That was August yth, 1936. That evening and that night. 
Fascists were firing from windows and from skyHghts. Many 
hundreds were arrested. There were mass executions of suspects 
during the night. 

Antonio sent for me while I was at home in the evening. The 
local branch of the Communist Party was organizing pickets to 
paint the street-lamps blue and to see to the blackout. Rafael, 
Angel, and I went. We worked in small groups, each protected 
by two armed Mflicianos; but it was an almost hopeless task to 
improvise a blackout in August, in Madrid. Shuttered houses were 
stifling. It was impossible to stay in any pubhc place with the 
shutters closed. We had to compromise. People were to avoid the 
rooms facing on the street and stay in the inner rooms, using only 
candles. It was easy to paint the street-lamps blue, with a mixture 
of water, aniline dye, and plaster; only a few tenuous, white rays 
filtered through. We turned off every other lamp. 

The streets looked ghostly in our wake, night black, with white 
dots on the pavements and blue, sickly blobs of light a Htde 
higher up in die dark. Sometimes the front of a house was Hghted 
by the fugitive glow of a candle carried through a room in the 
house opposite, which turned a balcony into a yellow square of 
hght, streaked by the black lines of the railing, and leaped 
dhtorted along the walls. The people thronged the streets as diey 
did every night, but they were only half visible in the penumbra, 
shapeless black bulks from which voices came and, at intervals, the 
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Angel lived on the ground floor of a small tenement house 
stuck between two brothels. His flat was a single big room divided 
into a bedroom, dining-room and kitchen by thin partition walls. 

nothing in the bedroom but a double bed and a night 
table. The kitchen was half the size of the bedroom. Light and air 
entered through the door and through a barred window which 
opened on to a courtyard three yards square, containing the 
avatory for aU the tenants of the ground floor and the water tap 
tor the whole house. The room, now deserted, smelled of mildew 
^ Angel while he changed in the bedroom. 

Suddenly, an explosion shook the house. Angel came out, still 
into his coat. Piercing cries and the patter of feet 
sounded outside. Angel and I went out into the street. People 
were runnmg wildly. A few yards away, several women were 
ymg on the gromid and shrieking. One of diem was dragging 
erse a mig on a belly tom to bleeding tatters. The walls of the 
Houses and the paving stones were spattered with blood. Then we 
were all runrung towards the injured. 

Tiiircin ^ of the wde stretch of the street was a clinic for 

meet there had been a queue of women, 

millf A f CY'THig a cliild, waiting for the distribution of 
^rSicr dowii, prostitutes had been following 
tZSt f ^ ^‘Idle of the street and 

w on street-walkers. A woman propped 

heavily Nenr^ g>'‘ve a scream and let herself drop 

oS benmm; T" f " of petticoats widi a leg sticking 
swinuninv I ^'^or a swollen belly. My head was 

cursed and was sick Tl gutter. A militiaman beside me 

spasmodic lauehtcr began to tremble and broke out into 

pouSrs Sy Z'rs:? r; §!“ “-i > 

were busy picking un dir- ', ® j disappeared. Some men 

them into the cliidc. A manIStfs hcid'^''' 
hair and spectacles over a blonrl.k' j ^ out of the gate, wlute 
his foot, and yelled- “Nn surgeon s overall, stamped 

enda!” room! Take them to Encomi- 

Shricks sounded from the P1 i7t dr-I n 
me. his coat and hands splashed whh blo^ 

Another bomb in the Pkaza del Progreso'” 

Groups of people came running dou-n the street in frenzied 
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died. A boy, it was. Nobody in the whole quarter knows her.” 

The executions had attracted far more people than I would have 
thought possible. Famihes with their children, excited and stUl 
drowsy with sleep, and mihtiamen with their girls were walking 
along the Paseo de la DeUcias, all in the same direction. Requisi- 
tioned cars and lorries were passing by. Crowds and cars had 
collected at the entrance to the vegetable market and the slaughter- 
houses at the Glorieta. While carts and trucks with green vegetables 
came and went, iruhtia pickets on duty meandered round and 
asked anyone who caught their fancy for his papers. 

Behind the slaughterhouses a long brick wall and an avenue 
with stunted Htde trees. The sightseers ambled from one to the 
other and made humorous remarks; a pitying comment might 
have provoked suspicion. 

I had expected die bodies. The sight did not shake me. There 
were about twenty of them. They were not mangled. I had seen 
far worse in Morocco and on the day before. But I was shaken 
by the collective brutaUty and cowardice of the spectators. 

Vans which belonged to the City of Madrid arrived to collect 
the corpses. One of the drivers said: “Now they’re going to water 
the place and make it nice and spruce for tonight.” He chuckled. 
It rang like fear. 
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dazzling spark of a lighter or a little red glow from a cigarette 
outlining a few heads. 

Some lorries arrived carrying Milicianos returning from the 
Sierra and from Toledo. Their headhghts were switched on; the 
crowds caught in their beams looked hvid and naked. The cry 
went up: “The hghts — turn out the hghts !” 

Brakes screeched, and the lorries rolled slowly on amid the 
sound of breaking chairs and pitchers. The red Hght of the rear 
lamps glowed like a bloodshot eye. In the darkness it was as 
though bloodshot monsters were panting there, about to spring. 

By midmght the whole quarter lay in deep shadow. In the Calle 
de la Primavera we stopped under a street lamp which had been 
orgotten. One of us climbed up, while anodier reached him the 
brush soaked in blue dye. A shot cracked, a bullet ricocheted on 
\ ^ ^ ^ above ^e lamp. Somebody had shot at us from one of 
t e ouses opposite. The people lomiging in the street took refuge 
m oorways. We marched out die tenants from the four houses 
rom w ic me shots might have come. The concierge and neigh- 
one by one. Tlien we weeded out those 
parli ^ from the Others, and started to search 

tro cl!”- ^^tiants Surged after us and asked us to 

at tlip C-, to clear themselves, and 

hidden Were afraid that a stranger might have 

of cobwebs and d^rar we^dSe? d'^ 

cautdit dnee j j- climbed up and down stairs, we 

rjSie 

we were filthv and 1 ™ morning we had fimshed; 

found the sniper dayhght, but we had not 

’With steaming^ coffee and a botd'^ f ^ 

One of theVen saM ‘‘TW V “ 

in answer, Angel exclaimed- though 

ones who were poUshed off this tii!if ” and see the 

eaft.‘?dug',^y fe, Stefw *1° ' ?■**”'>' It 

.a»°otrglr “ S' “i of dae bi.» 

the woman with child, who had heJlep^d'^Ti remember 

WeU, she was still ahve and she ^ve him ^ 

gave birth m the clinic. Then she 
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the hour when they came from the fields; and they set off on their 
last journey, their shirts clinging to their shoulders with sweat, 
their arms full of the day’s toil, leaving the soup on the table and 
a woman who had arrived too late at the garden gate, with a 
httle bundle of possessions twisted in a new naplm: A Dios! 
recuerdos! 

By an extraordinary combination of circumstances, Bernanos was 
staying in the house of the Marques de Zayas, the chief of the Majorcan 
Falangists and the man most responsible for the slayings. In mid- 
August the Spanish Marques surrendered his powers to a Blackshirt 
commoner, ArconovaUo Bonaccorsi, a bearded and barrel-chested 
adventurer, who called himself General Count Aldo Rossi. Here 
Bernanos describes Bonaccorsis descent upon the island: 

The newcomer was neither a general, nor a count, nor was he 
called Rossi; he was simply an ItaHan official belonging to the 
Blackshirts. One fine morning we saw him arriving in a scarlet 
three-engined plane. His first visit was to the military governor, 
nominated by General Coded. He was received poHtely by the 
governor and his officers. Hammering the table with his fist, he 
made a speech declaring that he was the herald of the spirit of 
Fascism, and a few days later the general together with his entire 
staff was thrown into the prison of San Carlos, while Coimt Rossi 
assumed effective control of the Falange. Wearing a black shirt 
with an enormous white cross blazoned on the breast, he drove 
through the villages, taking the wheel of his racing car, while 
other cars filled with men armed to the teeth followed in clouds 
of dust. Every morning die newspapers provided complete 
dcscriptionsof thcseoratoricaljoumeys.whcrein an extraordinary 
mixture of the languages of Majorca, Italy and Spain, the Count, 
flanked by the local mayor and curate, announced his Crusade. 
No doubt the ItaHan government possessed some less garish 
collaborators in Palma dian diis huge ruffian who, while vnping 
his hands on the t.ableclodi during a dinner -with a great lady of 
Palma society, declared diat he had to have at least “one woman 
a day.” But the particular mission entrusted ividi liim agreed well 
widi his genius. His mission was the organization of terror. 

From then on every night teams recruited by him operated in 
die sillagcs and in the suburbs of Palma. Wherever dicsc men 
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DID NOT come to all the Balearic Islands. Minorca 
^i/' escaped, protected hy its smallness and unimportance, lint 
Majorca fell into the hands of an Italian e.\-peditionary force 
an soon ecanie afef of Mussolini. Here Mussolini based the aeroplanes 
mludi took part in the remorseless and interminable bombing of the cities 
on pain s Mediterranean coast, and here too the Fascist goon squads 
perfected the art of capricious mass murder. 

One of die tragedies of the Spanish Civil War was the blunting of 
‘ blood flowed that indignation and horror 

and acceptance. Only a few succeeded in 
these ^ More the facts of murder. Among 

descent front tt ^‘ooelist, George Bernanos, who claimed 

ofricli^nnn' j ‘if ^’’O- ^e was living quietly in the house 

mass Palma de Majorca when he first heard of the 

prisoners on matched the trucks loaded with doomed 

prisoners on the way to the cemeteries. 

much a record ofwi^tT'’ Under the Moon, is not so 

fill futility of the im impassioned plea against the dread- 

he^^ ef to;. Bm here and there 

^jvntes oj things seen and felt with a kind of luminous and accurate 

mL'J^ThlsVSicbtoaSSs? ^ crowded with 

level with the many-coloLd'^Sa^" so^d of thunder on a 
gleaming, gay with the murmurs Sl l ’ TT" cqmpped and 
were grey with the dust of the marl These trucks 
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pillow.” The following day he ordered liis men to kill the women. 

So it was that right up to December die sunken roads of the 
island in the neighbourhood of the cemeteries, regularly received 
their mournful harvest of people whose thoughts found no merit 
in the eyes of the authorities. They were workers and peasants, but 
they were also middle-class people, druggists, lawyers. When I 
asked a doctor friend for the film taken some time before by a 
radiologist who was one of liis colleagues — he was the only 
radiologist in Palma — he repUed smiling: “I wonder whedier we 
shall ever find it. . . . Poor X was taken on a httle journey a few 
days ago. . . These facts are known to everyone. 

And when these Hquidations and summary executions were over, 
it was stUl necessary to think about the prisons. As you may imag- 
ine, they were full. The concentration camps were also fuU. So were 
those ships from which the guns had been removed, those sinister 
prison hulks which, with excessive caution, were illuminated 
each night by the ominous scorings of the searchlights — those 
searchlights which I saw, alas, from my bed. There followed the 
second phase — the Hquidation of the prisons. 

A great number of these suspects, both men and women, could 
not be put on trial according to martial law because they had 
committed no crimes which could be judged by a mihtary court. 
So they were released in groups according to their place of origin. 
On the way to their homes, the cargo was tossed into a ditch. 

I know all about this Shall I go on? How many were killed? 

Fifty? A hundred? Five hundred? The number I am about to 
give was given me by one of the chiefs in charge of the Terror in 
Palma. The number mentioned by the people is, of course, 
rather different. It hardly matters. At the beginning of March, 
1937, after seven months of civil war, there were 3,000 assassina- 
tions. Seven months consist ofziodays: anaverageof 15 executions 
a day. May I add that this small island can easily be crossed from 
one end to the other in two hours? A curious motorist, at the 
price of a Httle fatigue, might easily have been able to win a bet 
over whether one could see fifteen heads being shattered in a 
single day. These figures are not unknown to His Eminence the 
Bishop of Palma. 

I imagine it has cost you a good deal to read this. I assure you it 
has cost me more to write it. It cost me even more to see it happen- 
ing and to hear it. Perhaps less than you think? . . . We kept going. 
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demonstrated their zeal, the scene was nearly always the same. 
There was the same discreet knock on the door of a comfortable 
apartment or of a thatched cottage, the same trampling of feet 
in a garden filled with shadows or funereal whispering on the 
landing, with some poor devil listening through the wall, ear 
pressed against a keyhole, heart shaking -with terror. — “Follow 
us!” The same words to the woman driven out of her mind, her 
hands trembling as she gathers together those small famiHar 
possessions put down a few moments before, and the noise of the 
motor stih filling the air with its thunder out there, in the street. 
“I shouldn’t wake the children, should I? It wouldn’t be any use. 
You are taking me to prison, senor?” “Perfectamente'' says the 
killer, who is sometimes only twenty years old. And then the 
cUmb into the truck, where two or three comrades have already 
taken their places, equally resigned, equally melancholy, with a 
vagueness in their eyes. . . . Hombre! The truck makes a grinding 
noise and starts off. As long as it keeps to the main road, there is 
still a gleam of hope. But already they are slowing down, over 
the rough, bumpy hollow of a small earth road. “Get out!” 
So they jump out, line up, kiss a medal or only a thumbnail. 
Bang! Bang! Bang! The bodies are arranged along the slope where 
the gravedigger will find them the next day, head shattered and 
the nape of the neck lying on a hideous cushion of black coagu- 
lated blood. I speak of the gravedigger because they are very 
careful to^ do what has to be done close to a cemetery. The local 
mayor will inscribe in his records; “So-and-so, died of cerebral 
congestion ...” 

The first phase of the process of liquidation lasted for four 
mon s. During the course of these four months the stranger 
who was chiefly responsible for these killings sat in the place of 
honour durmg all the reUgious celebrations. He was usually 
accornpamed by a chaplain recruited locally, wearing boots and 

breeches, with a white cross on his chest, pistols in his belt. 
(This pn-'- ' ’ . - > r 

No one 
powers o 
begged h 
who had 
beUeved 
who was 


csL, ds It nappened, was later shot by the miHtary.) 
ras perrrutted to remain in doubt about the discretionary 
t e talian general. I know a poor priest who humbly 
im to spare the lives of three young women prisoners 
rame om Mexico. He had heard their confessions and 
them to be good people. “Very weU,” said the Count, 
a ou to go to bed, I will discuss the matter with my 
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come priests and soldiers and a flag which is all red and gold — ^not 
gold as a medium of exchange, nor is there blood for sale. ... It 
is so hard to see before one’s eyes the vilification of precisely those 
things one is bom to love. 

In mid-Decemher the incredible red-bearded Arconoualdo Bonaccorsi 
vanished from Majorca as mysteriously as he came. The Terror continued. 
It lacked the ghastly flamboyance which the Blackshirt officer gave 
to it, but became more methodical. Until the end of the Civil War 
Majorca remained wholly under Italian influence. It became a training 
ground, a supply depot, and an airfield serving Italian troops in 
Spain. 

Ibiza, the third of the Balearic Islands and the one closest to the 
mainland of Spain, suffered a similar fate. At the beginning of the 
Civil War the island was invaded by an expeditionary force led by 
Captain Alfredo Bayo in command of a small Republican fleet. Sympath- 
izers of Franco were arrested and jailed. A few days later Captain 
Bayo made an ineffectual attack on Majorca and sailed back to Barcelona 
with nothing accomplished, vanishing into obscurity. Years later he 
reappeared as military adviser to Fidel Castro in Cuba. 

The Ibizans were left to their fate. Italian planes bombed the island 
and showered down leaflets ordering the people to surrender to the 
rebel forces. Elliot Paul, then living at Santa Eulalia del Rio, describes 
lus last tragic hours on the island and his escape on a German gun-boat: 

At noon on Sunday, September istli, four planes appeared 
suddenly over Ibiza and dropped bombs on the crowd of women 
and children who were promenading on tlie waterfront and the 
pasea. There was no warning, no attempt to destroy anytliing of 
mihtary importance. A small tobacco shop was wrecked, a 
gasoline pump near the shore, several fishing vessels moored to 
the wharf, a clubhouse. Of the fifty-five Ibicencos who were 
killed, forty-two were women or children under ten years old. 
In the evening, just as the work of caring for the wounded 
and sorting out the dead was at its height, one of the younger 
fascist prisoners in the fortress remarked to the anarchist guards: 

Our turn is coming now.” 

Horrified by the outrage to the women and children and 
inflamed by the fascist’s insolence, the guards seized a submacliinc- 
gun and shot down the speaker and the men around liim. The 
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my wife and I, not by bravado, nor even with tlie hope of being 
very useful — tliere was so httlc we could do — but cliiefly because 
there arose in us a feeling of profound soUdarity witli those 
good people who shared our hopes and illusions, whose numbers 
increased daily as tliey found themselves confronted by tlie 
mounting evidence wliich tliey tried so hard to disbeUeve, until 
at last they came to share our agony. They were not free; nor were 
we. I am diinking now of some yoiuig Falangists and Requetes, 
and of some old priests. There was one old priest who, for having 
uttered a few imprudent words, was forced to swallow a Htre of 
castor oil luider the threat of death. It might have been, if I had Hved 
intimately witli die men of the left, that their way of protesting 
would have released in me certain partisan reflexes which I 
would not always have been able to master. But men are bound 
more closely together by pity and shame, lies and sadness, than 
by revolt and hate. So one awakens on a harassed morning, one 
goes about one’s business, and on die road, or beside a table in a 
caf^, or on the threshold of a church, one meets people whom 
previously one had thought on die side of die massacres, and 
suddenly, with tears in their eyes, diey say; “It’s too much! I 
can’t take it any more I This is what they have just done !’’ I am 
thinking of die mayor of a small town whose wife succeeded m 
hiding him in a cistern. Whenever there was an alarm die poor 
man squeezed at the bottom of a niche in die cistern only a few 
inches &om the water. One day in December they took him from 
the cistern, shivering with fever. They shot him in the stomach 
and took liim to the cemetery. He was in no hurry to die, and so 
his executioners who were drinking a Httle way away and getting 
drunk, returned to watch him. They thrust die neck of the brandy 
botde in his mouth, and afterwards they smashed the botde over 
his head. These facts are well-known. I do not fear any contradic- 
tion. The atmosphere of the Terror is not in the least what you 
thought it would be. The first impression is one of an enormous 
misimderstanding in which everything is confounded, die good 
and the bad, the guilty and the innocent, enthusiasm and cruelty, 
all inextricably confused. Did I really see it? Did I really under- 
stand what was happening? They teU you it is about to end, it has 
already ended. You breadie again. You breathe, in fact, until the 
next massacre, coming ■with surprising suddenness, takes place. 
Time passes. And then what happens? Shall I tell you? There 
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had been left behind came along and told the doctor there was 
not a drop of gasoline in the city. 

“Then we’ll go straight back,” Dr, Torres said to the driver. 
“I don’t want to be seen in town. There’ll be too much work to 
do.” 

Too disgusted to say goodbye and tliank liim for the lift, I 
continued on foot. What I found in that formerly most beautiful 
and prosperous and hospitable city is too bleak for words to 
convey. The inner harbour, smashed fisliing boats, and fish, belly 
up and stinking. At the comer, the wreck of the tobacco shop and 
the gasoline pump. Bloodstains on all the walls. On the broad 
paseo, one building stdl inhabited. There stood old Carmen, 
wife of Sergeant Ortiz, her arm around the shoulder of a woman in 
black, and very gently hfting the blanket from a donkey cart-load 
of corpses to find one tlie other woman might claim. I walked 
alone through the old Roman gates to the walled city and through 
narrow sHts of street and up stairways to the fortress. About a 
htmdred bodies were still lying on the floor, and the first I 
recognized was that of Francisco Ribas, the boy I had promised 
to save. Ex-Captain Nicoldu’s head, or rather tlie top of his head, 
had been blown off. Franscisco Guasch and old Boned had fallen 
side by side. In one another’s arms were the seraph-faced young 
priest and the priest who looked like a butcher-boy, and in 
that muddy lake of corpses and blood he looked more than 
ever like a butcher-boy of a slaughter-house of man’s most evil 
dreams. 

Alone, I stood in that frightful hall, too numb to be saddened or 
horrified, faint from the unspeakable smell, alone in the ancient 
town the sight of which had always raised such thankful emotion 
in my heart, alone in blaming or not blaming or what or who, 
alone in yesterday’s riddled hopes and illusions, unable to be sick, 
to vomit, to weep, to tear my hak, rmable to Santa EulaHa or 
Spain or the workers of the world, to stay or go away or not do 
either. Later I snapped out of it, and numbly and dutifully, as 
being the only man alive for miles around who tapped nightmares 
on typewriters, I found the fascist boy survivor and the militia 
boy remainder, prodded my numb brain and obtained what facts 
I have written of events I did not actually see but only heard and 
smelled the morning following, as other mornings and events 
will be following, following ever. 
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alarm was given and more anarcliists rushed in from the barracks. 
They quickly decided to execute all the prisoners that night, in 
groups of five. When tlie prisoners refused to come out in the yard, 
maclme-guns were turned on them in the building, and those 
who were not killed by bullets were despatched with bayonets. 
The anaracliists then marched to the hospital, pulled Abel 
Matutes whimpering from his bed, and shot liim. The bodies of 
some of the prisoners were loaded on a truck and buried in a 
common trench, otliers were left in the fortress. The anarcliists 
tlien made ready for departure with two large passenger boats 
and ordered the members of the Ibiza miUtia to embark with tliem. 
The militiamen in die outlying towns heard of what was happen- 
ing and hurried to Ibiza, insisting diat they should not be left 
behind to be butchered. They were taken aboard. 

Early next morning, unwilling to believe die stories diat were 
spreading through Santa Eulalia, I started to walk to Ibiza. Flora, 
who had until diat moment been firm in her decision that our 
duty lay with our friends on the island and that having joined our 
cause with theirs we could not desert them, at last said that she was 
ready to go. I decided to send a telegram to all the consulates in 
Barcelona, if it were possible. At that time we did not know what 
had happened, but our Cuartel was completely deserted. That was 
alarmhig enough. We had heard the bombardment but had had 
no direct news from the port. Half the inhabitants of Santa 
Eulaha had again taken to the woods. 

“There is a white flag over the fortress in Ibiza,” tlie Barberet 
told me. 

“Who put it there? By what authority?” I asked, so angrily 
that he froze up immediately and said he did not know. 

Before I had progressed far toward Ibiza, an automobile over- 
took me. I had not seen one in motion for weeks. In it was Dr. 
Torres and he offered to give me a lift as far as the intersection of 
the San Miguel road. He was on his way to Santa Gertrudis, and 
the driver kept telling him he had not enough gasoline to get there 
and return. He decided to drive to Ibiza, get gasoline tliere if he 
could, then return to Santa Eulaha via Santa Gertrudis. We 
chugged along, got near enough to the port to see the white flag, 
and met a survivor of the massacre who had been left for dead. 
He was in a hysterical condition. He tried to tell what had happened 
but was unable to control himself. One of the miUtiamen who 
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sought me out and told me there was a destroyer in Ibiza Harbour 
and that a peasant had told him it was German. An Englishwoman 
in Ibiza had told the Belgian that Sergeant Oritz had told her that 
an American and his faimly wanted to be taken off. I thawed him, 
and thinking rapidly but with no defimteness I hurried to the 
house where Erica Braussen was staying. Flora was there with her. 
Erica turned pale when I said I thought the destroyer was of the 
German Navy. I simply told them what the Belgian had told me. 
We must do something about it, we all agreed. I suggested that 
Erica write a note in German to the Commander of the gunboat, 
letting him know that there were Germans and Americans m 
distress in Santa EulaUa and asking him to call at our harbour. For 
pen and ink we hurried down the hiU to Cosmi s cafe, and there, 
to my surprise, I found Cosmi. He and the other Repubhcan 
leaders had been unable to get away the night before. I^ was 
disappointed, but quite resigned to an early death. I told nun 
about out plan. 

“I wish I could go,” he said simply. . i c i. 

My brain began to function again. I knew Cosnu spoke French 

fluently, with an Algerian accent. 

“Could you go as our cook?” » v • j 

“I’ll try. I had a French passport once, during the War, he said. 
QuicUy we consulted Erica and she wrote the note in German. 
Cosmi said he would go at once to Ibiza, if we could fmd him a 
bicycle, deUver the note to the German Commander and ask to be 
taken aboard. It was a sUm chance, but not much sHmmer man t e 
one Erica was taking in placing herself within reach of the German 

authorities. . ^ 

“Will you tell them that I am a governess, that I work tor 

you?” she asked. 

“Of course,” I said. ^ , 

Then I went back up the slope to ask Senora Guasch for t e 
loan of her son’s bicycle. I have never seen a widow with more 
thirst for revenge in her eyes, but they softened and she courteous y 
granted my request. Within ten minutes Cosmi, collarless, sock- 
less, with a dirty shirt and tom trousers, was speeding towar 
Ibiza. To make a favourable impression on the German Comman- 
der, we had set forth in the note that Cosmi, iUgerim-Frenc 
cook in my house, had lost his clothes and of course all liis papers 
when communists had raided the town. 
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Of the 239 in the fortress, perhaps five were innocent, and of 
the 55 dead in the streets all were innocent, and the port was inno- 
cent, and die island and my town, and honest people everywhere. 

I, having mounted the hill of silent terror of the ghosts of 
Spaniards and Moors, and descended to the death of fishes, 
communed widi corpses, talked with boys — I walked up the 
empty paseo to where the corpse cart stood and the door was 
marked Red Cross. The woman in black was simply sitting there, 
perhaps waiting for another cart-load. Old Carmen greeted me in 
her excellent CastOlano, and her gruff-voiced husband stood up to 
shake hands. 

“Terrible, terrible, Sehor Paul,” he said. No more. Only a face 
for Mantegna. 

I told him I wanted to send telegrams, and he regretted that the 
telegraph office was not in operation. It had died when the city 
had died. There was nothing to do but to walk back to Santa 
EulaUa. I left money with the old man, and the text of telgrams 
to the consulates, and he promised to send the messages whenever, 
if ever, it was possible again. 

I got home after dark, aldiough a San Carlos man, one of whose 
relatives had been killed by die fascist bombers, overtook me 
before I had walked many miles. There are many hours of that 
day I caimot seem to accout for or dislodge from the mortar of 
my memory. I told Flora, Pep Torres, Erica Braussen a few of my 
facts, and we spent the evening somehow, and hsdessly went to 
bed. 

The next morning Santa Eulaha was practically deserted. Not 
a house in town, now, that did not have its emptiness and death or 
slaughter and desolation in prospect. Some fascist planes flew over, 
but dropped no bombs. Eulalia Noguera came to us for the first 
time since her brother’s death and said drat Cosmi, her uncle 
Mateo, Carlos, Pep Salvador and in all seventeen of the best 
Santa Eulaha men had set sail for some unknown destination 
before dawn that day in the schooner Isabel Matutes. We rejoiced 
that they had got away. In fact, widi so many good men safe I 
began not to feel completely numb again and to see that much 
more would be happening and that, if there were no end to 
injustice and hate and bloodshed and emptying of inhabited 
buildings, there simply was no end. 

At quarter of twelve that day a Belgian resident of Santa EiJalia 
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Guarapinada, all the men. who were marked for slaughter. I had 
asked Pep Torres to try to get away with us, but sadly he had 
refused. 

When we reached the tangent from which the port and the 
walled city could be seen, the destroyer was lying at anchor in 
the harbour. Stink of decaying fish. We skirted the cove and the 
wrecks of fishing vessels, zigzagged through smashed remnants of 
walls and approached a small group of Ibicenco men and some 
German officers and sailors. The young German in command, 
soft-voiced and with the gentlest manners, came forward to 
receive us and spoke in Enghsh. Ramon was standing near by, 
but no sight of Cosmi. I did not dare to enquire. I gave Ramon all 
the pesetas I had left and asked him to pass them on to Pep Torres. 
We stepped into the waiting launch as our suitcases were loaded 
into a tender, nodded to our fellow-passengers and the propeller 
began churning. Two poodles yapped and a Sealyham growled. 
It seemed that the Germans were tolerant of dogs. Too late. 
Extinction of propeller. And as we drifted neatly to the gangplank 
I saw Cosmi reclming in an easy chair. 

“Ah, hfamille,” he said, for the benefit of all and sundry. Trust 
Cosmi to be exactly there and calmer than any of us. 

They made us ^ comfortable on the quarter-deck, and the 
EngHsh-speaking officer smiled and asked us please to be careful 
as we were going to make thirty miles an hour. There was some 
delay, tense for me because of Cosmi. I remained at his side, and 
then a miracle took place for the benefit of Cosmi and me, a sign 
in the sea and the sky. For there was, yes, unmistakably sailing 
and passing not fifty yards astern, the Isabel Matutes, and silently, 
almost impossibly thankful, we saw who it was at the wheel — 
Mateo, and waving to us, clowning, Cosmi’s brother Pep Sal- 
vador, and bashfully smiling. Captain Juan and young Carlos. 
Also Fernando, the honeymooning schoolmaster, quite brideless. 
A dozen others. And safely, before our eyes and the noncompre- 
hending kind eyes of our German officers and crew, those good 
men sailed away to open stretches of the sea, to choose their own 
destination, and not to be shot against the wall. At the rad, Cosmi 
in his dirty shirt and tom trousers. Did they see us? I think so. And 
of the dead empty city (white flag) and stench of fishes and our 
orange peel of torvn life and promise, we counted seventeen good 
men sailing to safety and the future, and if only our German craft 
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Flora, Erica and I drought so little of our chances that we did not 
begin packing, but ate a long and leisurely lunch. But as we were 
fmisliing dessert, a hoy came rumring to us. An auto was in front 
of Cosmi’s to take us off, would wait ten miirutes. Hastily we 
threw a few things into suitcases, EulaUa, Pep, and Juairito help- 
ing, and carried drem across the plaza, past the Royalty, Andres 
cafe, dre post office, to Cosmi’s. The driver told us dre German 
destroyer could not come to Sairta Eulaha because the Com- 
mander had no orders to drat effect, but that the German officers, 
on receiving the note Cosirri had delivered, had taken gasoliire 
from their launch and filled the tank of die nearest auto which had 
been standing on the pier. The destroyer was to leave Ibiza at 
two-thirty, call at San Antonio an hour later, and leave San 
Antonio about four-tlrirty. Because the EngHsh warslrips had 
refused to transport dogs, I assumed the Germans would not take 
Moritz along, and sadly I handed dre leash to Eulalia Noguera, 
hoping Moritz would protect her, as she promised to care for 
him. 

“He shall eat exaedy as if you were here,” Eulaha said, which 
was worth more than a Hbrary filled with treaties with Italy and 
Germany. 

A small group of women were standing fearfully on the edge of 
the plaza as we passed, suitcases in hand. We stopped to say good- 
bye to them. I remember particularly Antonia and her three small 
daughters who had been bom in America. In front of Cosmi’s 
was a disconsolate group of men, drose who were too tired and 
discouraged to take shelter from air raids. Pedro of die Royalty 
had tears in his eyes. Ferrer for once spoke in a low tone of voice, 
but cordially. Rigoberto, haggard, approached us. I have never 
seen such complete despair. 

One cowardly act after another,” he said. “The only reason I 
am not leaving is because I cannot. Goodbye.” 

I told them we would go to some town near the border, where 
we would get money from America, and return as soon as it 
was possible. The suitcases were piled in, we seated ourselves as 
best we coiild, and the auto started moving through the empty 
town and on across a landscape from which the fight had died. 
It was certain that the fascists were coming, and as we rode 
dong I could not forget Ferrer, Pep Salvador, Captain Juan, 
Carlos, old Miguel Tur, our communist potter at Calla Llonga, 
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Z ONG AGO THE Spaniards have observed in themselves a 
strange infatuation for death. The CarJists went into war singing 
Jof '‘Death, the Bride,” and the Anarchists’ battle cry was “Viva 
la Muerte !” But it was left to the extreme fascists to combine the cry of 
“Long live Death!” with the equally preposterous cry of “Death to the 
Intelligence!” General Milldn Astray, the founder of the Spanish 
Foreign Legion, seemed in himself to be the personification and physical 
representative of all these mindless cries. 

He was a very odd man indeed. He had one eye, one leg, one arm, 
and most of his fingers had been shot away. He was proud and vain, 
wildly excitable, and incapable of coherent speech. Like the ferocious and 
dedicated Anarchists, whom he resembled, he seemed to belong, long 
before his death, to the world of the dead; and his ghostly voice was for- 
ever summoning men to death’s kingdom. 

On August 13th, 1936, on the Feast of the Assumption, an extra- 
ordinary meeting of the generals took place in Seville to honour the 
Monarchist flag which was now substituted for the flag of the Republic. 
Here Don Antonio Bahamonde describes the antics of General Milldn 
Astray and goes on to describe the Falangists’ dreams of empire: 

For the substitution of the monarchical flag for the repubHcan, 
festivals were organized with flourish of drums and patriotic 
harangues. 

To preside over this great event, the Chief [Caudillo) and 
Millan Astray came to Seville. The authorities, with Cardinal 
flundain in the front, went to receive the Caudillo. Queipo refused 
to go, saying, “If Franco wants to see me, he knows where I am.” 
Franco, upon not seeing Queipo, made no allusion to it. He went 
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would start and get clear, perliaps there would be a future after 
aU. 

Cosmi, smiling and inscrutable, and at last propeller, and 
swinging, now moving, elastic of distance, and we turned, not to 
pass Santa Eulalia and Arabic and Cosmi’s wife, small son and 
life’s savings and shores and coves of dreams, but the other way. 
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The mob chorused die cries. He added, “Now let the ‘reds’ 
come. Death to them all 1” And he ended by hurling liis cap over 
the crowd with a completely crazy gesture in his effort to electrify 
them. 

In the reception rooms of the Town Hall a cocktail was served. 
Franco and Queipo exchanged a few words and went into an 
office, from which diey set out for the Division. The Cmidillo 
was obhged to arrange matters. Queipo was radiant. 

The flags, the propaganda posters of the various organizations, 
and the photographs of Queipo, were to be seen everywhere: on 
the barricades, on the facades, in die tram-cars, in the cabs. The 
Falange, employing every possible means, succeeded in having its 
colours predominate over all the rest. It put up monumental flags, 
which covered entire facades; it posted in the most central places 
enormous posters, wliich said, “The Falange calls you; now or 
never.” “With us, or against us? There is no middle course. 
Falange awaits you.” 

The Requete, in constant strife with the Falange, put up, in the 
available places nearest to the Falange posters, their bi-coloured 
banners with the royal crown, bearing this inscription, “If you are 
a good Spaniard, love your country and her glorious traditions, 
enlist with the Requete.” Others said, “Our flag is the only flag; 
the flag of Spain; our colours are always the same.” 

The civilian mihtia, on their part, issued posters with blue 
letters on white cloth, and the inscription, “Long Hve the sons of 
the Fatherland!” They made these of various sizes. They forced 
even the most modest houses to acquire them and to exhibit them 
on the balconies. There was not a family in the entire “liberated” 
territory who did not buy them. 

The merchants sell an infinite number of articles which bear 
the patriotic emblems, in an unrestrained fury of ostentatious 
patriotism. All emulate each other in an exhibitionism that is 
grotesque. 

There were placards posted up which said, “He who wears no 
umform is unworthy of being a Spaniard. The country wiU call 
to account all those who have refused their aid. Enlist in the miHtia 
before it is too late. 

Girls from the women’s section of the Falange, accompanied by 
Falangists who watched in the doors, went into the cafes and 
similar estabhshments, and, approaching the tables where there 
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directly to his Haison quarters established in the Palace of Llan- 
dury. A few moments later he set out for the Town Hall, where 
the ceremony was to take place. When the Cciudillo arrived there, 
Queipo was not to he seen. The situation was very strained; we 
were assembled for more than ten minutes when Queipo arrived. 
He exchanged with Franco some superficial phrases in the hearhig 
of all, and then went to the central balcony, where the ceremony 
was to be performed. The plaza was swarming with Falangists, 
“Requetcs,” “Pelayos”, and “Arrows,” who applauded him 
when he appeared on the balcony. When sdence was estabhshed, 
the repubhcan flag was lowered and the monarchical flag hoisted 
to the strains of the Royal March. The Caudillo came forward on 
the balcony, embraced the flag and kissed it many times, and, 
raising his voice, shouted in loud cries, “Here it is, it is yours ; diey 
wanted to rob us of it.” Cardinal Ilundain kissed it with great 
unction. Queipo, Millan Astray, and all of us in attendance, did 
die same. The crowd called upon Franco to speak. Finally he 
spoke: “This is our flag, the audienric one, and one to which we 
have all sworn, for wliich our forefathers died, a hundred times 
covered with glory.” He added a number of vulgar phrases and 
ended weeping. Then Queipo spoke. He brought a prepared 
speech in wliich he gave die history of die colours of the flag and 
of the different standards wliich wc Spaniards have had, losing 
himself completely in these disquisitions without finding an 
ending. His friends spent an unconafortablc time; we saw no end. 
It was thoroughly ridiculous. He went so far as to talk of die 
Egyptians. Finally, he recalled die colours of red and gold, and 
compared diem with the blood of our soldiers, generously shed, 
and widi die Andalusian soil, golden widi the harvests of our 
fields, and ended, as usual, widi an allusion to the Marxist rabble. 
During die harangue, Franco, exchanging looks with Millan 
Astray, wi^ difficulty suppressed his laughter. Afterwards Queipo 
said diat liis intense emotion had not permitted him to develop 
Ins discourse as he had planned. 

Millan Astray, gesticulating like a man possessed, shouted, “ Wc 
m c no fear of dicm. Let diem come; let diem come and sec wha 
\\c arc opablc of under the shadow of this flag.” A voice was 

r •” replied, “What’s that? No viv.is 

tor Millan Astray. But let cvciyonc shout widi me, with all die 
force you arc capable of, ‘Hail death! Hail dc.ith! Rail death!’” 
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mechanical and self-regulating Marxist state, the Anarchists of their 
libertarian co-operatives, while the poor peasants dreamed of being left 
alone. They were all vain dreams, and very dangerous. 

Among those who had put dreams behind them and looked with clear 
eyes at the world as it is, tvas Don Miguel de Unamuno, the author of 
The Tragic Sense of Life. He was seventy-two when the Civil War 
broke out, and for thirty-five years he had been Rector of the University 
of Salamanca. From the beginning of the uprising he had clearly demon- 
strated his distaste for the methods of the Nationalists, but he was too old, 
and too ill, to take up a public position against Franco. Quietly he con- 
tinued to perform his duties as head of the University in spite of the 
rising clamour for his arrest. 

A month after the meeting of the generals in Seville to honour the 
new Monarchist flag, Miguel de Unamuno confronted Milldn Astray. 
It is one of the great confrontations of history, the completely civilized 
man confronting the pure nihilst. Unamuno's public declaration in 
favour of life and civilized values was the last public statement he ever 
made, for he died a few weeks later. 

The Ceremonial HaU in the University of Salamanca is a 
spacious chamber, used only on formal occasions, solemn, austere, 
the walls hung with tapestries. Through the huge windows enters 
a shimmering flood of iridescent light which deepens the amber 
glow of the century-old plinth stones. 

This was the setting. 

The play was enacted on October 12th, 1936, when Spanish 
Fascism was in its first triumphant stage. The morning was half 
spent. The patriotic festival of the Hispanic Race was being cele- 
brated. 

There they were on the presidential dais: the purple calotte, 
the amethyst ring and the flashing pectoral cross of the Most 
Illustrious Doctor Pla y Daniel, Bishop of the Diocese; the lack- 
lustre robes of the Magistrates; the profuse glitter of mflitary gold 
braid side by side wifli the crosses and medals exhibited on pre- 
sumptuously bulging chests; the morning coat, set off by black 
satin lapels, of His Excellency the Civil Governor of the Province; 
and all these surrounded — ^was it to honour or to overwhelm? — 
the man whose pride in his incorruptible Spanish conscience was 
steadfast and straight: Miguel de Unamimo y Jugo, the Rector. 

From die front wall, the allegorical picture of the Republic had 
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were young men without uniform, asked them to which mihtia 
they belonged. If the one thus questioned repHed that he belonged 
to none, they took out of a htde basket a woman’s chemise in 
miniature, the size for a doU, and said, "Put this Httle shirt on. 
You will look very pretty in it. It is the garment that you shodd 
wear.” I have witnessed this scene a number of times in the Britz 
Cafe and in Gayange. Some took it as a joke, others turned Hvid; 
but, sad as it is to confess it, I never saw anyone react fittingly to 
so base an insult. Their fear of the Falangists who were watching 
the scene firom outside restrained them. 

The place of preference in the show-windows was occupied by 
the photograph of General Queipo. The merchant is obHged to 
acquire it. It bears the date of July i8th, and the reproduction of 
the General’s signature. It very frequently happens that it is the 
famihes of those who have been shot, who are thus obliged to buy 
the photograph and the posters which glorify the movement. 
Any number of reproductions of the General’s photograph have 
been made on the most diverse objects: ashtrays, vases, mirrors, 
etc. The show-windows are adorned with the likeness of Queipo 
in all sizes and postures. 

The photograph of Franco is to be seen in but few places. 
Queipo, within his own territory, displaces liim and annuls his 
personahty. The haison quarters of Franco tried to impose him 
but without success. More recendy they have obhged the impre- 
sarios to cxliibit the photograph of the Caiidillo during the per- 
formance for a period of five minutes, while the Royal March is 
played and the audience remains standing with the arm raised in 
the Fascist salute. 

Very conspicuous posters with the spread eagle and the repeated 
word, “Empire, Empire,” are displayed above the others. This 
empire constitutes an obsession for the Falange. They say that 
Spain is athirst — for empire. In my conversations with repre- 
sentative Falangists, I have asked them where this empire is, and 
in what manner they would make it. The only answer they could 
make me was that Spain has Imperial destinies, and that she will 
again be what she was in the time of Charles V. They assure me 
that the paths of Falange lead to empire. 

Oil both sides of the battle lines men lived among their embattled 
dreams. The Nationalists dreamed of empire, the Communists of a 
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gone, and there shone from tmder a canopy the Caudillo’s effigy 
in plump insolence. To the left and right, on crimson-covered 
divans, the silk of the doctors’ gowns and their mortarboards 
with gay tassels in red, yellow, light blue and dark blue, symboliz- 
ing Law, Medicine, Letters and Science. 

A few ladies were scattered among the learned men; in a 
prominent place. Dona Carmen Pola de Franco, the distinguished 
spouse of the Man of Providence. 

From a packed audience which faced the dais of the elect, with 
its protective balustrade of dark poHshed wood, there rose the 
confused murmiu: of expectancy. At the far end of the long hall 
glinted the rounded brasses of a military band, ready to play the 
obhgatory hymns. 

The ceremony began. Don Miguel opened it with the ritual 
formula, spoken in that unforgettable voice of his, rhin and clear. 
Then Don Francisco Maldonado stepped on to the platform, 
short, fat, Professor of Literature and Salamancan landowner. 
With affected, baroque diction and vast erudition, he delivered a 
colourless and circumstantial address. At the end, he expressed his 
hope for a better future, with kindly and sincere emotion. He 
descended the steps among cheers and applause, bowed to the dais 
and returned to his seat. He was followed on the speaker’s plat- 
form by Don Jose Maria Ramos Loscertales of Saragossa, tall and 
lean, with fluid gestures, flashing eyes, sober and precise of speech, 
his sensitive face in perpetual motion, expressing a subtle and 
enigmatic irony. He spoke of the mortal struggle raging at the 
tune ^yet anodier circumstantial speech. Its thesis: the energies 
eff Spain at white-heat in a crucible of passion — ^andlike gold from 
the crucible, Spain would emerge in the end, purified and without 
stain, m her true colours which rejected the taints artificially 
imposed on her. Clamorous ovation. 

And tlicn rose General Millan Astray. With ostentatious 
umility, he preferred to speak ftom his own place. His appear- 
ance was impressive. The General is thin, of an emaciation which 
pre^ to slirruiess. He has lost one eye and one arm. His face and 
s o ^ car me indelible tattoo of horrible scars. These savage 
muti ations and gashes evoke a sinister personality; liis angry and 
rancorous mring kills any compassion liis mutilations might 
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like beard, his mouth was twisted hi a bitter grimace of undis- 
guised contempt. People began to grow uneasy. A few suddenly 
felt a recrudescence of their old rancorous abhorrence. Some 
admired the serene fearlessness of the Master and feared for his 
safety. The majority were gripped by the voluptuous thrill of 
imminent tragedy. 

At last, Don Miguel rose slowly. The silence was an enormous 
void. Into this void, Don Miguel began to pour the stream of his 
speech, as though savouring each measured word. This is the 
essence of what he said : 

“All of you are hanging on my words. You aU know me, and 
are aware that I am unable to remain silent. I have not learnt to do 
so in seventy-three years of my Ufe. And now I do not wish to 
learn it any more. At times, to be silent is to he. For silence can be 
interpreted as acquiescence. I could not survive a divorce between 
my conscience and my word, always well-mated parmers. 

I wih be brief. Truth is most true when naked, free of em- 
bellishment and verbiage. 

I want to comment on the speech — to give it that name — of 
General MiUan Astray, who is here among us.” 

The General stiffened provocatively. 

“Let us waive the personal affront impHed by the sudden out- 
burst of vituperation against Basques and Cat^ans in general. I 
was bom in Bilbao, in the midst of the bombardments of the 
Second CarUst War. Later, I wedded myself to this city of Sala- 
manca which I love deeply, yet never forgetting my native town. 
The Bishop, whether he likes it or not, is a Catalan from Bar- 
celona.” 

He made a pause. Faces had grown pale. The short silence was 
tense and dramatic. Expectation neared its peak. 

Just now, I heard a necrophilous and senseless cry: ‘Long live 
Death!’ To me it somids the equivalent of'Muera la Vida !’ — ‘To 
Dcatli with Life!’ And I, who have spent my life shaping para- 
doxes which aroused the vmcomprehending anger of the others, I 
niust tcU you, as an expert autliority, that this oudandish paradox 
IS repellent to me. Since it was proclaimed in homage to the last 
speaker, I can only explain it to myself by supposing that it was 
addressed to liim, though in an excessively strange and tortuous 
form, as a testimonial to liis being himself a symbol of death. 

And now, another matter. General Milldn Astray is a cripple. 
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“I have always, whatever the proverb may say, been a prophet 
in my own land. You will win, but you will not convince. You 
will win, because you possess more than enough brute force, but 
you will not convince, because to convince means to persuade. 
And in order to persuade you would need what you lack — reason 
and right in the struggle. I consider it futUe to exhort you to think 
of Spain. I have finished.” 

The controversies flamed up again, interrupted by sudden 
waves of unanimous silence. 

Then Don Esteban Madruga, Professor of Common Law, a 
straightforward and truly good man, took Don Miguel by the 
arm, offered his other arm to Dona Carmen Pola de Franco, and 
led them out of the room. Unamuno walked with perfect dignity, 
pale and calm. Franco’s wife was so stmmed that she walked like 
an automaton. 

The Junta in Burgos was consulted. Franco’s orders came: they 
were inexorable. If the offence was considered grave enough, the 
Rector of Salamanca was to be executed without delay. The 
offence was indeed considered to be so, but somebody who was 
better advised reahzed that such an act would fatally injure the 
prestige of the nascent “Movement of Salvation.” It was therefore 
never carried out. 

Don Miguel retired to his home. His house was kept surrounded 
by the poHce. 

And shortly afterwards, thus guarded, Miguel de Unamuno 
died suddenly on the last day of 1936, a victim of a stroke of the 
brain, achieving lasting peace. 
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Let it be said without any slighting undertone. He is a war invalid. 
So was Cervantes. But extremes do not make the rule: they escape 
it. Unfortunately, there are all too many cripples in Spain now. 
And soon, there will be even more of them if God does not come 
to our aid. It pains me to think that General Adillan Astray should 
dictate the pattern of mass-psychology. 

That would be appalling. A cripple who lacks the spiritual 
greamess of Cervantes — a man, not a superman, virile and com- 
plete, in spite of his mutilations — a cripple, I said, who lacks that 
loftiness of mind, is wont to seek ominous reHef in seeing mutila- 
tion around him.” 

His words rang out crystal clear. The heavy silence gave them 
resonance. 

Gmeral MiUan Astray is not one of tlie select minds, even 
though he is impopular, or rather, for that very reason. Because he 
IS unpopular. General AliUan Astray would like to create Spain 
^ negative creation — ^in his own image and likeness. And 
°*'d ^1 wishes to see Spain crippled, as he miwittingly 


shwt^^ ^ild?^ General Millan Astray could stand it no longer and 

‘‘Muera la Inteligenciar —“To death with InteUigence!” 
o, hve intelligence ! To death with bad intellectuals !” 
orrecte on Jose Maria Perman, a joumahst from Cadiz. A few 

hands were clenched to check an 
felt^ impulse to applaud the aged Rector. The Blue Shirts 
Bur a m ecome violent, true to totaHtarian procedure, 

stranvlprl 'tV realization of their numerical inferiority 

nam« of impulse at birth. Arguments flared up round the 
“sh’s” camp or been shot. Irritated 

ered round sides. Some gowned figures had gath- 

ered round Don Miguel, some Blue Shirts round their vilfied 


beach, and^tWr^m d^^*^ sound of surf on thf 

to the assembly, ve^ry again became visibk 

you who pSSSg'lTsSSptectar " 
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u>ho say they despise life when they are in a situation like mine,” 
he said. “Life is not a firework one lets off at the end ofia garden party.” 

His sister Carmen, arrested as a material witness, attended the trial 
and visited him on his last night. Here is the account she wrote some 
months later: 

I was in Alicante in those early days of November. So far 
nothing had happened to disturb our personal tranquillity. Just 
when we were feeling confident that the fury of the Reds would 
not be turned against us, Jose Antonio, Zviiquel and Margarita 
were put on trial. The death penalty was demanded. 

For us they were days of unbearable anguish. Almost every 
day we were called upon to give our testimonies. The trial date 
was set, and Jose Antonio asked the court for permission to act as 
his own defence council, and also for permission to defend his 
brother. There were some objections, but finally permission was 
granted. 

He was handed tlie indictment, and in only a few hours he pre- 
pared one of the most briUiant defences ever heard in any court. 

Up to this time all trials had taken place in the auditorium of the 
city hall, but it was decided to hold our trial in the prison itself to 
avoid transporting the defendants back and forth. It was a public 
trial. Margarita Larios was detained with us at the reformatory, 
and every day of the trial she was driven to the prison. 

The hves of three of my loved ones were hanging precariously 
in the balance. For me the suffering was terrible, and was not 
made easier by the fact that I also was a prisoner. The hours 
passed slowly without news, without sensation, unconsoHngly. 
Only when Margarita returned to the reformatory at night 
did we learn what had happened. 

The trial lasted three days. On the night of the third day there 
was no sign of Margarita. Even in the early hours of the morning 
there was no sign of her. We were terrified by the slightest sound. 
The wardress came in and went out again, mercifully hiding froni 
us whatever news she had picked up from outside. “They are still 
dehberating,” she said. Hours and hours passed. At last, some time 
after three o’clock in the morning, Margarita arrived* 

We did not dare to direct questiom at her. Without uttering a 
word, she entered the ceU, embraced us, and burst into tears We 
understood everythmg. As well as she could, she told us what 
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7 The chief fault of Jose Antonio Priiiw de Rivera was that he 
was always attempting to vindicate the dictatorship imposed on 
Spain by his father. He had a classic profile, an engaging 
smile, dark, brilliant eyes, and a faint air of perpetual bewilderment. 
He was, until his arrest in March, Jp 5 ^, the head of the militant 
Fascist organization called the Falange Esp.inola, and from prison he 
succeeded in maintaining some control over his Fascist followers. On 
June 5th, 1936, he was removed to the prison at Alicante. He seems 
to have had no complicity in the officers’ uprising and to have disliked 
most of the generals who took part, but since his Fascist organization 
obviously served the interests of the extreme right, it was inevitable that 
he should be brought to trial. 

°Pfaed in Alicante on November 16th, 1^36. His brother 
tguel and^ his brother s wife, Margarita Larios, were also on trial. 
Jose was permitted to be his own defence lawyer. He made 

an adnurable defence, demolished most of the arguments levelled against 
nm, an ealt calmly with the arguments which showed that he had 
ong een p aiming a revolution to take over the country. In his defence 
Jose utonw could point to his announced programme to give land to the 
peasan s an ring about wide-ranging social reforms. He could explain 

away the mrious discovery of pistols in his cell, but he could not explain 
away his own legend. ^ 

vr^erutnr'^^^^^ Iv violent speeches of the public 

readiiw to\v ^‘^^^^paper El Dia, under banner headlines 

of his court hpl ■ TO DIE, Wrote an admiring account 

to rain It f to the prosecutor as though listening 

to him His last word ^ when the death sentence was read 

nim. His last words were a plea for clemency, “f am not one of those 
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Soon they came back for us, and we were taken deeper into the 
prison. We reached a cell where there was only one bed. Less than 
two minutes passed, and then at the end of a gallery we saw the 
figure of Jose Antonio advancing towards us witli two Red 
mihtiamen on either side of him, and several others behind. 

It is impossible for me to describe what I Uved through during 
these moments, for words are inadequate to describe such emotions. 
Our adored brother was coming towards us for the last time. In 
spite of his great talents he had been unable to save his life. 

Seeing us, he smiled, and without losing his composure for even 
a moment he embraced us. I was crushed between my emotions 
and the effort to restram them, and burst into tears. Then he kissed 
me with all his soul, at the same time saying : 

“Don’t cry, Carmen. There is still hope.” 

“No, it’s not possible, Jose ...” I said. “It is not possible that 
they could do this to you.” 

“It is understandable,” he said. “So many of the Falange have 
fallen that it is quite understandable that I, their leader, should also 

fall. There is still hope. I have a three to seven chance ” He 

turned to the warden accompanying us and said: “Have you 
brought them here because my pardon has been denied? It would 
seem so.” 

“No,” the warden said. “Confirmation of the sentence has not 
yet arrived.” 

The subject changed at once, and he asked us about Fernando.^ 

We did not know then that Fernando was the first to give his 
life. We had been told he was in Seville, and this information we 
passed on to him. 

“Then he has survived,” Jose Antonio said, “and now I 
alone ” 

There was a vast joy in his voice at the thought of being the 
only one to die. 

Turning to Aunt Maria, he said: 

“You must not worry. Aunt Maria. I have made my confession 
and I am at peace. Besides, ever since diis terrible thing began, I 
have been preparing myself for just such a moment. I prayed 
daily and recited the rosary. Then, too, I have been well fed. If 
you are sentenced to death, there is nothing better than being 

Fernando Primo de Rivera, josd Antonio’s brother, died in the Model 
Prison in Madrid on August 23rd, 1936. 
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happened. After deliberating for six hours the judges poUed their 
verdict, and six black balls resting on tlie judges’ bench testified 
to the verdict. 

Jose Antonio was more magnificent than he has ever been,” 
^ cannot imagine the attention and respect with 

which the public listened to him. He won the sympathy of every- 
one. And when at the very end he reafized that he was the only one 
to receive the death penalty, he turned to us with infinite joy, 
written on his face and said: ‘You are safe!’ ” 

On the following day we did everything we could to secure a 
par on for him. We were told it was necessary to provide deposi- 
tions requesting a pardon. 

The warden of our prison told us Jose Antonio had asked for 
ee things should his sentence be carried out: a priest, a notary, 
an permission to say farewell to his family. AU three requests 
were granted. We asked the warden not to send us to him except 
as a ast resort, so as to spare us from what inevitably must be 
niVl!l ^ experience. About nine o’clock on the 

li ^ very late hour in a prison — ^we heard 

fight tappuig on the ceU door. ^ 

provincial prison,” tlie warden said. 
We Imew then that the sentence had been confirmed. 

^ Is there no hope?” we asked. 

Permi«inn ™ow yet, but it is better for you to go now. 

m CO.H T for this visit.” 

to convinrp deceive each other, for he was unable 

cowardlv for\ would be our last visit. I was the more 

Ma*, in 

a harder ti^!” giving Jose Antonio 

prison. ^ strong, and we went to the provincial 

accustomed to it^^* f terrifymg place to those who are not 
through that night ° difficult to describe what we went 

courtyard. ^oor and crossed the central 

hovered over the wall<: T * the way, and strange shadows 

“Wait in there ’Hliev “^^^^"‘^onrpanied us. 

, and they left us in a room. 
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Buenaventura Durruti was a man of a very different stamp, but 
he also became a legend, regarded with something approaching awe by 
the surviving Anarchists. Ten days after the execution of Jose Antonio 
Primo de Rivera he died mysteriously. He seems to have died at the 
hands of one of his own followers. 

Durruti was born on July 14th, i8g6, on the anniversary of the 
storming of the Bastille. His father was a railwayman and a militant 
socialist, and the son became even more militant than the father. In the 
railway strike of igij it was rumoured that the young Durruti was 
responsible for bloiving up bridges and setting f re to trains. Later he 
took part in a plot to kill Alfonso XIII. By igj2 he was the 
acknowledged leader of the Anarchists in Barcelona. 

He was a heavy-set, powerful man, dark-skinned, dark-eyed, 
full of animal magnetism. He took part in the fighting during the 
uprising in Barcelona, and when Madrid seemed about to fall, he lead 
a column of Anarchists in its defence. Here a Catalan describes how 
he died: 

When the “Durruti Column” left Barcelona, there was 
extraordinary enthusiasm. The black-and-red flags waved, bands 
were playing, and flowers were thrown at liim from the windows. 
We never saw him ahve again. 

Madrid was in grave danger, and the column was tlrrown into 
the thick of die fighting in the Casa del Campo. To everyone’s 
surprise, die Anarcliists panicked. They were not trained for this 
kind of war. Durruti tried to remedy the situation widi summary 
court-martials. Some of his closest friends were shot. He was 
utterly merciless. 

Suddenly in Barcelona there came die news that he was dead. 
We heard that he had been lolled as he was stepping from his car 
outside his headquarters after returning from the front. We heard 
that the fatal shot had been fired by a sharpshooter belonging to 
the Guardia Civil, who had fired from a whidow 2,000 feet away. 
The shot, which penetrated liis heart, liad grazed none of diose 
who were st.anding close to him. 

The funeral took place in Barcelona. It was a dark cloudy d.ay, 
and Barcelona was given over to collective Iiystcria. People knelt 
in the streets as die cortege passed widi its honour guard of .anarch- 
ists in battle-dress. They wept openly. H.alf a niiUioii people were 
gathered in the streets, and none were diy-cycd. For Barcelona, 
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well eared for. Instead of tlic usual mess of food, I have been 
given garlic soup witli eggs and excellent meat.” 

thinner. The Reds who witnessed tlic interview 
d notniiss a single word, and their faces mirrored admiration for 
a man who, on the direshold of deatli, possessed such stout courage, 
brought a crucifix, and gave it to him. 

Sinmly by looking at it, full pardon is given to you at the 
hour of deatli,” I said. “I bring it to you jus^n case--” 

It 1 great pleasure he took the crucifix and showed it to those 
standmg around. 

might think I gave liim sometliing else, he said: 
ou see. It IS only a crucifix she has given me. It gives me very 

great lappmess, for I did not have one,” he added, turning 
to me. ° 


About Uventy muiutes passed, and tlien the warden suggested it 
was time for us to leave. 

they?” Jose Antonio said, “unless 
the sentence IS earned out immediately. 

the have been certain we would never come back, 

and then ^Steed. Jose Antonio embraced us for die last time, 

Thttre Xl?” T1 ^ we waved goodbye, “for 

httle while. Then we were led out of die prison 

o’clock ^^^'^tnber 2odi, at twenty minutes to seven 

ended his ourselves heard die voUey which 

prolyl plon" of the 

they cameTSi^* w^e^ warden shordy before 

forgive me !”^ anything to disturb or armoy you. 


dividing his provcHv he wrote out a long testament, 

his role as head of^the fT' hts brothers and sisters, and defending 
hlood he may have shed He asked pardon for any 

sacrifice %7c'rZ„7jfj'f T’^ God to accept his lfie as a 
so great a part o/my life ” and pride which constituted 

, Dead, he heclZ ercec^Uioners. 
the mysterious symbol^ of the absent one,” 

wight havirhallldplt^^^^^^ one of the 
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^ GAIN AND AGAIN Franco promised to take Madrid by storm, 
/-! and again and again he was repulsed. All the weapons of 
..jL JL intimidation and terror were employed to make Madrid sur- 
render, and Madrid refused to surrender. The Government abandoned 
Madrid for the safety of Valencia, and the Madrikiios seemed to 
be relieved by the absence of a government for which they had shown 
very little fondness. The supreme authority in Madrid tvas no longer 
the Government, but General fose Miaf a, who looked and often behaved 
like a wise old peasant, and who was perfectly capable of leaving his desk 
at the Ministry of War to take part in the fghting in the Casa del 
Campo. 

Under Miaja the Madrilehos were prepared to go on fghting to the 
end, hut no one, not even Miaja, knew what the city would have to 
suffer before the winter came to an end. In November Franco launched a 
massive attack on the city, which was repulsed with the help of the 
International Brigade. The cold damp winter began, the bombs fell, the 
people went hungry, and the Fifth Column, Franco’s supporters, drove 
about the city, shooting at random to inspire terror. But the Madrilelws 
had e.xplored the landscape of terror so thoroughly that they had even 
discovered the places where terror no longer inspires any emotion except 
familiarity. 

Here Arturo Barca describes the familiar landscape: 


In tliosc days of November, 1936, the people of Madrid, all of 
tlicm togetlicr, and every single individual by liinisclf, lived in 
constant danger of death. 

The enemy stood at tlic gates of tlie dry and could break in at 
any moment. Shells fell in the streets. Bombers flew over die roofs 
and dropped their deadly loads, unpunished. We were in a war 
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Durruti was a symbol of the triumph of tlie Anarchist idea, and it 
was almost beyond behef tliat he could be dead. 

There was a strange sdence in the city that day. The red-and- 
black Anarchist flags waved hstlessly. No sun shone on the cortege. 
I have never known a more silent or more solemn or sadder day. 

Speeches were made over the flower-draped cofiin, and later 
that day he was buried. He was not forgotten. 

About a year later an exliibition honouring the heroic resistance 
of Madrid was held in the Plaza de Cataluna. Here, among other 
objects, was ex^bited the sliirt worn by Durruti at tlie time of his 
death. It was displayed in a glass case. People crowded round it, 
cmservin^ carefully the buUet-hole witli its scorched edges. I was 
1 heard someone saying that it was inconceivable 
that tms bullet-hole could have been made by a man firing from 
Uvo ousmd feet. That night I sent speciahsts from the medico- 
orensic laboratory to examiue the shirt. They reported the unani- 
mous conclusion that the shot had been fired from a few inches 
away. 

Some days later I had dinner witli Senora Durruti, a French- 
woman. 

“Yes^l'^^ ^ asked her. “Surely you know the truth.” 

“Then what happened?” 

She looked straight at me. 

nlan^^^ ^ accept the official ex- 
window ” ^ ^ ^ Guardia Civil from an upper 

onIo?t£seltrdfcg ^ 

g oesiae mm. it was an act of vengeance. 
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dead town, was ripped, and the shaft of the well came ahve with 
piercing screams. Bundles of hght swept tlnrough the street along- 
side the screeching sirens mounted on motor-cycles, and the 
drone of bombers invaded the sky. The nightly slaughter began. 
The budding quivered in its roots, the windows rattled, the 
electric hghts waxed and waned. And then everything was choked 
and drowned in a pandemonium of hisses and explosions, of red, 
green, and blue glares, of twisting, gigantic shadows cast by crash- 
ing walls and disembowelled houses, of madly tolling fire bells, 
of whistles, of shouts, of cries. The broken glass showering down 
on the pavement tinkled musically, almost merrily. 

By all accounts, November igth was the most terrifying of all the 
days endured by the Madrilehos. Here is an account by Mikhail Koltzov, 
a former editor of Pravda, a notorious bon vivant, and a brilliant 
correspondent. Hemingway modelled Kharkov in For Whom the Bell 
Tolls on him. He was shot by orders from Stalin on his return to 
Russia, and has been recently rehabilitated. 

November igth 

These last two days were the worst this unhappy city has ever 
suffered. 

Madrid is burning. A hght glows in the streets, heat pours out 
of the streets, but it is not dayHght, and not summer, but a 
November night. As I walk through the city enormous fires from 
all sides, and wherever I turn, hght my way. 

Madrid is burning, set on fire by German aeroplanes. Pubhc 
buildings, hotels, hospitals, schools, all are burning. The residences 
of the people are in flames. The firemen cannot cope with the 
fires. They are completely exhausted. Even if they were five times 
as many, they would be unable to put out the flames. With the 
help of volunteers, they are trying to prevent further disasters — 
explosions and mass deaths. They have quickly cut off gas-mains, 
removed gasoline stores, and isolated burning buildings. 

With blind fury the Fascists are determined to break the resist- 
ance of Madrid. They are determined to wipe the capital of Spain 
from the face of the earth, to destroy her habitations, and at the 
very least to compel the defenders to surrender the city so diat the 
milhon people hving here shall be spared. What is happening 
now could destroy the sanity of sane men. I cannot vouch for the 
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and. in a besieged town; but the war was a civil war and the be- 
si^ed town held enemies in its midst. No one knew for certain 
who was a loyal friend and who a dangerous hidden enemy. No 
one was safe from denunciation and error, from the shot of an 
over-excited Mihciano or of a masked assassin dashing past in a 
pavement with machine-gun bullets. What 
ood there was might disappear overnight. The air of the town 
was laden with tension, unrest, distrust, physical fear, and chal- 
enge, as it was laden with the unreasoning, embittered vnll to 
S ^ walked side by side, arm in arm, vnth Death. 

hung with fogs. Death was 

The shell which killed the old street seller at the comer of the 
ieletomra flung one of her legs far away from the body into the 
mi e of Ae street. November caught it, smeared its slime and 

mu on w at had been a woman’s leg, and turned it into the dirty 
tatters of a beggar. 

dripped soot. It dissolved in the dampness and became 

hanrll" R hqiud that stuck to one’s soles, clung to one’s 

hands hair, face, and shirt coUar. and stayed there. 

roomc -nnVl! ^ exhibited shattered, fog-soaked 

oozino- nn^ • shapeless furmtine and fabrics, their dyes 

nened^vM ^ ^bbles, as though the catastrophe had hap- 
Srhon^' ^ ^ta^fd abandoned ^ver since. £ 

weU whereTt^I^^ leaned by mght over the kerbstone of an old 
silent and von r down? Everything is black and 

W bowew'r The silince is dense, it rises 

speak a word a ho ^ smells of mould. When you 

wa^rSd ^he deep. If you go"^ on 

beasts on the waIW^ie°sh^^^!u padding of slimy 

into the water. The u' one of the beasts drops 

and dazzles you with ^ spark of hght from somewhere 

naked knife blade. You*^ni^^’ flash, as though of a 

shudder. away from the well with a cold 

"^hat is how^ it felt* fr» j 

windows high up on the TelSS'° one of the 

A. d.e sae„„ ffllrf'Xteded sounds, fc, sUence of a 
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labour, have all perished, and tomorrow most of the Madrilenos 
will have to go hungry. Walls, beams and girders crash to the 
ground. An enormous pillar of flame Hghts up aU the surrounding 
houses. Squeezing her hands together, silently weeping, the poetess 
Maria Teresa Leon looks out at the burning city. Glassy and 
motionless, like lenses, are the eyes of Rafael Alberti. Madrid 
bums, and it would seem likely that if she bums much longer 
there wfll be nothing left. Certainly, today, it seems that nothing 
will be left. 

The palace of the Duke of Alba is burning. It Hes on a hiU in a 
beautiful park, and is filled to the brim with books, works of art, 
whole galleries of paintings. When I visited the palace towards the 
end of October the Workers’ Mflitia proudly explained how they 
had posted guards over these reUcs from the ancient past, guarding 
everything, from the most important statues, paintings and tapes- 
tries to the veriest baubles. Even the Duke’s old gloves are being 
protected. The Duke however has fled to London, and from there 
he has been heard complaining of Red vandaUsm — this at a time 
when the guards are carefully wiping the dust from the backs of 
his books. German airmen dropped incendiary bombs on his 
palace — ^not just one, but many. Now all his treasures are shrivell- 
ing and burning to cinders in the flames, or would be burning, if 
the worker-guards at the risk of their Hves did not rescue them 
from the flames and lay them out on the grass — ancient weapons, 
paintings, mediaeval armomr, costly foHos from his library. 
What a pictmre for those who want conscientiously to determine 
which class is defending culture and which class is destroying 
it! . . . 

All this while the rebels have been ferociously storming the 
University City. They have brought up great numbers of rein- 
forcements, artillery, mortars. They have suffered, especially 
among the Moroccans, huge and terrible losses. The squares in die 
University City are piled with corpses. 

The diplomatic corps are beginning to show some signs of Hfe. 
One cannot say it is out of pure affection for the Republican 
Government or the people of Madrid. The nerves of the diplo- 
mats are giving way. Bombs from Junkers do not choose where 
diey wfll fall. They have destroyed a French Lycee in University 
City, though it was clearly marked with a huge and brand-new 
Nationalist flag. Several bombs have fallen close to die British 
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psychic health of all adult Madrilenos, but I know that in this 
city many are suffering from nervous collapse. 

The suffering of Madrid has by no means come to an end. The 
Fascist High Command is continuing to bombard Madrid with 
increasing fury. They have concentrated all their aviation here. 
Twenty Junkers with thirty supporting fighters bombarded the 
city today — there were fifty planes in the air at one time. The 
RepubHcan air force is numerically weaker, and their courage 
cannot always compensate for the numerical superiority of the 
enemy. However, our “snub-nosed” brought down two Junkers 
and two fighters today. 

^ery three or four hours the bombardment is renewed. After 
each bombing there are more and more blazing ruins, more and 
rnore heaps of bloody flesh. The prayers, screams and lamenta- 
tions of the people rise from the street. Those sharp-sighted, 
quietly murderous men manning their dark grey, steely planes 
circ e the city, and the rumble of death can be heard above the 
defenceless roofs. The victims are removed from the streets. The 
CO winter ^r pours into the houses — there are few unbroken 
wm ows left. And then everything begins again from the 
egmj^g. What seemed to be an ominous shape of the future, 
recor e omy in books, has become fact. Before the eyes of the 
woe world, on the threshold of 1937, Fascist militarism is 
uestroymg an enormous European city, the capital of Spain. 

I'nrr- undred kflogram bomb can destroy a five-story btuld- 
hav'J down into the building’s cellar. Such bombs 

hundrp^^Vl ^ in dozens. The Fascists have dropped three 
eie-hf-cir.t -1 heavier bombs capable of destroying 

heaw bnmV. Fascists do not have to employ these 

J to destroy the thin, fragile wSls V the 

reduce an ^ incendiary bombs are enough to 

Late at ^^tnes in ten minutes. 

Fascist planes Far! ^ out into the streets. Yesterday the 

Today the hum’ ° ^^7 about the city, 

drmi These murderers are 

dr^ilSofeLS" diey fly about freely. 

The market-o]ar^°*^^ moreand morehuman beings, 
inferno. Suffocatine Carmen has become a blazing 

&h. . . TW^frV °f oUve-oil, burnt 

Xiiese market-products, brought here ^vidl so much 
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the wounded, the sobs of the women who plunge their heads 
into their handkerchiefs beside you, the men who go up and 
down, clacking their heels as they walk to give themselves evid- 
ence that they have no fear. 

And above aU, above all, that noise of the heart going faster, 
faster. 

The first bombs devastate the provincial hospital and San 
Carlos Hospital. 

The old men whose strength is not altogether gone, fling them- 
selves out of the dormitories, jostle on the stairs, stoop in the 
bottom of the caves, wrangle fiercely for “the best places” with 
aU their declining strength. The invaUds and sick let themselves faU 
on the floor and hide themselves under the beds. Five or six wfll 
be found tomorrow morning, in this same spot; they have gone 
mad and it is necessary to have recourse to violent means in order 
to puU them out of those ludicrous refuges. 

Bombs continue to rain aU over the quarter comprised between 
the square of the Cortes, Atocha Station and Leon Street. 

In San Agustin Street, a house, dug from top to bottom by a 
projectile, like the soil by the coulter of the plough, bums and 
communicates the fire to the house opposite. 

The Palace Hotel, where one diousand wounded are sheltered, 
has it been aimed at? I do not know. But four points of faU 
encircle it mathematicaUy. The breath of the explosions has 
broken glasses one centimetre thick. As in San Carlos Hospital, men 
tlirow themselves under their bed and try to escape. Dressings of 
wounds arc unfastened, wounds arc reopened. 

And incendiary bomb faUs on top of the French Embassy, 
ViUalar Street; luckily it can be timely quenched. But all the 
buildings, all round blaze like torches. At 5 a.m. the street is still 
in flames. 

A horrible confusion fills die night lit by deadly fiilguratioiis. 
One knocks against litters. One runs against wounded who, in 
the glowing of die fire, look at their blood flowing on the asphalt. 

At die junction of Alcili and Gran Via, a hand clings to my leg. 

1 free ni)’5clf and lighting a match, I bend over die being who 
gave that drownicd’s clasping. It is a young woman, die nose 
already pinched by die approach of death. I do not know where 
she has been wounded, but her drcssing-govii is red widi blood. 
She mutters: 
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Embassy. Represcntarivcs of France and England have been 
inspecting die damage in die city, especially the hospitals. They 
have published a note of protest against die bombing. All the 
acceptable words are included mdicnote — “humanity,” “defence- 
less population,” “the horrors of destruction,” “Ac rights of 
man.” Only one small detail is missing: there is no address. For 
some reason, the note was sent only to the editors of die Madrid 
newspapers. 

November 20th 

Rain has been falling since morning. It is something of a reHef— 
enemy planes have not come over. The Militia and the Inter- 
national Brigade and the Santa Christina almshouse. But the 
three attacks produced no result. 

November 21st 
It rained again all day. . . . 

Mikhail Kojtzov tvas at heart a cynic, with no very deep beliefs. 
Louis Delapree, the correspondent of the conservative Paris-Soir, 
f different stamp altogether, wildly passionate in his 

beltejs,and with no trace of cynicism. All his life he carried on a dangerous 
love affair with humanity. 

Delapree wrote French extremely well, but the vigour of his style 
vams es in any ordinary translation. I have preferred to reproduce his 
oddly moving translation made by a Spaniard 
in a n with the help of a dictionary. His tormented English curiously 

reffects the torment of those times. 


thick that one thinks it could be cu 
RmtW ■ Ae sky they see us 

it is tbp rpb thunder, in an impressive crescendo 

P W oftbi ^ bosom of this darkness, die fighting 

ViP^ T- above ‘^Miot persecute them. Defenceless, w( 

Some lunur^/f P vibration, herald of death. 

SdXfcr “f™’ X" "* 
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back. It was a well-done work, a copious and carefully dosed 
watering of all central boroughs. San Miguel Market, the Red 
Cross Hospital, Marques Urquijo Avenue are crushed. The bombs 
make explosions all over the place, at Martin de los Bhjos and San 
Marcos Street, there were already three hundred odd dead on the 
roll. 

The aerial bombardment, which undoubtably has been deemed 
insufEcient, is joined by artillery bombardment. 

In the telephonic Central that raises over Madrid fifteen stories 
of American skyscraper and two other — the last ones — of Spanish 
baroque, six shells of 75 land and by a miracle none explodes. A 
culot of 155 goes in the great room of the standard but it does not 
burst either. 

The budding has been shaken, as under a thrust. But nobody 
stirs. The girls with the helmets continue to set their pins, the 
reporters go on calling London or Paris. 

Unhappily, in the rest of the city, there is no question of 
explosives of such a good composition. This bursts, thunders, 
rends and slays on all sides. The ambulances do not take a moment’s 
rest fiom going over the streets, renewing their load of wormds 
and sufferings no sooner they have delivered at a hospital the 
previous one. 

But night falls. Then the great butchery, the horror, the Apoca- 
lypse begins. The murdering planes incessantly perform evolu- 
tions in the sky dropping alternatively explosive bombs, incendiary 
bombs and torpedoes. 

In the Puerta del Sol, at the end of Alcala Street, a projectile falls 
into one of the entrances of the underground, cuts the causeway 
asunder and scoops out a funnel fifteen metres deep. In the Carrera 
de San Jeronimo an abyss gapes along the whole length of the 
street. From twenty focusses at the same time, fire begins to 
devour the city. 

At the beginning of the bombardment, I happen to be with two 
comrades, near the Httle market of the Carmen. Three bombs, of 
which two are incendiary ones, fall near to us. Cowered under- 
neath a porch, we see how the Htde sheds of the market take fire, 
lighting the desperate flight of men, women, children. 

good use of a few minutes’ lull, we run to the "Tele- 
fonica,” die telephone central. 

Seen from that magnificent observatory, the spectacle is one of 
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“Sec! see what tlicy have done.” 

And her hand sketches a vague gesture. Another match. 

“Sec! sec . . .” 

The bloodless hand continues to point somcdiing out to my 
attention. I think at first it is the pool of blood that expands over 
the pavement. 

“Look ...” 

I bend do\vn still and I see on the waste of glasses a httle child 
crushed. 

The hand, white as marble, calls heaven to witness and falls 
again. 

A match yet. My comrade Flash of the Journal, who has come 
up to me, stoops like me over the wounded : 

“She is dead,” says he. 

It is true. Her last sigh and one spasm have discomposed her 
dressing-gown. A borrowing wound, delved one should say by a 
sadist s knife, rends die body from die left breast to the right hip. 

An ambulance passes slowly. We call. A man comes down. 
The luminous sheaf of an electric torch hghts die corpse. 

“Dead,” says the man briefly. “We shall collect tomorrow. The 
wounded first.” 

He notices the cliild’s corpse, which on the causeway risks to be 
crushed for the second time. His hands adroitly remove the 
broken glass, take the litde corpse and place it on the woman s 
heart, close to her right breast intact. A last flash of the torch shows 
us the litde childish head-on this motherly heart, and everydiing 
rails into the night again. 

A whole town is full of scenes like diat; of timilar spectacles that 
seem to have been invented with dehght by a hideous genius, by 
a demiurge necromancer. I have painted a bit longly that one 
because It was my first contact, no longer with the abstract 
ombardnient without corpses that I shunned as anyone else in 
e torture town, but with the very realities of this carnage. 
HOW coidd one forget the image of that child lying dead on the 
^ ^ woman, in the middle of a pool of black blood? 
rehearsal^^ ^ '^orse. That night had only been a general 

in ^ squadrons appeared at three o’clock in the mom- 

Ed 1 aS o’T and counting its 

dead.) At 8 o clock and 7 o’clock a.m. and 3.30 p.m. they ctme 
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2. There was no miHtary object within the perimeter that 
suffered the most. 

3. Nobody — say nobody — ^has seen the famous tracts thrown — 
it appears — ^by the rebel aircraft to warn the population that they 
should take refuge in the Salamanca borough. 

4. This quarter already occupied cannot receive now more than 
twenty thousand persons. Now, there are a milli on human beings 
in Madrid. 

5. The caves and underground refuges offering a minimum of 
security can only hold one hundred thousand persons. Now, 
there are a milhon human beings in Madrid. 

Death has therefore an easy prey. 

Christ said: Forgive them, for they do not know what they are 
doing. 

I think that after the massacre of innocents in Madrid, we must 
say : Do not forgive them, for they know what they are doing. 

Undated 

For thirty-six hours we have not been bombarded by the rebel 
squadrons. We do not owe this to an access of humanity of the 
besiegers for the artillery does not spare us, but to the state of the 
sky. It rains incessantly. Grey clouds weigh heavily on the ruins. 
With so low a ceiling, the planes remain on the aerodromes, 
keeping for another day their provisions of sudden death. 

Undernourished, wan, prostrated, the civilian population avail 
themselves of this lull to organize their miserable defence against 
the fire of heaven. From all points of the town, streams of people 
are marching towards the Salamanca quarter, where are to be 
found almost aU the Embassies, except that of France. 

This barrio of smart or opulent manoirs has been up to now 
spared by bombs and shells. There is a rumour that General 
Franco ordered his aviators some days ago to drop tracts warning 
the civilian population to take shelter in these “bourgeois” streets. 
Nobody has seen them, but everybody beheves in the immunity 
of Salamanca. They go there then, by whole families, by crowds 
of emigrants. The fathers walk ahead of the rest of the family, 
carrying the mattresses on their heads. Behind them the children 
splashing in the muddy streets, without a laugh, without a smile, 
with somnambulists’ eyes, with worn-out faces of Httle old men. 
Women constitute the rearguard, dragging handcarts full of old 
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unspeakable horror. A circle of flames converges towards the 
Gran Via, with a majestic slowness. The houses are seen set on fire 
in the roofs first and then burning down to the ground floor, 
and collapsing heavily within a glory of sparkles and flakes of 
fire. Some, burnt up, remain standing, high and sinister figures lit 
by the reflections of the fire that further away goes on with its 
business. 

The firemen give up throwing water on these thousands of 
blazes. On the other hand the enemy’s planes make their task 
impossible. These fly very low on the fires and when they see that 
me extinguishers are levelled, they drop two or three explosive 
bombs to teach how to behave to these firemen who have the 
ambition to fulfil their duty. A dozen of these brave men who 
tried to reach the burning Savoy Hotel are thus killed on top of 
their ladders and fall into the flames. 

Nothing can be done. We must wait the end of this shower of 
mur ering meteors, to wait till the dead and wounded will be 
numerous enough to quench the thirst of General Franco’s gods, 
h thousand persons run in the streets, seeking a 

^^ck towards the barrio that bums, towards 
e CO apsed house to look for a child who now, though they do 
niore than a httle heap of ashes; children, mad 
1 ^ who has just been carbonized under 

nnrl rl ^ j . People Seeks a refuge against heaven’s ■wrath 
alarm°rl^°t- ™ght, with their mattresses, their 

and souls, their lot of httle brats, hungry 

round unntf^I.’ ^ T round in the sacked city; they turn 
.unable to flee from horror. 

tired huming. Afterwards the fire becomes 

?. 3 oZ stir the i 8 th, at 

of us again. ^ resumed, the fire renewed, hell takes hold 

this maTtyrdoiJSaii? description of 
have been dropped fo i die places where bombs 

meditation: ^ tvanc simply to propose five little subjects of 

Med about 2,000 non- 
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Undated 

Everything is quiet on the front of Madrid. Rain, in a twelve 
hours’ shower, has turned the batdefield into a bog where the 
attacks become impossible. All the depressions of the Casa del 
Campo are lakes and Manzanares itself, so thin, so puny, succeeds 
in resembling a true river. 

This deluge might well suspend the thundering progress of 
war, but it cannot slacken the evacuation of the noncombatants. 
It continues with an accelerated rhythm, but with a perfect order. 
Fifteen thousand women and children leave Madrid every day, 
heaped upon trucks, on dowagers’ Hmousines, on auto-cars of 
countryside weddings. 

Women and children are by no means the only evacuated. 
Masterpieces also have set out on die way to exile. All the precious 
books of the National Library, the manuscripts, the incunabrda, 
went out this morning with a children’s convoy. On a lorry two 
Httle lads of seven sat on a case. 

“What is within there?” I asked. 

And they gave me this answer with haughtiness. 

“The first edition of Don Quixote” 

Soon the Goyas and the Grecos, the Raphaels and the Zurbarhis 
will take their way to Valencia. If the siege still lasts for some 
weeks, there will not be in the city a single smile of women or 
children. The light of the masterpieces will shine under other 
skies. 

Madrid will be but a warring city, gorged with fierce soldiers 
among ruined walls. 

November 2$th 

While the soldiers were so killing each other by wholesale, the 
planes, later the cannons of the rebels continued in Madrid their 
work of destruction. 

Every ten minutes or so, along fifteen hours, a shell of 75 or 
155 has fallen on the centre of the town. At the end, nobody 
started at the explosion. They only grew restless when it inade 
them wait. Man does not Hke to see his habits disturbed. I have 
seen people who muttered looking at their watch. 

“There! ‘It’ is late!” 

It is not bragging, but the apprehension rather that this accepted 
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things, baskets, chairs and cages. Little donkeys, terribly over- 
loaded, trot in the midst of these removals in which the old 
picaresque of Spain has been ousted by the sinister images of the 
worst haimted Goyas. 

Old men limp, not to lose the column out of sight, crying 
with fatigue and misery. 

When these migrating tribes arrive in Salamanca, they stop, and 
despair falls like a mask of ashes on all faces. The place is engaged. 
Thousands of persons encamp in the wind, under the rain. Hearths 
have been set up again with kitchen utensils, mattresses and beds. 
Only, about these abstract abodes there are no walls, above there 
is no ceiling. 

Twenty thousand persons hve in such a way under the rain, in 
the cold. The houses are already filled up and the lobbies and 
caves and dog-huts. 

Those who are late look with envious eyes at these open-air 
installations, entreat to have a litde comer left to them and beg 
two square metres of stic^ paving-stones or asphalt to lodge 
their family there. But it is impossible to close the ranks any more. 
So, ^e poor people go back or estabhsh themselves as near as 
possible to the “taboo” quarter. 

Certain people who are not Madrilenos began to flee two 
mcmte ago. I have made the acquaintance of an old peasant of 
Ba^joz region who previously sought refuge in Talavera, then 
^ before coming to strand on this shore, 
s two sons ^ve been killed in the war, his wife was mangled 
unng uesday s bombardment. He stands there alone, under the 

P^^^^nianca quarter. Rising up very straight 

1 • and plated blouse, the water from the sky and tears 
‘ ‘ l! blasphemes slowly, gravely, to revenge himself. 

Wh., w I done ,0 deeeme Aa'., ir ie says to L. 

not undersea ?W 

For wbpn"^^^° which makes them shiver, 

again ^ reappear, the planes will also come back 

MSridTduS^Ss’aSnr ^ ^ 

the return of the sun like ’ ^o^en and children who fear 

night’s cell. condemned to death in his last 
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These superstitions are pardonable when planes fly over your 
heads, laden with death. 

November 28th 

The mihtary operations interrupted on all fronts for two days 
because of the had weather have resumed tonight. A violent 
caimonade has shaken the banks of the Manzanares since two 
o clock in the morning. And from both sides the infantry coming 
out from their marshes have already launched two attacks and 
counter-attacks in the University City. 

In the cloudless sky a government’s fighting squadron pursues 
six enemy planes which come to drop bombs on the centre. 

Fine weather, blue sky . . . therefore women and children will 
be massacred today. . . . 

Undated 

General Franco suffered yesterday one of the worst failures he 
has met with since the beginning of the siege of Madrid. His 
desperate attacks have been repulsed on all fronts. And on aU 
fronts the government troops taking the offensive have won 
ground. 

For ten hours the rebels have launched attacks against Pozuelo- 
Aravana, against Las Rosas, in the University City, in the Moncloa 
sector. . . , None has been successful, in spite of die volume of the 
means employed and of the crowd of Moorish troops and 
legionaries. 

At die end of die day the insurgent generals seem to run short of 
ammunition. This fact is not surprising, for in the Tagus sector the 
Uribarri column have succeeded in blowing up diirty-two wagon- 
loads of ammunition which were being conveyed to die Madrid 
front. 

A tremendous blow has been dealt on the rebels widi die 
reconquering of the Hospital Cluiico. Tliis huge budding of red 
brick commanded ivitli its bulk one-half of die University City. 
From its windows die insurgents kept under die fire of their 
Mausers and machine-guns die lines of coniniunicarion from die 
town to the trenches. Were I not afraid of wearying you by 
always referring to my personal experience (diougli little examples 
arc somcrinies indispensable in order to prove great diings), I 
should tell you I have strong reasons for knowing the strategical 
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fear, this danger known had their place taken by other ones, 
worse. 

And the worse comes of course with the great three-engined 
planes which everybody fears much more than the artillery. At 
4.45 p.m. diey have appeared over the city. Presently pursued by 
the government’s squadrons, they have not flown away before 
throwing a dozen bombs between the Gran Via and the Puerta 
del Sol. The college and tlie Church of Saint-Louis of the French 
have been once again hit. Like some buildings upon which the 
thunderbolt gave vent to its fury, it will be very soon but a ruin, 
a heap of rubbish, a phantom of ruins. 

I ignore the number of victims of this last bombardment. 

But I have seen die one of those who were killed by it. It was 
a fine old Lunpiahotas, one of those bootblacks who wander 
through the city with a Httle box full of old brushes and odd 
blackings with which theyimpart a marvellous pohsh on the most 
wom-down-at-the-heel shoes. Although he had spent knelt 
down a half of his hfe, he was a haughty man who would have 
been able to shake his customers’ hands without debasing. I had 
made his acquaintance a long time ago and more than once, when 
my shoes were blacked, he had honoured me witli his conversation. 

On Monday I had met him at the Gran Via and he had said to 
me: 


They wfll kill us all, sir, if that goes on. Certainly me at least. 
I do not know where to take refuge when this falls. And I have 
forebodings.” 


He tossed a penny on his black hand. 

“What are you doing?” 

T>ii ^ know where I am to go. If it is head, 

I U go along the right footpath. If tail, I’U go along the left one.” 
ms little game has led the poor old fellow to the Carmen 
arket at 4.50 p.m. But he has just arrived to receive a splinter of 
omb in Ins head. I have passed by tliere five minutes later. He 
was s on the footpath, his box thrown down on the 

'enne stone, 'wth its flagons and its brushes. He had a penny coin 
near his face. The penny-piece said “head”: go on the right. The 
old Impm was on the left footpath. 

allots ^ meananydiing at all. But logicloses here 
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In the sky the day is not less lucky for the government. 
Twenty fighting planes suddenly appear while three enemy 
planes fly over the town. One of them falls blazing, comet of an 
incandescent red in the s unshin e. The others flee. 

Shortly before five o’clock, five rebel bombing machines 
escorted by 13 fighting planes appear to the east of Madrid. 
They have not yet reached the zenith of the town when 36 
govermnental fighting planes swoop upon them. The insurgents 
shun the combat and 500,000 persons gathered in the streets and 
on the roofs salute their flight with wild shouting. 

At nightfall, a deep sadness falls in spite of all on the capital. 
The losses are numerous in the ranks of the Militia and of the 
International Brigade and, for the first time, the rebels made use 
of gas. 

Who would not admire a population submitted to such dangers, 
menaced by such horrors, not knowing whether their reprieve 
will come or not, and who nevertheless keep smiliag? 

Madrid has not enough to eat. Madrid bums to warm herself 
the beams of her wrecked houses (it is not an image, it is true), but 
Madrid holds out and ever shall. 

Undated 

The insurgents have launched tonight new assaults against 
Madrid. From ten o’clock to one o’clock in the morning, we have 
heard a violent cannonade. The whole governmental artillery 
fired at the same time. It appears that the rebels try to gain a 
footing in the Rosales plateau. At the moment they have not 
succeeded yet. 

Tin's was the last message sent to Paris-Soir by Louis Delapree. For 
some time he had been aware that his dispatches were being tampered 
with by the editor, and only half of them were printed. He sent off a 
blast to the editor: “I thought you were my friend, and would spare 
me a useless task. For three weeks I have been getting up at 5 a.m. 
in order to get the news into the first edition. You made me work for 
the waste-paper basket. Thanks. I shall send you nothing more. It is 
not worth while. Tlte massacre of a hundred Spanish children is less 
interesting than a Airs. Simpsons sigh.” 

On December 11th he drove to the airport andfiewoffto Paris. He 
never reached Paris. His plane was shot down in fames over Guadalajara. 
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importance of this cube of masonry. Having ventured die other 
day into the no-man’s-land of University City with the men of 
a patrol, I was pursued for twenty minutes by a mediodical 
rifleman. Impossible to escape. No matter where I went, the man 
saw me from his window and a bullet came to bury itself into 
the loam, nearby. It appeared that this untirable but luckless 
sniper had some pals who shared his game, for the men with me 
were submitted to the same treatment. As soon as we lifted the 
head, we heard a hiss and a litde spurt of mud rose within our 
neighbourhood. 

I should have said nothing of this Htde incident if it did not 
make understandable how the rebels from the Hospital Clinico 
were enabled to play, like a cat with mice, with the militiamen’s 
life, mowing down the convoys of supphes, decimating the 
loyal troops in their drives, backing with close fire dieir own 
attacks. 

Now it is finished. By dint of 155’s the loyaUsts have begun by 
reducing tlie dangerous budding to an enormous heap of bricks. 
Seen through die binoculars it looks like one of those shapeless 
Nineveh ruins which sink slowly into the uniformity of the 
desert. It was unbelievable that there were still some men aUve 
in such a disaster. But it was true. When the dinamiteros and the 
governmental dirowers of grenades advanced towards the ruins, 
flinging die thunderbolt with dicir distended arms, you could see 
little black silhouettes spring from the shapeless heap of bricks, 
ruiuiing with all the strength of their legs in the direction of die 
enemy s lines. In two hours this enemy’s position wliich for a 
week had endangered the defence of Madrid was transformed 
into^ a ruin where the governmental machine-guiuiers were 
driving in the trivet of dieir macliines. 

Everywhere a similar good fortime followed the loyal troops. 
In the Moncloa, in the very spot where raised the Palazette of die 
Duches of Alba who was loved by Goya and whose beauty, 
splendour of the “Maja Desnuda” lights die centuries, 
nuhtiamen repulse an attack. 

At die Iron gate they are clearing up the last houses occupied by 
1 Corunna road. In the south dicy reconquer 

\ illl^avcrdc, ivherc die Moors were strongly intrenched. 

Tins mommg die govcmmcnnal attack widens. Tlic militiamen 
adwince on Casu Guemada and Garobitos. 
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fooddrink that the boys at the other end of the wires tend to 
subsist. One of the boys who’d been there longest leaned across 
the table and said plaintively, “Now you won’t go home and 
write about the drunken correspondents, will you?” 

Outside tlie black stone city was grimly flooded with moon- 
hght that cut each street into two oblique sections. Down the 
Gran Via I could see the flasUight of a patrol and hear him 
demanding in low voices the password for the night of whoever 
they met on the sidewalk. From the west came a scattered hollow 
popping hghtly perforating the horizon of quiet. Somewhere 
not very far away men with every nerve tense were crawling 
along the dark sides of walls, keeping their heads down in trenches, 
yanking their right arms back to sling a handgrenade at some 
creeping shadow opposite. And in all the black houses the children 
we’d seen playing in the streets were asleep, and the grownups 
were lymg there thinking of lost friends and family and ruins and 
people they’d loved and hating the enemy and hunger and how 
to get a httle more food tomorrow, feeling in the numbness of 
their blood, in spite of whatever scorn in the face of death, the low 
unending smoulder of apprehension of a city under siege. And I 
couldn’t help feeling a certain awe, as I took off my clothes in 
my quiet clean room with electric Hght and rumning water and a 
bathtub and lay down on the bed to read a book, but instead 
stared at the ceiling and thought of the pleasantfaced middleaged 
chambermaid who’d cleaned it that morning and made the bed 
and put everything in order and who’d been coming regularly 
every day since the siege began just as she’d done it in the days of 
Don Alfonso, and wondered where she slept and what about her 
fanuly and her kids and her man, and how perhaps tomorrow 
morning coming to work there’d be that hasty loudening shriek 
and the street full of dust and splintered stone and instead of 
coming to work the woman would be just a mashedout mess of 
blood and guts to be scooped into a new pine coSin and hurried 
away. And they’d slosh some water over the cobbles and the 
death of Madrid would go on. 
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Madrid survived the nightmare winter, and entered a nightmarish 
spring. John Dos Passos describes Madrid Jive months later: 


The correspondents take tlieir meals in the basement of the 
Hotel Gran Via almost opposite the Telephone Building. You 
go in through the unht lobby and through a sort of pantry and 
down some back stairs past the kitchen into a cavehke place that 
stiU has an air of pmk hghts and nightclub jippery about it. There 
at a long table sit the professional foreign correspondents and 
tlie young worldsaviours and the members of foreign radical 
delegations. At the small tables in the alcoves there tend to be 
mihtiamen and internationals on sprees and a sprinkling of young 
ladies of the between-the-sheets brigade. This particular night 
there s at a special table a group of British parhamentary bigwigs, 
including a duchess. It’s been a big day for them, because General 
Franco s gunners have bagged more civihans dian usual. Right 
outside the hotel, in, fact under the eyes of the duchess, two 
peaceful madrilehos were reduced to a sudden bloody mess. A 
splatter of brains had to be wiped off the glassless revolving doors 
of the hotel. But stuffed widi horrors as they were, the British 
bigwigs had eaten supper. In fact they’d eaten up everything 
there was, so that when die American correspondents began to 
trkkle in with nothing in their stomachs but whisky and were 
fed each a sUver of rancid ham, there was a sudden explosion of 
me spirit of Seventy-Six. Why should a goddam lousy etcetera 
duchess eat three courses when a hardworking American news- 
paperman has to go hungry. A shghdy punchdrunk httle ex- 
bantamweight prizefighter, who was often in the joint wearing 
a miutiaman s umform and who had tended in the past to be 

contingent who were generous with 
their liquor, became our champion and muttered dark threats 
a out c the place up and having the cooks and waiters 
e front, lousy profiteers hiding under the skirts of the 
. . . w o were sons of loose women and saboteurs of the war 
worse than Fascists, mierda. In the end the management 
a couple of longdead whitings and a plate of spinach 

firestftevoh diS'dow!"'' themselves, and the 

easiest and most sustaining thing to get, 
though It s high in price, is whisky; so it’s on that great national 
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manner. I have been here only two days, so I may not judge, but 
these are my thoughts at the moment; time may lessen my 
animosity, famUiarity enable me to ignore the plastered propa- 
ganda posters of a poHcy for which I have no sympathy. 

StiU the fourth. My contract is settled with the Sub-Secretary 
for Air, Colonel Camacho; he clinched the deal with a whisky 
and soda. One copy in my pocket, the other sent to the Spanish 
Embassy in London, who are to pay my salary in advance. I shall 
do no flying till I hear from them. A hundred and eighty pounds a 
month, three hundred pounds for every enemy aircraft destroyed, 
aU hotel bills found, two thousand poimds for my death or one 
thousand pounds for a permanent injury. It might all be worse. 

September 5th 

I go out on my first patrol. The Nieuport 52 I am flying is 
heavy as lead. It is No. 6-27, I must remember she swings like 
hell in the take. I give full left rudder; it is useless, I have not 
checked enough. We leave the ground in a climbing turn to 
port. I thank God that I am on the left of the flight. I should 
have been on top of them otherwise. 

The 600-h.p. Huispano engine stiU gives me plenty of “feel” on 
the “stick” as we chmb above the orange groves. I am now back 
with the flight, hoping they did not notice the take-off. Five 
Nieuport scouts heading for the enemy lines at less than four 
hundred metres. Not a bad sight they must make. 

The slight up-and-down movement of the individual aircraft 
gives us the appearance of being suspended by invisible strings. 
We are now climbing. Ahead, smoke is rising over the white 
haze. Is that a house fired by artillery? We are flattening out at 
last. What is the altitude? I cannot tell exactly, the altimeter 
needle is swinging across a third of the dial. The shadows stand 
out more than the shapes . . . ten thousand feet, no, twelve. 

We are opening out to a looser formation ; in this way it is more 
easy to keep a lookout. Throttle control becomes less sensitive 
with the wdened gap between the machines. Are we over the 
enemy lines? God knows, I don’t. The pilot next to me swings 
the nose of his aircraft to port, simultaneously letting off a burst 
from his two Vickers gxms. The attention of our leader has been 
dra^vn to three black specks. With engines full open the whole 
flight is now headed in their direction. All is tension. The five 
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A LMOST AS SOON {IS the war broke out, it became clear that it 
/J would not be fought by Spaniards alone. The first foreigners to 
-A take part in the war were Moorish troops fiown into Spain in 
German and Italian aeroplanes. There followed German and Italian 
advisers and munitions agents. The Republic was therefore compelled 
to seek aid abroad, and the long stream of volunteers and mercenaries 
serving the Republic was already flowing into Spain during the last 
days of July. 

Here is the account of a young aviator, Oloff de Wet, who was 
among the first to fight in the air over Madrid: 

August 4th 

Madrid is a madhouse. Every man, woman and cliild has gone 
cra^. They cannot have always been like tliis. Tlic waiters wear 
wliitc ovemUs and pistols; they will not take “tips”; every man is 
his fellow s equal. There arc no taxis. It is dangerous to walk in 
me streets, as all the commandeered cars arc driven recklessly and at 
great speed. I squeeze my way into the crowded trams but am 
never able to get out at my destination. Wlicn the inside is filled 
to ursting, and the whole air heavy with garlic, passengers 
Icstoon theimclvcs on the outside. Two hours ago I saw three 
pcop through tliis; a tram going in the opposite direction 

crus 1C cir bodies to pulp. Nobody seemed to worry very 
much. Huimn life seems of little account here. 
tr, 'uistr)' is not immune from die madness diat seems 

T ‘^'cry p ace. I wonder if I shall ever catch it. I do not diink 
to liatc all dic CTowds of uncoutli people 
rian nnm ' freedom, arrogant in dicir prolct.i- 

nodiing so much as ill- 
• nnered children apcing dicir parents in a rude and unamusing 
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wing. The stick goes flabby in my hand; in my agitation I have 
pulled the machine up too steeply, and she is ready to stall. A fine 
state of affairs with the enemy close at hand somewhere. But 
where? fflatteiung out, I kick violently on the rudder bar. The air 
blows on one cheek and then the other as the Nieuport skids 
from side to side. Vainly I try to locate our attacker; was it my 
imagination? No — there, clearly, was the jagged tear in the wing 
siurface. 

The remainder of the flight, flying in ragged formation, are 
certainly not in pursuit of any enemy. I join them as they circle 
round, chmbing, chmbing. Why not continue straight? I do not 
know that the enemy have long since gone, that LocatteUi is 
slowly spiralling over a certain spot. I have not noticed that we are 
only four. Were I to look over the side, I should see a black column 
of smoke rising in die stiff air. 

They got Clifford — the five Heinkels that only Collins had 
glimpsed as they made away close to the ground. They came and 
were gone like the mysterious hand of God. At five thousand feet, 
we straightened out. It was four-thirty, we had been attacked ten 
minutes earHer, we had reached the Barajas road at four-twelve. 
It was not more than five minutes later that the holes had appeared 
in my wing. So it takes just ten minutes to drain about a hundred- 
fifty htres of petrol from the tank of a Loire. 

It was as we flattened out that Maurice left us — going down in a 
steep ghde with a cold motor. It was a bad piece of ground we 
were over. It looked flat enough from high above; in reality it 
was all undulations and valleys. No place for a forced landing, 
but he had plenty of time to pick a spot — ^if there was one. 

We flew in a wide circle. This is a bad trip. There he goes 
heading for that gap between the olive groves. He must be near 
the earth now. He should touch down any moment; there is no 
wind, he will be moving over the groimd at aU his sixty miles an 
hour when he hits. God ! he has overshot the field ... he will be 
into that village in a moment. No, he is over. Heights are deceptive. 
From above, he should most likely make that ploughed field 
ahead of him over the dark dots that are trees. No, she is fimshed 
— the heart is out of her. Oh, slowly, so slowly she pivots round 
one wing tip, then the other, now, as a trapdoor closing, over on 
to her back, is stiff. 

Anxiously we watch for the dark figure that, pray God, may stiff 
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macliincs arc flying as one. The “darter” of madrine guns being 
warmed, I can hear distinctly above die roar of die motors. This 
is a great moment, one of the greatest moments in my life, I think. 

The sky about is liquid blue, still as die sea and waiting. We 
roar on. The dots have turned into three biplanes, srill too far 
away to name. We are closing on diena rapidly, then they drop 
out of die sk}’ as if all their levity is gone. The needle on die 
airspeed indicator swings to a standstill, as with the rest of the 
flight I dive in pursuit. It is idle. For one brief moment die sun 
glints on dieir bellies before diey arc swallowed in the ground 
haze. My macliinc shivers with sudden vibration, as, pulling out 
of die prolonged dive, we soar for a diotisand feet in an effortless 
climb. A dull, uneventful flight ensues. 

They tell me, back at die aerodrome, die macliincs we chased 


were German Hcinkcls, single-seater fighters which can easily 
outpace the Nicuport on die level; in die dive dicy cannot even 
be caught by the Futy. It seems we were lucky to get as near as 
we did. My shoulder is still hcaity, acliing from holding up that 
left wing. Do we always fly die same machine? Those Nicuports 
should be rerigged; aU die dircc I have floim have been left-wing 
low. Fl)Tng with the port tank light would help, but long patrols 
rnust mean a full load. In future I shall close that right tank until 
the left is ernpty or that wing comes up. It is hell fliring a machine 
that is fighting one all die time. . , . 

I stiU have the excitement of this morning’s cliasc. It must have 
been hke that in the War. But this, a war— I cannot think of it as 
such. I dways associate wars ivith odicrs I radicr admire: to be in 
rnakes it at once commonplace. How can sudden dcadi 
^ 4 1 ordinaty’-? Cartwright’s passing, was it that? 

^ ^ die here. Must I alw.ays live 

^ ^ surroundings? Is it heroic to be destroyed? I do 

blinreS'the li^S: 


September 2^th 

Baraias" above the diin ribbon of road leading to 

The counn-v^^ nothing to be seen of any advancing columns. 

petiitSk on die road ... a 

bullets that arasb fuel rather than hear the 

Duuets that crash through die metal covering of my starboard 
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be there to punish us. The bombers have formed a fairy mig oyer 
the road junction. I suppose they know what they are dropping 
their “stuff” on. ... I can see nothing— or is that a column co^g 
up the road? . . . White ribbons of smoke stream away from 
another salvo, bursting wide of the crossroad. . . . The bonmers, 
unloaded, low to the ground are heading for Getafe. . . . Now 
banging forward in the webbing of my harness. Divmg vertically 
on the road crowded with troops. Down, down, down. Motor 
racing to peak roar — a high, wild note. Far in front of me . . . re 
berets, lorries, trees, the khaki cloaks of the running men a 
coming to meet me. It is like blowing up a plate of sand, the grams 
scattering, leaving the road naked and white. i r 

As a hve thing in ecstacy the Dewoitine shivers to me touch o 
my hand on the trigger release. We plunge on, the skin tight on 
my forehead, my neck cold. Flecks of flame on the leading e ge o 
the wind. Alone in God’s heaven I hang in my small vibrating 
universe, self-girt. The flesh and bones of me quiver on the same 
short frequency while aU my thoughts are wrapped m the blue, 
blue note of the exhaust. It is a great moment, an intense moment 
... an instant in a Ufetime where man may find his own afhmty 
in the male self-sufficiency of the pounding metal. Two and a 
half thousand revolutions a minute, the heartbeat of the steermg 
mass of alloy close in front of me. The pulse of the metel organism. 
It is all good and strong and real. Every instant of the dive is 

hved. ... 1 1 1 ■ 

Gently back on the stick. The strap of my helmet whips my 
cheek. The aircraft shudders. I lose my breath as a last spasm 
sweeps the length of the machine. The world is movmg 
me . . . trees, houses, roads . . . villages sHp imderneath me e y o 
my machine. The horizon falls Iffie the edge of ^ °Ne 
suddenly drawn down, and I am climbing heavenwards. e ay 
bleached face of the moon peeps from beneath my wmg. e 

sweet metallic flavour of blood is on my cheek as my nose ee s. 

Once again we dive alternatively; the specks and dots o men 

scatter in the fields adjacent to the road. i i r 

Turning again for home, far away, the sun throws back from 

the Breguets. r c 

Less than twenty minutes will see us over Getafe. The scene o 
our attack is already many miles behind. I wonder what can have 
become of the Heinkels and Fiats. 
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creep from beneatli her. Several people are approacliiiig from 
different directions— dim, distant dots moving like ants on the 
red eardi. It is useless to stay longer. We head for Getafe. The 
disasters of our flight have preceded us. Maurice has escaped %vitli 
uvo broken legs, is lying unconscious m the hospital; he should 
Uve. His petrol tank, as I suspected, had been holed by a bullet 
from one of die Heinkels. 

Septeiiiher 27th 

High excitement in the commandant’s office. The rebels have 
taken Barajas. They are pushing forward to die relief of the 
Alcdzar. The diree heavy bombers, Potez 54s, their , Lorraine 
engines warming, stand ready, each loaded widi nearly two diou- 
sand pounds of bombs. Six Breguets are rapidly being prepared. 
Everywhere there is activity. Nobody is very gay. We do not 
need to be told that we shall not all come back. This is the biggest 
show I shall have been on. The Potez are to take off first, bomb 
die positions at Barajas, on dieir return die six Breguets are to 
repeat the operation. I am detailed for die second escort, widi 
Loire No. 3-14 to fly in a mixed flight widi five odier fighters. 
We are to be ready to take off at 9.40. . . . 

Heading towards Toledo, we fighters are flying in two flights of 
three machines. Our motors are throttled back to keep pace widi 
the six Breguets a thousand feet beneadi us. 1 wonder how old 
those Breguets can be. They must have just missed die Great 
War. How soHd diey look wallowing along under the power of 
dieir single motors, how like diose pictures I have seen of the 
German Taubes with their swept-back vung tips, only the War- 
time bomber looked a much “cleaner job.” Spaniards call die 
Breguet the Guardian Angel.” They say nobody ever gets 
killed in them. 

It is 10.20 — twenty minutes since we left Getafe. Away to the 
Muth I can still distinctly recognize the turrets of die Alcdzar and 
beyond it a white bridge across the Tagus. We should be over die 
objective at any moment now. Hardly is the thought formed in 
my mind than, glancing over die side of die cockpit, I see the 
mti-aircraftbarragediat is bursting unpleasandynear dieBreguets. 

rom hwh above, the explosions are vast daisies breaking into 
sudden bloom. I can see no aircraft. They -wfll not have been 
expectmg us back so soon, perhaps. On the return flight diey will 
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lived there for several years, become passionately attached to those 
works of the great masters. How well I can sympathize with liim 
and appreciate his feelings on suffering such a desperate separation. 

October 1st 

Flying at ten diousand feet under an overcast sky. The usual 
escort of tlie Breguets. Ten Heinkels punish us badly before we 
even reach the objective. The formation is forced back. Collins 
takes an explosive bullet in the left shoulder but gets his Nieuport 
back to Getafe. The doctor reports that he will be dead by morn- 
ing. ... I don’t wonder. He was soaked in blood when they took 
him out of the cockpit. I remember how he lay on tlie stretcher — 
his jaw hanging loose, his mouth white, bloodless cheeks, ghastly 
grey through the smudges of oil; those staring, unseeing eyes in 
the white ovals where his goggles had been. What a pathetic, 
awful sight ! God have mercy on the souls of tlie dead. 

Still the first of October. I cannot sleep. Collins stares at me 
from the darkness. Why should he die like that? The four squares 
of moonlight on the floor beneath my window are good to look 
at. I in one square and he in the other face to face. “There is 
beauty in an ideal yet,” he says to me, “and the Republic is an 
ideal worth suffering for, and the liberty of these people worth a 
man’s blood. God is the God of Freedom, not the God of Love. 
Man is the true God of Love.” He is gone. 

By the late autumn the amateurs of revolution were giving place on 
both sides to the professionals. Here Herbert Matthews describes his 
meeting with some of the military commanders and advisers sent by 
Stalin to aid in the defence of Madrid: 

The best known in the early days, because he commanded the 
Column in the first few months of the siege, was Emil Kleber. He 
was the man of the hour then, and we all played him up sensation- 
ally — as he deserved. His headquarters were at the Prado in those 
days, and that was where I first met him. A big man, physically, 
nearly six feet tall, rather heavily built and with a heavy face, 
high cheekbones, broad nose, thick lips, bushy eyebrows. Like 
Mariotti’s, it was a rather brutal face until he smiled. Moreover, 
there was a good-feUowship and modesty about him which the 
Italian general lacked. 
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September 28th 

Toledo has fallen, the Alcazar has been reHeved. Everybody is 
whispering it. I hope it is true. ... I admire immensely those 
heroic defenders of the old fortress. There are many amongst 
even the most rabid who thinir as I. 

September 2gth 

I have come into Madrid for the night. I am tired of my quarters 
at Getafe. I want to see new faces and hear feesh voices. This 
morning LocatteUi shot down a Junker. He attacked it flat from 
the front. All the crew were killed when it crashed. Everybody is 
druii at the aerodrome. . . . Fiesta, fiesta. I suppose the rebels 
do the same when they shoot us down. 

The Alcazar has been reheved; a young Hungarian artist 
^°J^^tned the report. I heard the tragic story. 

For several days, he recounted, “I begged the civil governor 
to give me lorries to carry the El Grecos and Velazquez to Madrid. 
But here, as you know, it is always ‘Matiaua . . . Momeuto! . . • 
Sunday monmg— that is to say, yesterday— I learned that certain 
enemy imits had penetrated into the town and held the points of 
cantara and San Martin. The governor was nowhere to be 
tomd. No lornes. I decided to come here to search for them; I 
ictt without even taking the time to dress properly”— he was 
° y ^ shirt and trousers — mud from head to foot. 
1 safe-conduct for leaving the town, I swam the Tagus; 

di-v-ini TT, get on to the railway ten kilometres 

hid 1 longer come as far as the town. After that I 

to the of fifty kilometres. On arriving at Madrid I hurried 

soles- but ill fitipping. muddy, my shoes vathout 
S ;„o *«. I cohd fed „o one. 

Harlv in^fh^ ^ I'nip, ids eyes fllicd svith tears. 

ToWo. it was he who had 
masterpiece ‘‘Tbe^H *^‘^^ 5 '^otch of Santo Tome, El Greco’s 
me S^abJ bu “il Co„„, d'Otgaz ” I say he showed 

which the canfo. ^ ^ f T S^cat pile of mattresses in 

priceless paintines h orly swathed. This, with many odicr 

m of tlic rebels, 

m > oung Hungarian painter had made his home in Toledo, had 
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Tlic upshot was liis removal from command of the Madrid front 
and the offer of a nrinor post, which he rejected. Months of 
idleness followed and the name of Kleber was almost forgotten. 
By that ver)'^ token it was time for him to come back, and he was 
made commander of the Twelfth Brigade. However, in the 
Aragon offensive in August he did badly, was removed from 
command, and has gone for good. He had played his part. 

Kleber was a good example of one type of International 
commander — the Communist leader under the orders of Moscow. 
There were other more important ones — Russians — but they have 
always kept in the background and none of us saw or knew any- 
thing in particular about them. I understand, for instance, that it 
was De Gorieff (Van Rosen is his correct name, I beheve) who was 
the brains behind the victory of Brihuega, but he has gone now. 
General Gall, who commanded the Fifteenth Division (now the 
Thirty-fifth, in wliich the Americans fight), is another of Kleber ’s 
type — a Himgarian, who is fighting, so to speak, for the Comintern 
rather than for Spain. The general who commands tlie Thirty- 
fifth now is a Russian called “Walter”, whose record is exception- 
ally good. 

A leader who is much more expressive of the spirit of the 
Internationals than any of these is Hans — just Hans, and nothing 
more. Nobody knows his last name, and nobody asks, for he has 
relatives in Germany and it would be unhealthy for them if the 
Nazis learned exactly who Hans was. He is a divisional commander 
too, who started as the leader of the Thaehnann Battahon of 
anti-Fascist Germans. If one had to pick out the crack unit of all 
the Internationals, at least until recently, the choice would have 
to he between diem and the Garibaldi Battahon of Itahans. That 
is as it should be, considering what Germany and Italy mean in 
this war. 

Hans is thirty-eight or diirty-nine, married, tah, dark. Before 
the World War he was a cadet in a mihtary school, for he 
comes of a good family. During the war he was an oflScer in the 
German Army, and he fought well. But what he saw then made 
him hate nationahsm, and he became a joumahst for radical 
newspapers. In the struggle against Hider he was on the losing side 
and had to leave Germany. 

Thus far his case was that of thousands of refugees. However, he 
was not content to accept his fate passively. During the Asturian 
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Kleber is the genuine type of proletarian leader. He was bom in 
Austria; Kleber” is doubtless his nom-de-revolution, for few 
of these men use their genuine names. During the World War he 
was drafted into the Austrian Army and foimd himself fighting as 
an officer against the Russians. He was ^‘captured” and “escaped. 

I use the quotation marks because he smiled slyly and knowingly 
when he told meabout it. Thatwas whenhe became a Communist, 
I imagine. Later he went to Canada, where he joined the expedi- 
tionary force that was sent to Siberia. Needless to say, it did not 
suit his purpose in any sense to be fighting what amounted to a 
Japanese war of conquest, and he soon was found serving in those 
Russian forces which were fashioning what was then called the 
Far Eastern RepubUc. 

, time he left Siberia he was a soldier of experience and 

ability in a pecuhar kind of warfare. Years of obscure struggle in 
Europe and America followed, during which he somehow 
acquired Canadian citizenship. Revolutionaries apparently have 
no trouble in getting any citizenship they please. One genial 
ussim officer assured me he had five perfectly valid passports, 
mcludmg an American one. 

The ^sxt place Kleber made a mark was as leader of a Red 
3 ^y m hma— 56,000 men, all armed with rifles, having just 
TOelTC rounds of a^unition apiece. It was in Kiangsi, and Mar- 
a ang Kai-shek, with 1,200,000 well-armed soldiers, had 
^ vn^ally surrounded. Kleber took his men on a retreat back 
3 ^ months, during which they marched about 

ffirpw ^ ^ \ force after force which Chiang 

and ™^^^hiing order and discipline throughout, 

f"’ of the Marshal’s reach, 

some mnnilf L came to Spain. For 

many sillv cin from circulation, and thereby hung 

a matter of emanating from the insurgent ranks. As 

hrauthoitief ’ ™ of his quarrel ^th the Span- 

been clear The °^ 5 cure, but the main outlines have always 

an imperative aSoh^ " 

led by a foreigner and one could not have their army 

boot. Althou^he shtinne^"'^ui-°°^ Moscow to 

Kleber got too much of if ^ ^^^ry nature of things 

t, and the impression abroad was bad. 
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His fellow political commissar, Hans Beimler, also a German, 
was killed in action back in November. Beimler was a Bavarian, 
whom the Nazis put in the Dachau concentration camp. In some 
way he escaped, although his widow is still being kept hostage in 
Germany. He was the real leader of the German Communists 
here during his service, and although Iiis job was poHtical commis- 
sar of die Thaelmann BattaHon, he could not resist the chance to 
take an active part in the fighting. The spirit that moved him was 
contagious. One day a group of Internationals had to make a 
charge that carried them around the dangerously exposed comer 
of a house. The first who went were shot down in tiieir tracks and 
lay there dead. The others hung back in dismay. Beimler gathered 
them about him in the shelter of the house and spoke quietly for 
a few moments, spoke of ideals, of the things they had come to 
Spain for, of the uselessness of hfe for them in a world dominated 
by the forces for which the insurgents stood. A moment later, 
with Beimler among them, they swung around that comer and 
took the objective assigned to them. Shortly afterward he was 
killed, and his body was sent to Moscow for burial. 

There are so many worth writing about! The Garibaldi 
Battalion fought so magnificently that its leader, at least, must be 
mentioned. He was Randolfo Pacciardi — one of the many who 
were intellectuals, but men of action at the same time. Pacciardi is 
a lawyer — ^handsome, cultured, less than middle-aged, with a 
World War record so fine that he was recommended for the 
highest award m the ItaHan Army — the Gold Medal. After the 
war he entered politics, not as a Communist or even as a radical, 
but as a RepubHcan. The word “repubhcan” did not mean that he 
wanted to make Italy into a republic, but it was used as an expres- 
sion of hberaUsm and democracy. He formed a war veterans’ 
organization of men sympathetic with his ideas. In a famous law 
case that Italo Balbo, now Governor-General of Libya, brought 
against a Socialist newspaper in Ferrara, Pacciardi successfully 
defended the newspaper. 

It goes without saying that such a man became persona non 
grata when the Fascists took power, and one fine morning he fled 
to Switzerland an hour or so before the poUce came for him. As 
happened with so many of his associates, Switzerland did not 
welcome him either, and he ended in that haven of political 
refugees — ^Paris. There for years he successfully pursued the 
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revolt here in 1934, Hans came to Spain to help tlie miners, who 
were suppressed witli a ferocity that provided one of tlie causes 
for the present division in Spain. So when the Civil War started, 
Hans had no hesitation. Leaving his wife and liis job in France, he 
came here, as he says, “to defend Uberty.” 

And then there was Lukacz, conunander of the Twelfth 
Brigade, and now dead. He was a Hmigarian whose real name was 
Matei Jalka. Once, out at the front, he assured me diat he was a 
pacifist but (he said widi a sigh and a smile) somehow he found it 
necessary again and again to fight for his beUefs. During die 
World War he was an officer in the Hmigarian Hussars. Feeling 
diat Communism held the possibUity of bruiging world peace, he 
joined the Soviets and found liimself as divisional commander 
in the Red Army fighting against Kolchak. The Bolsheviks 
having won, he retired, like Candide, to cultivate his garden — 
until die Spanish conflict started, and he felt he had to fight again. 
When I asked why, he gave diree reasons: because he hates 
Hitler and “diis is Hider’s war”; because Franco is killing women 
and cliildren; and because, in spite of his Communism, he has 
democratic ideals. 


One day in June as he was directing an unsuccessful operation 
against Huesca, a shell liit his moving car, and he was killed. In 
that same car was Gustav Regler, pofitical commissar of the 
brigade and one of die most popular figures in the International 
Column. Regler comes of a Cathohe family, and as a boy he was 
educated in a Cathohe school. Intelligent and sensitive, he had a 
mng internal struggle in his youdi from which he emerged as a 
iree-thinker. Like Lukacz and many of the hitemationals, Regler 
of bis best-known books is about die Saar — 
U/irfer Crossfire. Being anti-Nazi, he had to flee to France after 
e plebiscite. When the Civil War began he helped to raise die 
money whereby French workmen gave a group of trucks to die 
Spamsh Government’s cause, and he came here widi them. Because 
° French so well and was not too strong, lie was made 
pouncal commissar, but that did not remove him fiom danger. 

1 P'^ople in diat car which was hit, diree were killed, 

M ^ uf ^ woimded his fife was despaired of. 

1,°° *^^sfusions pulled him dirough, and in less dian a 
^ bi ^ chair at the Writer’s Congress in Madrid 

cssing a movuig and impassioned appeal against Fascism. 
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after the World War (he was only about thirty-three when he 
was killed). 

His service completed, he went to Chicago, where he was 
when this war started. In the interim he had become a Communist 
and an important figure in Chicago’s Negro world. A good 
businessman to boot, he owned a restaurant and other property, 
which he gave up to come to Spain. And here he died, leading 
his men in an attack. “We are here to show that Negroes know 
how to fight Fascists,” he said one day of himself and others of 
his race in the American battahons. 

Men came from all over Europe to fight in the University City, 
which had become the symbol of mens hopes of freedom from Fascist 
tyranny. One of the most sensitive accounts of the fighting was written 
by a young Englishman, John Sommerfield, who here describes a journey 
into the Philosophy building: 

We moved up in the darkness, making a wide detour across 
coimtry and through woods. Durruti’s men were down on the 
Madrid front, and some were with us, and companies of Asmrian 
miners with their dynamite, grand, tough, cheerful Httle men. 
The night was loud with burstmg hand-grenades : the dynamite 
exploded with an odd, fiat noise. In the distance a house burned 
fiercely, silhouetting the great cubical outlines of the university 
buildings, and throwing a dangerous Hght on our faces. 

We saw the Philosophy building then, Ht by reflected flames 
and moonlight, our first glimpse since we had left it to go down 
into the Casa del Campo ; the light shone through shell-holes in 
the walls, from the -windows the shattered sun-blinds hxmg 
drunkenly awry, a wrecked car sprawled in the drive, and there 
were great holes in the ground full of water. 

We entered ^through the metal doors, that were pitted -with 
bullet marks. Within it was completely dark, and we were lost, 
stumbling upon wreckage and broken glass, and guided by the 
sound of crunching feet we felt our way down a corridor, a door 
opened, and we entered. 

In die big room a single candle burned, its dim wavering Hght 
dazzling to our eyes. Underfoot was a thick, soft carpet, hea-vy silk 
curtains half tom down sagged from the barricaded windows. 
Down the centre of the room ran a long table, of rich gleaming 
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profession of journalism. He is married; he was earning a good 
living — and he left everydiing to fight for Spain, because he felt 
that it was just and right to do so. The Garibaldi Battahon is now 
dissolved and Pacciardi has gone, perhaps to return. He, too, has 
played liis part. Each life is worth a book in itself, and diere are 
thousands of such fives. 

Until now I have not even mentioned any Americans, but 
recently I had a long talk with Hans Amlie, adjutant of the 
Washington Battalion, who was lying wormded in a room of the 
hotel-hospital. Amlie is a mining engineer fiom Montana a 
prospector,” he calls liimself, who has roamed far over our W«t, 
Mexico, South America. He is not a Communist, not a Socialist, 
knows and cares nodiing about politics, except that he hates 
Fascism as much as any human being could hate it. 

The “Ludlow Massacre” of striking miners occurred when he 
was twelve years old and it set an indelible stamp on his spirit. It 
made him a fighter for the underdog, and in his case the underdog 
was the miner. Although under age, he served dirough the World 
War as a sergeant of Marines, and had a good record. Afterwards 
he studied mining engineering and found himself getting in- 
<issper and deeper in that struggle for the underdog. 

I ve seen many a mine in my career,” he told me, “where 
they sent men doAvn to work where silicosis was inevitable. 
Two years work, one year of dying, and no compensation — that 
was *^hch career. I’ve always fought for them, and so I lost job 
after job, for the owners got to know me. And then this war 
started. It was perfectly natural for me to come to Spain. This is 
the only place in the world where people like me belong at the 
moment. Anyone who loves liberty and hates Fascism must come 


^d then there wasOfiverLaw,a TexasNegro,and commander 
ot toe Lmcoln Battalion after Martin Hourihan was promoted to 
regunent coirunander. In the same action that Hourihan got 
j few days later. Law was killed. A Negro 

Tlim ^ white men who were proud to serve under 

not convey something of the spirit of the Inter- 
tivp anrl r ^ some sense the typical Negro radical. Sensi- 

naturaUv drift- d ^g^^st the fate of his people in the South, he 
militar/rrain'^ nioyement. First, however, he received 

^ g“^*-^^-^nierican Army, which he joined in Texas 
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better than my old one. Also I found some bottles of decent wine, 
onions, garlic, a sack of rice, pencils, a cigarette case. Everyone 
searched, but Joe and I were the quickest and found the best 
things; we found oil and tools for the guns, and there were many 
other things that we would have liked but could not take with us. 
Men had been working on the building when the fighting began, 
many rooms had not yet been completed, and tools and materials 
were scattered everywhere. 

This decay and ruin had not the pleasant mournfulness of old 
buildings; this destruction, this crumbling, this wreckage of new 
unfinished places had a strange, unnatural sadness of its own. 
Everywhere, replacing the gentle dust of slow decay, was a coarse, 
brittle rubble of broken glass and plaster and brick that lay over 
everything. 


The son of a Cambridge Professor, a brilliant undergraduate, poet 
and Communist, John Cornford went to Spain in August, 1936, 
and was a commander of the British section of the International Brigade. 
He was killed near Cordova on 28th December, 1 P36, one day after his 
twenty-first birthday. In this passage front a diary letter from Aragon, 
he describes the first time he was in action. 


Yesterday for the first time I was under fire. Tliis is how it all 
happened, and it is one of the most curious experiences of my life. 
I found in the evening that we were due to make a surprise attack. 
That same evening there had arrived at Llecinena (Lerida) a new 
group of Itahans. "^^e lit a fire in the backyard, and I was given a 
chicken to pluck. Then the leader of the group, who for days 
now had, let the house get into an indescribably filthy mess, 
suddenly set to work to straighten everything out and prepared 
a most extraordinary meal, the first we have had with clean cutlery 
and a clean table-cloth. After we had finished and smoked a cigar- 
ette--by now l am getting very used to Hstening to conversations 
of which I don t understand a word-we got our things together 
and marched out! We were kept waiting for an hour or mo in 
the square and I .twme fell asleep on the pavement-for that 
monnng I had decided that so httle was liappcning and we were 

=gd„ U asleep. Eve„ then 4 e ind.^ 
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wood: bottles, broken glasses, plates, grape-stalks, cigar ends, were 
strewn upon it; chairs were overturned, cigar and cigarette ends 
scattered on the floor. For a moment we grasped the richness and 
the confusion, die startled disorder of the room, and then the 
candle was put out and we were lost, in darkness again, waiting, 
hearing the sounds of firing outside. We slept a htde, were roused, 
and went out. 

It was almost dawn. Shells were fallin g now, and there was 
much shooting. We ran between buildings, and came to the huge 
red brick cubes of the Medical School. • One by one we darted 
across the open space and charged up the steps of the main 
entrance. 

Machine-guns stood by the doors, and there were sand-bag 
barricades. The tiled floor was thick with dirt and brick dust. We 
pt around and waited for orders. Fredo came in, his head done up 
in a bloody bandage, his face very pale and picturesquely good- 
We gave him some aspirin, and he told us to wait for a 
whua We lay on sand-bags and sang. Everyone felt cheerful and we 
smg for half an hour, until they brought in some of the wounded. 

j T • j ^ Frenchman from our section, on a stretcher, 

and laid hm down and covered liim with blankets; he was quite 
s , har^y breathing; the doctor said that he ought to be 
trephined, but they had not the means, and it was impossible to 
get 1^ away. We sat and watched him die. 

en Fredo came back and picked out the good shots from 
amongst us, and sent us upstairs. Long corridors ran in echoing 
perspecUves, dead Efts waited, at tlie end of passages were ruined 
V- ^ lugh-up room with big windows; diis was 

hundred yards away was the Casa Velazquez, 
at the raining sky. The 

barrirarlprl t-L ^ud swept away the broken glass and rubble, 

positions and the order 
wildly between SSls!'"'^ ricochetted 

W finding many dungs of use in Vf 

tunic very warm A ®^pnsed. I got myself a fine officer s 

trousU £lt were tom blitco 

could be easily mended, a new blanket. 
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planless nature of the attack. The group I was with was recalled 
back to the vines. There I began to collect the completely tuiripe 
grapes in my 'hands and suck the juice out of them. It didn’t do 
much to relieve thirst, but it left a clean, acid taste in the mouth. 
Then I saw the group which had taken the houses on the left 
come pouring back and take shelter. All this time I had not felt 
the least nervousness, but that may be because so far no one had 
been hit. I was surprised that the kick of my Mauser was so slight 
— hadn’t the chance of using it before — but all the same I couldn’t 
get it under control. All this time I couldn’t see any of the enemy, 
and so confined myself to shooting at doors and windows. Then 
quite suddenly we heard the noise of enemy planes. We crouched 
quite still among the vines: I was together with a long Itahan, 
Milano, a member of my group, and did what he did. Apparently 
the planes didn’t notice us. They confined themselves to bombing 
the other side of Perdiguera, where we were attacking. But after 
the bombardment our forces were completely dispersed — ^not 
out of cowardice, no one was in the least frightened, but simply 
through lack of leadership, no one had said where to go and all 
had taken cover in different directions. So Milano decided to 
retreat, and I followed him. A group of about fourteen collected, 
and we marched back. Presently we came to a well — a big, open, 
stone affair about six yards across. On top was floating a dead 
rat. We stopped for a drink, tliough Milano said we might be 
captured because of it. Then, as we were going back, we saw a 
group of men in the vines and marched back to them. But there 
weren’t many there. I went to sleep for a few minutes in the 
vines, but was soon woken up and told we should retreat. We 
retreated to a big stone bam on a slope above the well. Resting in 
the bam, a discussion was held. At last one comrade, a strong and 
intelligent-looking worker in overalls, took tlie initiative and 
introduced some kind of order. I couldn’t understand die discuss- 
ion, but I made out diat a committee of three was being elected 
to take a decision on what to do. And in die end it was decided 
to retreat. On the w<iy dovni I borrowed a mug off a comrade to 
go down to the well for a druik. I had a drink and sever.al odiers 
followed. (We had been about twenty-five in all in die bam.) 
Then suddenly bullets began to wliistlc very close — zip — zip zip. 
We crouched under die shadow of die stone rim of the well. 
Then eventually wc sprinted up die fields in short bouts, bent 
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me. Everyone was wluspering, and then every one would 
suddenly start shushing and altogether there was quite a noise. I 
was feeling quite good and cheerful then. After a bit we left the 
road, which was soft under foot and powdery with dust, and 
turned off into the mountains. We marched all night through the 
mountains, across the httle, banked-up strips of field they have in 
Aragon, through stubble. For a while I sHpped and floundered, 
then more or less fell into the rhythm. Then gradually it began to 
get Hght and I realised that this wasn’t a night attack at all. 
Then far below us on the right we saw the lights of Saragossa. 
After that we halted for a bit, and a comrade pointed out to me 
Perdiguera miles below. I had no idea we had climbed so high. 
Then at last I understood the manoeuvre. By a night’s march 
through the mountains we had got completely in the rear of the 
Sebastian, the fat Rumanian, who was more exhausted 
than anyone else by the climb, began to try and sing a song from 
e Meistersmgers, but I couldn’t make out the tune. Then we 
went down. We were sorted out into groups, but almost immed- 
y dissolved again in the confusion. From on top of a 
mil— It was now about 5-6, and full day— we could see Perdiguera. 

en we went down again and there was a ridge wliich hid it 
rom viev^ Then the advance began. Our single column spread 
out like a fan oyer the parched earth of the fields, and we began 
o move quickly. I dnew away the blanket I had carried all 
already hot. Then we came over the ridge in 
iin nn*tV. ^d at the same time heard an attack open 

soon village. We moved forwards and were 

village r ^ ^ vineyards a few hundred yards from the 
was di'cn r> ^ heard shots wliistling overhead. It 

of die vilhnp of discipline made itself felt. The houses 

hidden bv \ were 

seemed clear to ^ church tower showed. But it 

there was the attack to the right, because 

counter-attack macl:mc-gim wliich was holding up our 

field, A group of crL/d d.c 

u-i-.-. .. ^ _ ^hc vineyards and J 



manat^ed meet lie,,; , ^ 

idea who was wimii,, ^ All this rime I hadn’t die faintest 

'■^I’ng losing. Then I began to understand the 
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On January 2nd a new alfcrez, called Campos, came to my 
company. Being senior to me he took over my platoon and I was 
put in command of the two 8i-mm. mortars. It was a blow to me 
because I bked and thought I vmderstood my men. They seemed 
to tliink so too, for a party of them, under a corporal, came to see 
me and begged me to ask tlie Captain to retain me in command. 
I was fool enough to pass this on to Ahnajach, who said coldly: 
“Of course they want you. They can get away with more under 
you than they could under a Spanish officer.” 

Campos was a tall, flabby young man, a little stupid and morose. 
He told me that he had been one of the original members of the 
Falange in Granada, and that he had taken part in the firing squad 
that executed the poet Garcia Lorca. I prefer to beheve liim a Har. 
The NationaHsts, including the Falange, strongly denied any 
responsibility for Lorca’s death, attributing it to the vengeance of 
his private enemies, of which he had a large number; certainly 
he had many good firiends on the NationaUst side who would have 
saved liim if they could. His murder was a crime that robbed the 
world of one of its greatest living lyric poets; the mystery of it has 
never been satisfactorily explained. I say this with all respect to Mr. 
Gerald Brenan, who claims to have fixed the responsibflity on the 
Guardia Civil. No two versions of the tragedy coincide. Campo s 
account was not circumstantial enough to convince even me at 
the time; he was careful not to mention it in front of Alonso de 
Castaneda. The reason he alleged for the execution — that Lorca 
was a Communist, who was to have led a column against Granada 
— is too absurd to be worth consideration. In his lines on the death 
of his friend, Sanchez Mejias, it seems, lies Lorca’s own epitaph: 

Dlle a la Itina quc venga, 

Qtie no quiero ver la sangre 
De Ignacio sobre la arena.^ 

A day or two after the appearance of Campos a Subteniente 
arrived to join the 56th Company. This rank corresponds roughly 
though not precisely, to that of Warrant Officer Class I in the 
British Army; the raiffi, suppressed in the Regular Army, persisted 
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double wtb the bullets all aroiuid us. After that we could retreat 
in peace. We marched back across the fields to the hills. My throat 
was utterly dry, so thirsty I could not swallow, and I was hungry 
and very weary. It was only by a desperate physical effort of the 
guts that I was able to move one foot after the other. The climb 
up the mountains was a serious affair because the heat of the sun 
was colossal. I placed myself behind Milano, who was a mountain- 
eer, and followed as closely as I could the deUberate economy of 
his footsteps. We reached the top, and in spite of the fiasco I was 
begiiuiing to feel better. At least I felt equal to the others, when, 
before, I had felt rather like a sham soldier. And this was exactly 
the kind of physical endurance my body was best capable of 
producing — certainly I was no more weary than the others and 
certainly made less fuss about water. The group split into two 
halves, one going off after water, the other with Milano keeping 
up high. Nearing the top the breeze was a real relief, and we came 
into a pinewood, the first proper vegetation for days. Then as we 
came out of the wood we saw some sheds below on the right. 
'Ve went down to look for water. There was a well and a lame 
o man sitting by it. We hoisted the water in a leaky bucket. 
Just to show how thirsty I was, though die bucket was leaking 
rapi ly I -vvas able to fill and empty the cup (-§• pint) five times 
e ore die bucket was empty. I noticed diat the more experienced 
rai ' e^. Then we went off to the bam and slept for three 
lours. Atterwards the old man put us on to a road, we moved 
cripple’s pace, through cypress woods, past 
<:rirl'^n climbing fields, past great slabs of marble 

wore! w ° hills, stopping at every well to drink. The 
first downhill. When we reached the 

frontal earned that five men had been killed in die 

round die st home, past die big ampliitheatre 

bam strio ofTr' pond widf its green meds, past die 

UceZZ " f°°'baU ground, and back into 


Kewp, att irisiwim ils volunteers. Here P 

uitwillint:; cxccution/rirT^T ^ describes how he acted as 

provides' a UttIc4>now/cZ"^ ’'"^^'^Z^ Republic. He i 
Garcia Lorca: ^H^^^'natiou for the death of the poet, Fedc 
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beans or garbanzos (cliick-peas). The houses were hovels, the stre^ 
mean, filthy and dangerously pitted. But the people, though 
underfed and miserably clothed, were kind and warm-hearted 
and did all they could to make us welcome and comfortable. 

After three days we left Torrecuadrada for the ftont, to effect 
what the communiques called “a rectification of the line. Tms 
meant occupying and fortifying a range of hills overlooking t e 
vaUey of the Tajuna. The enemy, evidently fearing an attack m 
strength, had withdrawn beyond the river, and so we were able 
to occupy the ground without loss. Noriega had goim on leave, 
and I had taken over his platoon of machine-guns. The wor o 
fortification was extremely arduous, for the ground was har — m 
some places it was rock — so that our picks and shovels made Jitt e 
impression. At the end of five days the men’s hands were cowred 
with bhsters and sores. Much of the work was in view ® 
enemy and had to be done at night. There was no shelter; we had 
to snatch what sleep we could lying in the open, each wrapped in 
his capote and blanket, m a temperature well below zero. 
the weather was ftne. The men worked with a wiU, their mg^ 
spirits seemingly unaffected by cold, fatigue or the pain of their 
hands. My platoon was attached to Captain Cancela and me 
53 rd Company, an arrangement that gave me great pleasure, tor 
he and his officers were such a gay and friendly crowd that it was 
impossible not to be happy in their company. . . . 

While we were enjoying our rest on the 13th, other forces 
mopping up the numerous large pockets of the enemy isolate y 
the last few days’ advance. Although doubtless necessary an 
certainly welcome to us — this delay gave the enemy tiine to 
reorganize his defence and give us a nasty shock a few d^Y® ater. 

The foUoAving day remains in my memory for one of the most 
horrible incidents in my experience. 

The horror of it is still wiffi me as I write; nor, I fear, will it ever 
leave me. I can scarcely bear to write of it now. At noon next ay 
we were stiU. resting on our cliff-top when I was ordered to report 
to Cancela. I found him talking with some legionaries who had 
brought in a deserter from the International Brigades-— an Irishman 
from Belfast; he had given himself up to one of our pattoh 
down by. the river. Cancela wanted me to interrogate him. The 
man explained that he had been a seamen on a British ship trading 
to Valencia, where he had got very drunk one night, missed his 
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in the Legion. This particular creature was a cocky, ofEcious little 
man with a shiny red face and pert expression, a squeaky, angry 
voice and the appearance and manners of a monkey. He started 
to throw his weight about from the first moment, abusing the 
N.C.O.s and laying into the men with his fusta on the slightest 
pretext. It was impossible for us to control him, for Almajach 
approved of him, or at least of his methods. With the officers his 
manner varied between impertinence to us ensigns and a sickemng 
obsequiousness towards the Captain. Day and night the hours 
were made hideous by his squawks of complaint or abuse. 

At last we received orders to move, and on January loth we left 
Berlanga in a long column of lorries. To our disappointment our 
destination proved to be, not Teruel, but another part of the 
static Guadalajara front — the ruined and virtually deserted 
village of Almodrones. Situated just off the main Madrid- 
Zaragoza road, about 65 rrules north-east of Madrid, it had suffered 
severely from bombardment during the Guadalajara battle of the 
previous March. Few of the houses were undamaged, and the 
oidy uihabitants were a handful of miserable, tmderfed peasants 
who wandered disconsolately through the dirty streets. We 
lingered here a week, then set off on foot with our mules and all 
our equipment on a twenty-mile march eastwards. It was a hard 
difficult country, but the weather was bright and 
cold and the men were in excellent spirits, singing lewd songs 
torn the different regions of Spain when neither tlie Padre nor 
t c Major were around, both of whom disapproved of communal 
aw ry. ffi the evening we came to the mountain hamlet of 
cOTccuadra^, about two miles from the front line. 

e iMabitants of this region were the poorest I ever saw in 
pam, 1C country the most desolate. It is to the credit of the 
. *^^.'*h.°^B^ffization, Atixilio Social, that as soon as the war 
coTiflWo«^ L ^ towards improving 

childr/'n morning and evening at meal times the 

catTvinv n • ^^ound our field kitchens, each 

m2 fiffi . cook would fill witli 

.asked us to ^ ^"^d bread. After two days the villagers 

had never tastMl^l'^'r ^ children meat and fish, wliich they 

bread was a luv wliich upset tiicir stomachs. Even 

normal-lffidced’ thTir'Lvl”*^-' unaccustomed, their 

unvarying — diet consisting of a mess of 
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I was SO astonished that my mouth dropped open; my heart 
seemed to stop beating. Penarredonda looked up, his eyes full of 
hatred: 

“Get out !” he snarled. “You heard what I said.” As I withdrew 
he shouted after me: “I warn you, I intend to see that this order is 
carried out.” 

Motioning the prisoner and escort to follow, I started down the 
hill; I would not walk with them, for I knew that he would 
question me and I could not bring myself to speak. I decided not 
to tell him until the last possible moment, so that at least he 
might be spared the agony of waiting. I even thought of telling 
him to try to make a break for it while I distracted the escorts 
attention; then I remembered Penarredonda’s parting words and, 
looking back, saw a pair of legionaries following us at a distance. 
I was so numb with misery and anger that I didn t notice where 
I was going until I found myself in front of de Mora once more. 
When I told him the news he bit his hp : 

“Then I’m afraid there’s nothing we can do,” he said gently. 
“You had better carry out the execution yourself. Someone has 
got to do it, and it will be easier for him to have a fellow-country- 
man around. After all, he knows that you have tried to save him. 
Try to get it over quickly.” 

It was almost more than I could bear to face the prisoner, where 
he stood between my two runners. As I approached they dropped 
back a few paces, leaving us alone; they were good men and 
understood what I was feeling. I forced myself to look at him. I 
am sure he knew what I was going to say. 

“I’ve got to shoot you.” A barely audible Oh my God! 
escaped him. 

Briefly I told him how I had tried to save him. I asked him if he 
wanted a priest, or a few minutes by himself, and if there were 
any messages he wanted me to deUver. 

“Nothing,” he whispered, “please make it quick. 

“That I can promise you. Turn round and start walking straight 
ahead.” 

He held out his hand and looked me in the eyes, saying only . 
“Thank you.” 

“God bless you!” I murmured. 

As he turned his back and walked away I said to my two 
runners: “I beg you to aim true. He must not feel anything. 
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ship and been picked up by the pobce. The next tiling he knew, 
he was in Albacete, impressed into the International Brigades. He 
knew that if he tried to escape in Repubhean Spain he would 
certainly he retaken and shot; and so he had bided Ins time until 
he reached the front, when he had taken the first opportiuiit)’ to 
desert. He had been wandering around for two days before he 
found our patrol. 

I was not absolutely sure that he was telling the trudi; but 1 
knew that if I seemed to doubt his story he %vould be shot, and I 
was resolved to do everything in my power to save his life. 
Tramlating his account to Cancela, I urged that this was indeed a 
special case; the man was a deserter, not a prisoner, and wt should 
be unwise as well as unjust to shoot him. Moved either by 
my arguments, or by consideration for my feelings, Cancela 
agreed to spare him, subject to de Mora’s consent; I had better 
go and sec de Mora at once wlide Cancela w'ould sec that 
the deserter had something to eat. De Mora was synipatlietic. 

You seem to have a good case,” he said. “Unfortunately my 
orders from Colonel Pciiarrcdonda arc to shoot all foreigners. If 

j •consent I’ll be delighted to let the man off. You 11 

tmd the Colonel over diere, on the highest of tliose hills. Take tlic 
prisoner witli you, in case there arc any questions, and your two 
runners as escort.” ^ ^ 


I , ^ c.xliausting walk of nearly a mile with the midday sun 

blazing on our bacb. 

ivf' get any hotter in this country?” the deserter asked as 

our^accs .and back^^^^ ravine, the sweat pouring dovm 

niontlis ^ Wait .another three 

.o v™ ita' 
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small group of Moors had crawled to within thirty yards of the 
hne; there they were held, just beyond the range for hand-grenades. 
Away to the right a small steep knoU, five or six hmidred yards 
&om the flank of the three companies, had fallen to the Moors. 
Machine-rifles clacked and chattered from this hill, enfilading 
the line; they could fixe along the ranks of the three compames. 
They could fixe into the few very small groups of men, sheltered 
by the hfll-crest from firontal fire, who were all that those com- 
panies had as reserves. Their fixe cut across the path to the rear, 
down which wounded crawled. The men who were holding the 
ridge could hear no sound that meant help from behind them. 
And they felt unsupported, unsure. 

On theix left there was no sign of any friendly troops. The 
Moors overlapped tlieir line on the left, but had not tried to swing 
round their position. At any moment the attempt might be 
made, and the only rifles available to stop it were twenty pushed 
offin semi-isolation to the flank, beyond oUve-trees. At any mom- 
ent the gathering line of Moors ahead of the three companies 
might rush the ridge. 

Near the centre of the ridge stood a small white house, the 
inevitable casa blanca marked here and there on Spanish maps, a 
peasant farm. An EngUshman had placed his company near tms 
house during the morning, and an Irishman had ordered the 
company’s four inefficient machine-guns into action, several 
long hours before the three companies began to wonder if 
thing was aU right.” During those hours the white house had 
become a ranging-mark for Fascist artillery; shells had dropped 
methodically beyond it and short of it, until the bracket 
closed and the shells came pounding into roof and walls. Woimded 
who had been put in hasty shelter by its walls had to be moved, 
again: too many wounded for the stretcher-bearers to cai^. 
All those long hours a trickle of- wounded had 

back from the ridge, limping, crawling, dragged or lifted T e 

two or three RepubUcan guns, light field-pieces, that at st 
supported with their fire the defenders of the ridge, 
silent for some time. When they opened fire again, after the silence 
anyone who Hstened could notice that they were much ur er 
back. Their bark sounded woollier, less distinct. 

A sergeant said angrily: “We’ll not retreat! Not a retreat, 
but to retire a bit?” asked the man beside him. 
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They nodded, and raised their rifles. I looked away. The two shots 
exploded simultaneously. 

On our honour, sir,” the senior of the two said to me, he 
could not have felt a thing.” 

I went to examine the body. There was no doubt that death had 
been instantaneous. When we had buried him I reported to 
Cancela, who said: 

The Comandante has asked me to give you a message: he 
wishes you to know that he deeply regrets the shooting of that 
^ghshman; that he considers it a crime, and that the responsibil- 
ity for it must rest for ever upon the conscience of that ” — ^he spat 
the word — gentleman ! You know, he went so far as to send a 
pair of legionaries after you to shoot you if you did not immedi- 
ately carry out his order? That is somethine we shall none of us 
forget.” ^ 


A veteran of World War I, Tom Wintrin^ham went to Barcelona 
asajmmialist and joined the International Brigade in November ipj^- 
The JoUowing passages are selected from his book English Captain. 


, ^^^P^es of British infantry were fighting, through 
e early afternoon of February 12th, 1937, to hold a ridge of 
ipamsh earth and rock scarred and sluiced with bullets. Two 
r t ee attalions of Moorish troops were firing at diem from the 
^dge; the rifles and machine-rifles of diese 
weioFf j valleys with dieir faint smoke. A heavier 
evcrv inore deadly, a mechanized steady hosing of 

from ^ foot with fire, was coming at longer range 

wem ^le attacking force. These guns 

joined in a ciT ^ franco’s troops, Moslems and Nazi, 

one of the to drive a way through 

first sight as stranV°^ Brigades. In that Brigade a parmership at 
fans, Belgians rf Enghsh and Irish, French and Bulgar- 
companies were hr.U^*' English-speaking 

beginning to feel of the Brigade’s line. Tliey were 

Moors’ r were feeling desperate. 

Their spurting tmacliine-rifles were gadiering nearer, 

effect of une.xpcctedn^^r ^"’’’'^Sular and always giving the 
rock only a hundred to rii guUies and wrinkles of the 

^ to three hundred yards away. At one point a 
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and their bullets can’t fall everywhere. Therefore, my training 
told me, they are wasting cartridges. They may have ten times 
our guns and forty times our ammunition — ^it was still waste. 

It was waste. We had practically no casualties through this 
long-range plastering of the area, nine himdred yards wide and 
five hundred yards deep, in wliich the battahon lay. This fire had 
no power, either, to stop us moving where we wished in small 
groups. But it had immense psychological effect. I attribute 
O. s breakdown later, in part, to the nerve-straining insistence of 
a gunning never silent. 

On my way back from Fry I had a moment either of panic or 
of common sense — I am sriU not clear on that point. It was 
uphill, and I was moving away from the enemy, so I did not run. 
I had been spotted as an officer, I suppose, through field-glasses; 
two guns fastened on me the moment I stood up to go back. I 
could hear three or four shots for each step I took, and three or 
four pac noises as the bullets hit ohves near me or the hard soil. 
One gun was to my right, to the south; a bullet from it twitched 
the front edge of my tunic, cutting a half-round hole in it just in 
frorit of my trouser-buttons. “Too near,” I thought, and dropped 
behind an oHve-tree root. The other gun, from near the casa 
bjanca, sprayed at my heels. I decided to fie there till they got 
tired of me. Two or three minutes later one of Fry’s men, running 
back for ammunition, found me there; I felt a fool. (I should 
have felt silUer if I had been hit, for I taught my gunners never 
to snipe at a lone man at long ranges. You can’t tut a man, except 
by sheer luck, at a thousand yards and over, I had said. The range 
in this case was probably less, but not much less.) I felt I should 
look even more fooUsh if I now jumped up and went on, so I 
waved tire man to drop at the next tree. “Can you spot where that 
damn’ gun is, almost straight south of us?” We Hstened to it; 
I lent him my glasses. No result, but perhaps the s mall deception 
prevented a demorafizing story of my panic — or was it common 
sense? — going back to Fry’s company. 

The Fascist gunners got tired, or their guns began to bod; I 
was conscious again of the rhythm of spaced waves of fire’ there 
was no longer an omnipotent eye looking firmly at me. I put aside 
my field-day foolislmess and ran, fast, back to mv headnnarrers 
kere a timple order had been left for me: thatTSd 
advance. No time for the advance was fixed. I returned the answer 
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They had held the ridge for five hours. It had been the middle 
of the morning when their machine-guns fired the first answering 
shots in what was to be, for most of them, the hardest fighting of 
their fives. For many it was also the first fighting; the battalion 
was fiesh firom its training-ground and most of it had not 
previously been in action. 

The three companies, which had started on their march strung 
out in very open order, covering a front of more than a thousand 
yards, were fairly close together when they reached the ridge: 
their front at its maximum extension cannot have been much 
more than six hundred yards. They were not crowded; their 
total strength was just under four hundred men, and each 
cornpany was at first keeping a third of its man-power in support 
behind its leading sections. Men lay two or three yards apart. 
But wMe they were a fairly thin line of riflemen backed by three 
blobs, each only thirty or forty strong, they were occupying 
not as wade a stretch of ground as sometimes had to be held by 
battahons^of the International Brigade. Battafions weaker tlian die 
English had in this war held over a mile of territory against 
attack. In 1918, during heavy fighting, a mile would have been 
taken care of by a brigade or two. According to the standards of 

° Spain, the three companies were thick-spread; by tlie 

Stan ards of the Great War they were as thinly dabbed on the 
groun as Enghsh mustard needs to be on English beef. 


th(' about bc^d the sunken road, I had already noticed 

° machine-gun fire that was being sprayed over us. 
bccau<;e"hiTl of ohve-trecs that were dangerous 

ot£r nc treo-tumk to tree-trunk; 

lower bmnrvi''' ‘he still air as bullets cut tlicir 

paticntlv ^ sunken road was sprayed 

Sai mS ^ hundred yards back from the 

Runnmg down olives, there was no rest from them, 

the cracU-phht of bull21’ ^ wading into breakers: 

guns traversed int^n • came in a regular rhythm as tlie 

us. I shook off die undZT^’ shaping a swinging net of lead over 
me — a sinking of the £1 ^ ^'^^hng that this probing fire gave 

that God was cvcrx'whe ^ •'* small boy when told 

my silly thouglits went cvcr)-thing. At any rate— 

g ns vent-tliar gunners can*t in fact see evers-thing 
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long since gone. Their feet, bare, blistered, blcedmg or top- 
heavily swatlied m rags, shuffle down the road. Five, six or seven 
days they have been walking without food, and scarcely daring 
to stop for die shortest rest; they move forward widi short, 
shuffling steps. 

Every age and every kind is here. A few lucky ones with 
donkeys, mules or horses, but most on foot. Old women with 
faces creased as printers’ blocks, modiers widi children at their 
breasts, an old man widi over-tortured feet crawls on his hands and 
knees, children of five or six struggle widi some precious house- 
hold possessions wliich, sooner or later, must for sheer tiredness 
be abandoned. The road is littered with diese abandoned possess- 
ions, pots, mattresses, sacks of wool; and here a mule is dying 
from exliaustion between the shafts of a cart. 

Too tired to speak, there arises from this procession a continuous 
plaintive moan, like a Greek chorus — ‘ Aiee ! Aiee ! — uninterrupted 
for four days and nights. Night time is worse, the evening mist 
descends and soaks their clothes; after the warm day, the night is 
bitter, and "Frio!” [cold, cold] is mingled with the “Aiee!” 
Fires are started by the roadside and flare up, tlirowing tlie whole 
into fantastic silhouette. But no one dares to stay long. The Fascists 
are coming, though only rumour knows when. So the cliildren 
are roused from their half-hour’s sleep, in spite of hunger, cold 
and exhaustion. Now a new terror arises, for in the darkness 
and confusion children are lost, and frightened cries of “Maria,” 
Antonia,” cut across the uninterrupted moan. As one stands on 
the roadside watching, figures come up to one and, too weak or 
hoarse to speak, whisper — some pleading. Because one is not 
fleeing with them, one must in some way be able to help. They 
mutter their individual sorrow and pass on, to swell the collective 
^gotiy, almost unendurable to watch without being able to reheve. 

The lorry was packed fuU, tight to suffocation, and still the 
people below pressed round it entreating and beseeching. 

“Not for me, companero, it’s not for me I’m asking. But take 
the child, save my child.” “Holy Ma^, save the little one.” 
‘Mother of God, don’t leave my child. 

They put their arms round me; they fell to the ground and 
clutched my knees, holding up their babies and imploring my 
compassion. 

From out of a house came a man carrying in his arms a little 
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that I would advance at the first sign of our own tanks: none had 
yet appreared. 

We waited an hour for them, and none appeared. I think 
Springhall came back during that hour, because it was \vith him, 
surely, that I watched our planes bombing the Fascist position on 
Suicide Hill. It was not a very efiective bombardment. Three 
biplanes, looking very like the EngHsh Hawker “Hart day- 
hombers, unloaded three or four bombs each and made a couple 
of dabs at the hill with their machine-guns. I noticed no diminu- 
tion in the Fascist machine-gun fire, which was coming fiom the 
slopes south of the hill and fiom the knoU, and fiom across the 
road, as well as fiom the position bombed. After that ten minutes 
action I saw no more of our planes that day. They were too few 
to act as artillery for us. 

Nothing to do but wait. It would be criminal to try to cross 
six hundred yards of valley against forty machine-guns (my 
estimate on the previous day had been eighty; yes, but it is always 
wise in such cases to double one’s real estimate!). The valley, I 
hoped and beUeved, could be held fiom our side by seven Maxims 
pventy years old; how could I hope to cross it against the fire of 
five to six times that number of modem guns? Nothing to do but 


T. C. Worsley was a driver in a mobile blood-transfusion unit, 
an travelled from front to front and from city to city. The follounug 
(ascription of the fight from Malaga in February, ip37, is taken from 
/ns took. Behind the Battle: 


The road betsveen Almeria and Motril winds slowly for lOO 
Shc?.'' blue lulls- At any other time 

° ^ “f^utiful as any otlier road in Spain. But between 

dong it one of the most 
towTi and proccssions in the history of Europe. From the 

from the of Malaga some 100,000 people were fleeing 

thc\- were women knew already that 

they had — aj-^ no-^y ribbons, or arc 
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bubbled over into louder tears. “Padre, Padre , they called. Three 
wounded mihtia boys had climbed on to the roof; I did not disturb 
them. The guards and die interpreter sulked on the running- 
board. There was room for another two or three on the front 
wings, but I decided to reserve that in case I came across any more 
wounded; besides, the load was as much already as the lorry 
would stand. 

Once, as we went along some women blocked the road holding 
up a httle girl with the blood pouring down her face. I stopped to 
examine it. One side of the face was smashed in; the head loUed 
on a broken neck. She had been run over. We had to brush aside 
their protestations; we had enough to do for the living. 

Another time, a man was brushed by the wing and knocked 
over. I did not stop to see about him; they told me his head was 
cut open. But we had no room. I felt even quite callous about 
him at the time, though now his surprised, hurt look keeps recurr- 
ing to me. 

When we were forty trules from home, I decided to fill up the 
spare spaces, and, choosing a group of three wounded mihtiamen, 
I fitted them, one between each headlamp and wing, and one on 
the roof. 

Shortly afterwards die trouble began. 

From the very beginning I had thought that the clutch on the 
lorry was wrong, but the last two days had been too exacting for 
me to pay much attention to it. Now suddenly it began to get 
worse. A small incline, and die engine barely pulled up it; the 
motor raced and our speed got slower and slower. 

It could not be disregarded. I had to abandon the men we had 
just picked up, and the boys on the roof. They had been so 
delighted and pleased at their unexpected luck; now they looked 
puzzled and reproachful. 

But it did not make the least difference. The engine went 
faster and faster, the lorry went slower and slower; until finally, 
half-way up a small hiU, it stopped. 

“Get them all out,” the interpreter suggested. “Then it may go.” 

I knew it would not, but I went round to the back to explain. 

Directly I opened the doors, the hot, fetid smeU. from the 
iiisidc liit me in the face, the smell of rancid sweat, garlic, urine 
and vomit, in thick hot waves. I realized at once that it would be 
impossible to move them. As soon as I suggested it, they clung 
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boy, unconscious with a high fever. “He’s dying,” the man said, 
“you must take liim, you must. You can’t leave liim here to die. 
Tears were rumiing down his brown, wrinkled face; the mother 
followed, weeping, too; widi a baby sucking at her breast, she 
looked at me dumbly, imploring. 

There did not seem to be an inch of room, but thinking that I 
must fit them in, I ran my eye over the load and saw one woman 
who had no cliild; she looked strong and hefty, and healtliier than 
the rest. She must come out, I explained to my helpers. Come 
on, camarada, you must come out and make room for the child. 

I jumped up and caught her wrist; she struggled and screamed, 
with heart-rending, tortured cries, seized tlie side of the lorry and 
held it like a vice. Getting angry, I wrenched her hand free and 
forced hertothebackofdielorry, jumped down myself and pulled 
her off. 


Tlu'ough her tortured screams the woman lifted up her skirt 
and exposed her body. She was widi cliild. In an agony of remorse 
her in again; her screams turned to tears of gratitude; 
she put her arms round me, called me saviour and began to cHmb 
up again. 

Still there was the father weeping and holding up his son, 
1 commotion with the pregnant woman seemed to have 
cleared a Htde space. The modier and baby were hauled up and the 
woman with the broken leg was given the dying boy to hold. 
This was the last inch of room. As I turned round from fastening 

*-^0 lorry, the women were kneeling on the road 
holdmg up their children towards me. 

be back again soon; make on as best 
There’ll be other lorries con^g.” 
c'ti-; ^ prgotten about die seats in front where the guards were 
me interpreter. I turned them out and that gave me 
at me more, i^d now standing looking reproachfully 

SSE eight other children 

troUablv I a weeping copiously and uncon- 

trohably. I asked the mterpreter who they were 

*ildre„ of 

injde. I expllSTo X'f* *' Y''° 

take the chddren ” anri i c j J ^ ^ ^ 

they squeezed in’on the all into the cabin, where 

/ h ® on the floor and on the seat. But the brothers 
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Determined to follow this up, I moved among the group, 
encouraging the mothers and ragging the boys. And in an hour it 
was rewarded; they had aU stopped crying, some of them even 
began to laugh, the rest sat patient. Soon, I told them, there would 
be another lorry, any moment now. They need not worry. 

Now that they were calm, some of the women began to talk; 
I could make out the gist of it. They were all from Mdlaga; some 
from beyond the town. They had been on the march, three, 
four, five and some even six days, and they had no food. AU of 
them were nursing mothers, and I noticed their feet bUstered, 
tom, bleeding, scratched, shredded; many of them could hardly 
move. 

They talked fast and bitterly, and I only understood a httle, 
but their gestures and the words I grasped were enough. Only 
two had husbands aUve; they had left them to come in the lorry. 
The rest were dead, shot in Malaga. Malaga and the road out had 
been an inferno. SheUed from the sea, bombed from the air, and 
then macloine-gunned. The terror was alive and blistering in their 
eyes as they imitated the stutter of machine-guns. Soft at first; 
then louder as their hands described ’planes swooping: sharp and 
powerful as their hands dived. Only one family there was left 
complete. 

The tears started up again, and they leaned on me, touched me 
and kissed my hand. “But what shaU we do now, companero"? No 
homes, no man, no future. Companero, what shaU become of us 
and our children?” 

Unable any longer to maintain a pretence of keeping up their 
spirits, I walked away from them; but it was impossible to avoid 
it, the misery was inescapably there, on the road, too, crawling 
past, and fifty thousand stiU to come. 

It was another wonderful sunset; the sky flushed crimson and 
gold and rose as the sun disappeared. But its importance for the 
road was not in terms of beauty, but of heat. My party was 
beginning to cry again. One or two started, tlie motliers joined in, 
and soon tliey were aU at it. I went over to them; they looked up 
at me, and cried, “Frio! Frio!” (cold cold), and begged to be 
allowed inside the lorry again. None of them thought of moving 
there witlrout my permission. When I agreed, they were padietic- 
ally grateful, as if I were conferring on tliem the greatest blessing 
in the world; they kissed my hand again, calling me their saviour. 
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a little tighter to the sides, and looked at me with the uncompre- 
hending glances of animals afraid they would be hurt. I went back 
to the interpreter. 

“You must walk to the nearest telephone and get help. Ring 
the Sanidad and the Civil Governor.” I gave names and instruc- 
tions, but all the time I knew that the interpreter would do 
nothing. 

Then I remembered the dying boy, and remembered too, that 
somewhere at the very inside of the lorry there was a small botde 
of brandy. I must get the people out. 

I went round to the back again. The hoy was stiU unconscious, 
stUl had a high fever, and was shivering; he had been very sick. 
The atmosphere inside was unimaginable; I must get them out, 
for that if nothing else. I argued and persuaded in my few words of 
Spanish. When I tried to force them they clung to the lorry and 
fought; so I abandoned force. 

The sun was shining and warm; the grass was soft; I pulled 
some mackintoshes from inside and spread them on the grass. 
Frightened and suspicious, still suspecting a trick, they at last 
allowed themselves to be persuaded and chmbed slowly down. 
Each one that came out seemed to be more bedraggled, dirty, 
wretched and ill than the last. 

I took off my coat and wrapped the sick child in it, and, finding 
Ae brandy, forced some down its throat. It lay on the cushions 
in an unresponsive, huddled heap, and the two brothers came 
shyly back into the lorry and stroked it, and sitting down beside it, 
let the tears pour slowly down their cheeks. I tried imavailingly 
to cheer them up, and took the bottle of brandy to the people 
outside. 

I found them sitting pathetically miserable on the grass, and 
every single one, from the oldest mother to the yoimgest baby, 
was eying, a continual loud wailing, rising up from them, as they 
rocked to and fro in grief. Beside us, the long string of stricken 
people ceaselysly and remorselessly padded past. In front of me 
sat e wretched, bedraggled party, each woman clutching a tiny 
crymg baby to her naked breast and crying in time to its cries. 

took round the cognac and gave a mouthful to each; I took 
o my sweaty and put it on a twelve-year-old who was complain- 
-1 cold, and the child looked so ridiculous that several of 
the children stopped crying and smiled-a Httle wanly. 
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was their last hope that I should make some saving suggestion. 

The cabin of the lorry was packed with children, lying on top 
of each other on the seats and on the floor. But I decided to squeeze 
one more in, and I took the child round. “But not without my 
mother,” the hoy protested, and in a last excess of strength 
broke away and ran to her. She persuaded him to go in, and, as he 
went away, sank down where she stood on the road, drawing her 
cloak over her head. 

Then a boy of about fifteen, long-legged, overgrown, thin, 
pale and hoarse. He had been walking for three days, alone. He 
came up to me, too tired to speak. He pointed interrogatively at 
the lorry. I shook my head. “It’s fuU, I’m sorry.” There was the 
faintest shrug of the shoulders in resignation, and then he span, 
toppled and fell : out ; done ; it had been his last effort. 

As I picked him up I felt his clothes wet through and I went to 
find a mackintosh for him. They were a few out of the thousands 
“Feed my sheep.” The text kept running through my head with 
the derisive irony of a phrase of music. “Feed my sheep.” And I 
found myself cursing and shouting at die top of my voice. 
“Well, why don’t you feed your bloody sheep? Why don’t you?” 

Still the people shuffled by, and one would detach herself and 
come up to me and dumbly turn away again from my ineffective 
sympathy. StiH from inside the lorry, the crying of the women 
rose and swelled and fell away again, and steam slowly ascended 
fiom the fetid atmosphere inside. 

Once I ht a match to examine the unconscious child. Immed- 
iately from the people on the road a frightened cry went up: 

Light, put out the light,” and the women inside, with tears in 
their eyes, begged me to put it out. When I asked the guards what 
was the matter, they pointed down the coast to the hghts of a 
battleship thirty miles away; there was a faint sound of firing. 

They are afraid she will see the Hght and bomb us.” 

At half-past three there was a roar in the distance and the lights 
of powerful cars. Thirty fast lorries ploughed an opening through 
the crowd by the power of their sirens and headlights, taking no 
notice of the cry of “Lights, hghts.” As they slowed down to pass 
us, I saw that they were a company of the International Brigade 
going down to Motril; no one cheered or cared. 

An horn: later after many useless attempts, I managed to stop 
a car going to Almeria. It was a staff car and one of the ofEcers 
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Once inside, they sat in their self-generated heat, the cliildren 
mostly sleeping, the women wliimpcring. 

The unit spent three days and nights on the road between Ahneria 
and Mdlaga, usin^ the lorry as an ambulance and taking it in turns to 
bring back the unfit from the end of this dolorous procession. The follow- 
ing description of Worsleys tour of duty on the road was read at an Arms 
for Spain rally in the Albert Hall, as a fill-in after his reading of his 
own poem, Spain, by W. H. Auden, and he honoured it by breaking into 
tears halfway through. 

The night dragged mtolerably; I had to stay outside to try and 
stop a car and get a message back to Almeria. But none would 
stop, any more dian, earher, I had stopped. A night dew added to 
die misery of the cold and die darkness, and “Frio! Frio!” rose 
up from die endless, dragging procession. 

All the time people would keep detacliing diemsclves from die 
crowd and, coming up to me, murmur dieir sorrow to me as if I, 
because I stood outside it, must in some way be able to reHeve 
them. I could do nothing but touch diem widi sympadiy, old 
men , old women and cliildren, and diey merged back into the dark 
mass of the crowd, re-adding dieir individual sorrow to die 
collective agony. 

Some I had to help. Once I noticed a htde boy who could not 
have been more than eight, standing swaying widi his finger in 
liis moudi, looking vacantly at die lorry. Thinking that he was 
lost, I went over to liim and asked where his niodier and fadicr 
were. The cliild, who could only speak in a hoarse whisper, 
answered unemotionally and dully, “Dead, all dead.” He had 
walked from Malaga by himself. Five days on die road, alone and 
without food. And now he was complaining of die cold. I picked 
him up and put liini into the cabin; it was at least warm there. He 
dropped instandy asleep. 

Later there came a woman with a son of about twelve. “He’s 
so cold, so cold. She stood there, stating it as a mere fact. She 
dred to gesture or to plead. Her movements, as she 
walked up to me, were die movements of a woman of eighty, the 
dow, shuffled, tiny, stiff steps with no trace of spring in them; the 
boy was sobbing. Four days diey had been walking without food. 
They waited there, not ashing,^ nor pleading, waiting as if it 
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. UiJiNG THE first whiter ofi the war the opposing forces were 
I very nearly equal. While the Germans and Italians sent 

Junkers and Savoia-Marchettis to aid the Nationalists, t le 

Russians sent small, sleek, snub-nosed cliatos to aid the Republicans. 
The forces of the Nationalists were stiffened by volunteers Jf^”^ 
Germany, Italy and Ireland, but they were balanced by the hiternationa 
Brigade, which made up for their lack of numbers by their daring an 
enthusiasm. Thus balanced, the armies grappled on seven or etg it 
different fronts, but few advances were made. 

Here and there a small battle would fare up, or a column wou 
blunder into another column. Sorties were made, and on t le ng t 
plateau where Don Quixote fought the windmills, snipers fired across 
the lines and men died in their icy dugouts. Significant att es 
fought along the Corunna Road and on the hanks ofthe farama i 
near Madrid, but they ended in stalemate. All that winter t ey wer 
testing their strength in the nightmarish cold weather. 

What it was like to fight there through that winter has een o 
George Orwell, who found himself more by accident than esign 
brigade of Catalan Trotskyists: 

In trench warfare five things are important . front 

tobacco, candles and the enemy. In winter on e a g 
they were important in that order, with the 
Except at night, when a remote 

nobody bothered about the enemy. They . . ^dfio-The 

black insects whom one occasionally saw hopp g 
real preoccupation of both armies was trymg o ^ ^ ^ 

I ought to say in passing that aU ^^^j^^p^oinJanuarytoMay, 

very htde fighting. I was on the Aragon f nothinf' happened 

and between JanSari^ and late March htde or nothin, pp 
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could speak French. He was most sympatlietic and asked for 
written instructions, wliich I hastily scribbled. ‘‘It probably 
won’t be till morning,” the officer said, ‘‘but I promise you some- 
tliing will be done.” 

I was very tired; it was my second night on the road and I was 
cold. I decided to make room for myself in tlie lorry by taking 
one of the cliildren on my knees. 

I opened the door and shook the cliild nearest, half ashamed of 
myself for waking it: only at last did it sit up, looking around 
sleepily. I tried to explain what I was doing, but the boy could not 
understand and I had to pick it up; it cried out protesting, “No, 
no, you can’t turn me out,” and clutching die steering wheel, 
clung desperately. I pulled its hands free, set it for a moment in 
the road, and climbed in. When I turned to pick it up again, 
after squeezing a place among the jumbled bodies of the other 
children, it had begun to stumble off uncomprehendingly down 
the road, crying and rubbing its eyes with the back of its hands. 

I called to it and leaning out, drew it up, set it on my knees and 
slammed die door. As it understood, it gave a tired smile, and 
pushed its face against my cheek and kissed me; and in almost the 
same movement fell back asleep against my shoulder. 

The sun was just rising when a rehef lorry rumbled up beside 
us. Soon they were all packed into the new lorry. They had 
brought a rope to tow me back with, but it looked to me too thin. 
The broken lorry was filled up widi more people; there was no 
limit now to the load; they sat on the headlights, the wings, the 
running-board and the roof. 
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was the town of Robres, which was in LoyaHst possession. Often 
in the mornings the valley was hidden under seas of cloud, out of 
which the hills rose flat and blue, giving the landscape a strange 
resemblance to a photographic negative. Beyond Huesca there 
were more hflls of the same formation as our own, streaked with a 
pattern of snow which altered day by day. In the far distance the 
monstrous peaks of the Pyrenees, where the snow never melts, 
seemed to float upon nothing. Even down in the plain everything 
looked dead and bare. The hills opposite us were grey and wrinkled 
like the skins of elephants. Almost always the sky was empty of 
birds. I do not think I have ever seen a country where there were 
so few birds. The only birds one saw at any time were a kind of 
magpie, and the coveys of partridges that startled one at night with 
their sudden whirring, and, very rarely, the flights of eagles that 
drifted slowly over, generally followed by rifle-shots which they 
did not deign to notice. 

At night and in misty weather patrols were sent out in the valley 
between ourselves and the Fascists. The job was not popular, it was 
too cold and too easy to get lost, and I soon fomrd that I could get 
leave to go out on patrol as often as I wished. In the huge jagged 
ravines tliere were no paths or tracks of any kind ; you could only 
find your way by making successive journeys and noting fresh 
landmarks each time. As the bullet flies, the nearest Fascist post was 
seven hundred metres from our own, but it was mile and a half by 
the only practicable route. It was rather fun wandering about the 
dark vdleys with the stray bullets flying liigh overhead Hke red- 
shanks whistling. Better than night-time were the heavy mists, 
which often lasted all day and which had a habit of clinging round 
the liill-tops and leaving die valleys clear. When you were any- 
where near the Fascist lines you had to creep at a snail’s pace; it was 
ver)^ difficult to move quietly on those hillsides, among die crack- 
ling shrubs and tinkling limestones. It was only at die tliird or fourdi 
attempt that I managed to find my way to die Fascist lines. The 
mist was very diick, and I crept up to die barbed wire to listen. I 
could hear die Fascists talking and singing inside. Then to my 
alarm I heard several of them coming dovni die hill towards me. 

I cowered beliind a bush diat suddenly seemed ver)' small, and 
tried to cock my rifle widiout noise. However, diey branclied off 
and did not come widiin sight of me. Beliind the bush where I 
was hiding I came upon various relics of the earlier fighring — a 
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on tliat front, except at Terucl. In March tlicre was heavy fighting 
round Huesca, but I personally played only a minor part in it. 
Later, in Jime, there was tlic disastrous attack on Huesca in which 
several tliousand men were killed in a single day, but I had been 
wounded and disabled before that happened. The things that one 
normally thinks of as the horrors of war seldom happened to me. 
No aeroplane ever dropped a bomb anywhere near me, I do not 
think a shell ever exploded within fifty yards of me, and I was only 
in hand-to-hand fighting once (once is once too often, I may say). 
Of course I was often under heavy macliine-gun fire, but usually 
at longish ranges. Even at Huesca you were generally safe enough 
if you took reasonable precautions. 

Up here, in the liills round Zaragoza, it was simply the mingled 
boredom and discomfort of stationary warfare. A life as uneventful 
as a city clerk’s, and almost as regular. Sentry-go, patrols, digging! 

patrols, sentry-go. On every liiU-top, Fascist or Loyalist, 
a knot of ragged, dirty men shivering round their flag and trying 
to keep warm. And all day and night the meaningless bullets 
wandering across the empty valleys and only by some rare im- 
probable chance getting home on a human body. 

Often I used to gaze round the wintry landscape and marvel at 
the futihty of it all. The inconclusiveness of such a kind of war ! 
EarUer, about October, there had been savage fighting for all these 
lulls; then, because the lack of men and arms, especially artillery, 
made any large-scale operation impossible, each army had dug 
itself in and setded down on the hill-tops it had won. Over to the 
right diere was a small outpost, also P.O.U.M., and on the spur 
to our left, at seven o’clock to us, a P.S.U.C. position faced a 
taUer spur with several small Fascist posts dotted on its peaks. The 
so-called line zigzaped to and fro in a pattern that would have 
b^n quite unintelligible if every position had not flown a flag. 

he P.O.U.M. and P.S.U.C. flags were red, those of die 
^archists red and black; the Fascists generally flew the monarcliist 
ag (red-yellow-red), but occasionally they flew the flag of the 
c v^d-yellow-purple). The scenery was stupendous, if you 
co lorget that every mountain top was occupied by troops and 
was t i^efore Uttered with tin cans and crusted widi dung. To die 
ng t ot us the sierra bent south-eastwards and made way for die 
vn e, veined valley that stretched across to Huesca. In the middle 
ot the plam a few tiny cubes sprawled like a throw of dice; this 
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The essential point of the system was social equahty between 
officers and men. Everyone from general to private drew the 
same pay, ate the same food, wore the same clothes, and mingled 
on terms of complete equality. If you wanted to slap the general 
commanding the division on the back and ask him for a cigarette, 
you could do so, and no one thought it curious. In theory at any 
rate each militia was a democracy and not a hierarchy. It was 
understood that orders had to beobeyed, but it was also understood 
that when you gave an order you gave it as comrade to comrade 
and not as superior to inferior. There were officers and N.C.O.’s, 
but there was no military rank in the ordinary sense; no titles, no 
badges, no heel-clicking and saluting. They had attempted to 
produce within the mditias a sort of temporary working model 
of the classless society. Of course there was not perfect equahty, 
but there was a nearer approach to it than I had ever seen or than 
I would have thought conceivable in time of war. 

But I admit that at first sight the state of affairs at the front 
horrified me. How on earth could the war be won by an army of 
this type? It was what everyone was saying at the time, and though 
it was true it was also unreasonable. For in the circumstances die 
miUtias could not have been much better than they were. A modern 
mechanized army does not spring up out of the ground, and if the 
Government had waited until it had trained troops at its disposal. 
Franco would never have been resisted. Later it became the fashion 
to decry the mditias, and therefore to pretend that the faults 
which were due to lack of training and weapons were the result 
of the equalitarian system. Actually, a newly raised draft of mil- 
itia was an imdisciplined mob not because the officers called the 
privates “Comrade”, but because raw troops are always an un- 
disciplined mob. In practice the democratic “revolutionary” 
type of discipline is more reliable than might be expected. In a 
workers’ army discipline is theoretically voluntary. It is based on 
class-loyalty, whereas the discipline of a bourgeois conscript 
army is based ultimately on fear. (The Popular Army that replaced 
the mihtias was midway between the two types.) In the militias 
the bullying and abuse that go on in an ordinary army would 
never have been tolerated for a moment. The normal military 
punishments existed, but they were only invoked for very serious 
offences. When a man refused to obey an order you did not 
immediately get him punished; you first appealed to him in the 
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pile of empty cartridge-cases, a leatlier cap witli a bullet-hole in 
it, and a red flag, obviously one of our own. I took it back to the 
position, where it was unsentimentally tom up for clcaiung-rags. 
I had been a corporal, or ccibo, as it was called, as soon as we reached 
die front, and was in command of a guard of twelve men. It was no 
sinecure, especially at first. The cciiluria was an untrained mob com- 
posed mostly of boys in their teens. Here and diereinthemilitiayou 
came across cliildren as young as eleven or twelve, usually refugees 
from Fascist territory who had been enlisted as militiamen as the 
easiest way of providing for them. As a rule they were employed 
on light work in the rear, but sometimes diey managed to worm 
their way to die front-hne, where they were a pubHc menace. 
I remember one htde brute throwing a hand-grenade into die 
dug-out fire for a joke.” At Monte Poccro I do not think there 
was anyone yoimger than fifteen, but the average age must have 
been well under twenty. Boys of tliis age ought never to be used 
in the front Une, because they cannot stand the lack of sleep which 
is inseparable from trench warfare. At the beginning it was almost 
impossible to keep our position properly guarded at night. The 
wretched children of my section could only be roused by dragging 
them out of their dug-outs feet foremost, and as soon as your back 
was turned they left their posts and sHpped into shelter; or they 
vromd even, in spite of the frightful cold, lean up against the wall 
o the trench and faU fast asleep. Luckily die enemy was very 
unenterprising. There were nights when it seemed to me that our 
position could be stormed by twenty Boy Scouts armed with air- 
guns, or twenty Girl Guides armed with batdedores, for that 


At this time and until much later the Catalan militias were stil 
on e same basis as they had been at the beginning of the war 
r-iJc 1 \ of Franco’s revolt the militias had been hurriedl} 

lT ° trade umons and poHtical parties; each wa: 

miirli ^ pohtical organization, owing allegiance to its party a: 
whirl. “'^'^'^^..^o’^emment. When the Popular Army, 

ordinarv ^inr.. army organized on more or less 

militi ^ raised at the beginning of 1937, the party 
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often shone for an hour in the middle of die day; but even if it was 
not really cold, I assure you that it seemed so. Sometimes there 
were shrieking winds that tore your cap off and twisted your 
hair in all direcrions, somerimes there were mists diat poured into 
die trench hke a hquid and seemed to penetrate your bones; 
frequendy it rained, and even a quarter of an hour’s rain was 
enough to make conditions intolerable. The thin skin of earth 
over the limestone turned promptly into a slippery grease, and as 
you were always walking on a slope it was impossible to keep 
your footing. On dark nights I have often fallen half a dozen 
times in twenty yards; and this was dangerous, because it meant 
that the lock of one’s rifle became jammed with mud. For days 
togedier clothes, boots, blankets, and rifles were more or less 
coated with mud. I had brought as many thick clodies as I could 
carry, but many of the men were terribly underclad. For the 
whole garrison, about a hundred men, diere were only twelve 
greatcoats, which had to be handed from sentry to sentry, and 
most of the men had only one blanket. One icy night I made a 
hst in my diary of the clothes I was wearing. It is of some interest 
as showing the amount of clothes the human body can carry. I 
was wearing a thick vest and pants, a flannel shirt, two pullovers, a 
woollen jacket, a pigskin jacket, corduroy breeches, puttees, tliick 
socks, boots, a stout trench-coat, a muffler, lined leather gloves, 
and a woollen cap. Nevertheless I was sliivering hke a jelly. But 
I admit I am unusually sensitive to cold. 

Firewood was the one thing that really mattered. The point 
about the firewood was that there was practically no firewood to 
be had. Our miserable mountain had not even at its best much 
vegetation, and for months it had been ranged over by freezing 
mihtiamen, with the results that everything thicker than one’s 
finger had long since been burnt. When we were not eating, 
sleeping, on guard or on fatigue-duty we were in the valley 
behind the position, scrounging for fuel. AU my memories of that 
time are memories of scrambling up and down the almost 
perpendicular slopes, over the jagged limestone that knocked one’s 
boots to pieces, pouncing eagerly on tiny twigs of wood. Three 
people for a couple of hours could collect enough fuel to keep the 
dug-out fixe ahght for about an hour. The eagerness of our 
search for firewood turned us all into botanists. We classified 
according to their burning properties every plant that grew on the 
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name of coinraclcship. Cynical people with no experience of 
handling men will say instantly that this will never “work,’ 
but as a matter of fact it docs “work” in the long run. The discip- 
line of even die worst drafts of militia visibly improved as rime 
went on. In January die job of keeping a dozen raw recruits up to 
the mark almost turned my hair grey. In May for a short while I 
was acting-lieutenant in command of about thirty men, English 
and Spanish. We had all been under fire for months, and I never 
had the slightest difficulty in getting an order obeyed or in getting 
men to volunteer for a dangerous job. “Revolutionar}'” discipline 
depends on political consciousness — and on understanding of tt>hy 
orders must be obeyed; it takes time to. diffuse diis, but it also takes 
time to drill a man into an automaton on die barrack-square. 
The journalists who .sneered at the militia-system seldom rcnieni- 
bered that die militias had to hold the line while the Popular 
Army w.as training in the rear. And it is a tribute to the strcngdi of 
revolutionary discipline that die militias stayed in the field at 
all. For until about June 1937 there was nothing to keep dieni 
dicrc, cx’ccpt class loy.alty. Individual deserters could be shot — 
were shot, occasionally — but if a thousand men had decided to 
walk out of the line altogether there was no force to stop diem. 
A conscript army in the same circumstances — wridi its batde- 
police removed — would have melted away. Yet die militias held 
1C liiic, though God knows they won very few wetories, and 
even mdividual desertions were not conmion. hi four or five 
months m the P.O.U.M. militia I only heard of four men desert- 
^n two of those were fairly certainly spies who had enhsted 
o o tarn iiiformation. At the beginning the apparent chaos, die 
general lack of training, die fact that you often had to argue for 
f get an order obeyed, appalled and 
na cd me. I had British Army ideas, and certainly the Spanish 
ruilikc the British Army. But considering die 
expect were better troops than one had any right to 

neriod^Sf^ firewood-always firewood. Throughout diat 
tion fircwond* entry in nay diary that does not mcn- 

three ^e wL between two and 

cold warritm « was mid-winter and die 
low on manv ni&Ff *^empcrature was not exceptionally 

’ ^ not even freeze, and die wiktry sun 
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Other day, and dicrc was even an issue of candles. They were very 
thui candles, like those on a Christmas cake, and were popularly 
supposed to have been looted from churches. Every dug-out was 
issued daily with three inches of candle, which would bum for 
about twenty minutes. At that time it was still possible to buy 
candles, and I had brought several pounds of diem widi me. 
Later on die famine of matches and candles made life a misery. 
You do not realize the importance of these tilings until you lack 
them. In a night-alarm, for instance, when everyone in the 
dug-out is scrambling for his rifle and treading on everybody else’s 
face, being able to strike a hght may make die difference between 
Kfe and death. Every militiaman possessed a tinder-lighter and 
several yards of yellow wick. Next to liis rifle it was his most 
important possession. The tinder-lighters had the great advantage 
that they could be struck in a wind, but they would only smoulder, 
so that they were no use for lighting a fire. When the match 
famine was at its worst our only way of producing a flame was 
to pull the bullet out of a cartidge and touch the cordite off with a 
tinder-hghter. 

It was an extraordinary hfe that we were hving — an extraordin- 
ary way to be at war, if you could call it war. The whole militia 
chafed against the inaction and clamoured constantly to know 
why we were not allowed to attack. But it was perfectly obvious 
that there would be no battle yet for a long while, unless the 
enemy started it. Georges Kopp, on his periodical tours of inspec- 
tion, was quite frank with us. “This is not a war,” he used to say, 
“it is a comic opera with an occasional death.” 

But the Spanish Civil War was not always, or very often, a comic 
opera. In the Madrid sector each army was looking relentlessly for 
weaknesses in the other. The Republicans believed that they had found 
such a weak spot in the neighbourhood of Guadalajara, fifty miles 
from Madrid, where the enemy lines were held ivith a mixed force 
of Moroccans, Carlists, legionaries and Italian conscripts fresh from 
the easy conquest of Malaga. The Nationalist army numbered about 
50,000, and of these the greater number were Italians. 

Against this force General Miaja threw many of the seasoned troops 
who had fought in the Casa del Campo. The commanders bore names 
which were already famous in Spain — Modesto, Lister, “El Campesino,” 
“Hans,'” Lukaez. The Anarchists and Communists fought side by 
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Italian commissars were already at work and would be sending 
a motor-cyclist in an hour with a proof of a leaflet for my approval. 

I was so excited that I could scarcely control myself. I had waited 
so long for tins moment! “Approval?” I cried. “Don’t wait for 
that 1 Consider that you’ve got it. Run them off at once and send 
me a supply. Imprimatur, imprimatur, imprimatur!” 

I repeated the clerical word, sanctioning pubHcation, with 
especial deflght. 

And then began the drama of the leaflets. For days on end I 
struggled through all its human and sad phases. I remember that 
for nine days I scarcely slept. 

Snow feU upon the roads, upon the fortified castle of Ibarra, 
before which our French and ItaHans lay, and upon our right 
wing, where the Poles were working their way forward in a 
series of short, rapid advances. Machine-guns were installed under 
the bushes, at the park-gates and the holes in the walls, but tliey 
still kept silent. 

It was for the loudspeakers to speak first, to proclaim their 
heart-warming message through the cold air. I looked up at tlie 
black gaping mouths in tlic white-clad trees. The first was already 
speaking. I stood directly beneatli it, a hundred yards from Ibarra 
Castle, listening to die men of Garibaldi calling to die men of 

II Duce: 

“Italian brothers ! Marshal Graziani, whom you call the Libyan 
hyena, and whom die Ediiopians christened ‘General Yperite,’ has 
been overtaken by their revenge. He was seriously wounded in 
an attempt to assassinate liim. You too, if you stay where you arc, 
will be in danger. The hatred of Spain will sw'cep over you 1 
Italian brodicrs, die Spanish people are fighting for dicir freedom. 
Desert die ranks of their enemies! Come over to us! Wc will 
welcome you as comradcs-in-arms, w'c, the men of die Garibaldi 
Battalion.” 

A bullet burst against the wall where I was standing with the 
French, w’aiting to sec what effect diis w’ould have. 

“Not a bad full-stop!” said Boursicr, their youdiful comni.andcr. 
He said it so grimly that I suspected somcdiing. 

“What was so spcci.al about it?” I asked. 

"It was a dum-dum. They cut the nose off the bullet and 

“I k.now what a dum-dum bullet is.” 
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side. The weather was dreadful, with fog, sleet, snow, and bitterly 
cold winds. Soiiictinies through the fog it was impossible to see the 
snowy heights of the Guadarrama Mountains. 

Here Gustav Regler, a novelist and refugee from Nazi Germany, 
attached to the Garibaldi Battalion consisting of refugees from Mussolini s 
Italy, describes the uses of propaganda during the early part of the battle. 


We pulled up at kilometre-stone 74. Torija, the mountain 
village, lay behind us, and before us two roads from the east 
came together. One came from Siguen2a, and the other curved 
over the plateau towards Briliuega. The enemy was in both places. 
He was advancing along both roads. What had been done to 
stop him? 

I gadiered that all the field-kitchens were out of firewood, that 
the men of the International Brigade were at their posts, but that 
me Spaniards were holding a debate, and that no field-telephone 
had been laid. 

There was nothing very new in this. All our batdes had started 
m the same fasluon — ^in chaos. We were all amateurs, Russians, 
Spamards and “internationals” alike. But this batde was more 
^ Here we were up against the troops of the Duce and 

e itoer. There were ticldish pohtical considerations, and the 
twernding consideration, which was die reason why my tide was 
that of commissar and not commander. 

can from the Garibaldi Battahon came up to me. He was 
a man ^ ^ Abyssinian whose fadier had been hanged by 

arrr.!?R- He greeted me and said, drawing his hand 

direrhr.rf — ^my day.” He had vanished in the 

Bill Ii' ° tdhuega before I quite grasped what he meant, 
hatinm I me. This was exaedy what must not 

connderarioi!I%^-^'^^ ideology cut across purely mihtary 
officers and ^ ^ batde that had to be decided as between 

t£ oW^r* his troops. 

Thatwas'wha^ diroats but to win them over, 

to poS That was what I had come for- 

in ideas. The true c^T abohsh the old. The revolution 

about the disintegratirrSffif 

propaganda. To rLort^ h., • enemy, to unmask the lymg 

I telephoned Madrid f ^ the midst of mmder. 

rom the half-demolished staff office. The 
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The loudspeakers sang the Itahan song, “Fratelli nostri . . 
Augusto got within ten yards of the castle. "Which would win, 
reason or courage? 

The bullet got Augusto as he was making his final sprint to the 
doorway. He clutched his heart, opened his mouth, then fell on 
his face in the snow. 

His fellow-countrymen fell silent when the news went 
round. Some of his own men carried the body back, and 
the whole company went with the bearers, weeping; they 
did not ask who would take his place. Had not the world stood 
still? 

I met them with the dead man on the road to Trijueque. 
Augusto seemed even taller under the sheet that covered him. I 
had often looked at him when I was giving him instruction. 
Now I bent down, uncovered his face and kissed his forehead, 
on which the melting snow lay. The bearers wept. 

“Murdered by an ItaHan !” one of them cried. 

“Caido — ^fallen in battle,” I corrected him. 

Mortar and machine-gun fixe was now coming from the castle, 
and the boom of tank guns. The battle was again in fuU swing, 
and the loudspeakers were silent as though ashamed. The first day 
of ideological warfare had ended in defeat. 

But I <hd not give up. The next day I took the yellow leaflets 
along to the Poles who were working their way forward through 
the rocky ridges. Commissar Henri translated them while we 
crouched on the rim of the Brihuega Valley. The men protested 
violently, and Henri translated their remarks for my benefit. “Why 
had no one dropped any bombs on Mussolini? if the ItaHans on 
the other side are so ready to desert, why aren’t they shooting 
their officers? We aren’t the Salvation Army!” 

The men who protested were all Communists. Finally, not 
knowing what else to do, I adopted Gallo’s technique and said 
that the distribution of the leaflets was a Party order. 

That night they took them over to the enemy lines. 

I did the same with the ItaHans. We wrapped the leaflets round 
stones. “Scissors cut paper, stones sharpen scissors, paper wraps 
stones . . .” — the old children’s game. We flung our messages of 
peace into the trenches where Mussolini’s soldiers lay sleeping, and 
then crept back. That second night was a victory. 
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“And what are we supposed to do? Answer them with love- 
letters?” 

Ta gueule !^' — but he must have reahzed from the sharpness of 
my voice that he had scored a point. But had he? The Garibaldi 
men did nqt give up so easily. The loudspeaker cleared its tliroat, 
and quoted from a speech by Pacciardi, their commander, who 
had been in Paris, buying arms, but had been ordered to return tlie 
previous night, since this was the moment he had been awaiting 
for years. 

In the mud of the trenches, amid die thtmder of the guns, an 
ideal of peace smiles upon us. . . 

The Itahans around me wept, but they were happy tears. Their 
exile was ended ! They could talk now with a very different voice. 

Tliere was no longer any police to humiHate them, no scurrilous 
reports to distress them. They were fighting on level terms, no 
longer like a fox pretending that the grapes were green. The self- 
imposed silence of the Paris cafes was lifted; they could answer 
back, say what dicy really thought, prove that they were in earnest 
wth their humanitarian ideals. The struggle w'^as extending its 
rontiers, which hidierto had been directed against the police, tlie 
torture-chamber and starvation. Now die new demigods were 
being challenged, the Imperium Romanum and the Tliird Reich. 

^ s was the new frontier, before the dilapidated castle of a Span- 
is 1 grandee, and die loudspeakers proved it. 


All chance!” said the Itahan, Barontini, to 

popular Spanish captain. Augusto 
tlif f ^ r mine,” he said modestly and looked over 

s o his niachinc-gun towards the casde from wliich 

when, oh, when? Quien 

safce? Augusto had no faidi in leaflets. 

would said the Pole Janck, “dicre 

V ouid be no need for us ‘internationals.’ ” 

companv°Hirvn'^ signalled to the left wing of Ins 

wndi Inm^ow^rch'dircLp'd 

they were alrcndv flattened to “P- 

y.irds from tlic cliapcl Italians. “Augusto is diirty 

Loudspeakers!” " ^ frighten die Fascists again. 
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came towards a tank hidden amid the bushes, the young Spaniards 
sprang to their feet Bke delighted children, swarmed round the 
deserters, overwhelmed them with greetings and offered them 
cigarettes. 

It was nothing but a trick ! Suddenly the macliine-guns opened 
up again and swept the field of reconcdiation clear. But half an 
hour later I saw a hand at the same window groping for ^e red 
flag. I turned my field-glasses on it just in tune to see it quivering 
in a death-agony. An officer had punished the presumably genuine 
gesture of some dispirited soldier with a bullet in the neck. But the 
sight of that quivering hand gave me strength to- continue the 
“battle within a battle.” 

More loudspeakers were brought into action. Our Itauam 
drafted fiesh texts. Loudspeaker vans were brought from Madrid 
as close as possible to the front. Actors spoke to the soldiers of the 
Duce, appealing to their pride, invoking their home-sickness, and 
as though taUdng to children, reminding them of the danger in 
which they stood. '‘Ritornate allc vostre case, non dovete morire 
go home, you must not die !” 

That night the Fascist commander departed from the castle, 
accompanied by the officers who were party members, but 
ing behind a number of career-officers and sergeants to keep the 
demoralized troops in hand. As he vanished into the night he may 
have heard the voice of Garibaldi crying : They promised you 
the earth, but they are giving you death. 

The snow fell, covering the bodies of their dead and ours with 

its merciful white shroud. 


The next day the commissars won. I had the Internationale 
played. It might shock the CathoUcs on the other side and harden 
the hearts of the Fascists, but it seemed to me that after so much 
talking we needed music, the message vnthout words, and diat 
it must be a chorus that would swell and warm tlie heart like a 
symphony. It seemed to me now, as it poured out over the 
countryside from the liidden loudspeaker van, tliat the song, “mt 
had filled me wdi terror in Russia, had agam acquired the pur ty 

and pressed for^vard to die walls high above Bnhuega. They d 
not want to arrive too late. 
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I said so to Augusto when we buried him on the morning of the 
third day. 


And on the third day some of our ItaHans rebelled. They had not 
come here for this sort of thing. They wanted to be revenged for 
the shame of exile, the years in foreign cities where there was no 
Corso and the people ta^ed ugly languages, and where one could 
only dispute with other emigres and not with one’s otvn kind. 
Verona, Perugia, Florence, Rome . . . they wanted to be revenged 
for the life of wliich Mussolini had robbed them — and now, there 
were his officers, within reach! Well, blow them to bits with 
mortar-fire 1 Let’s have more guns, to teach them what we really 
mean! Leaflets? You must -be mad! The sort of thing only a 
highbrow would think of (they had just discovered that I was a 
writer) ! Why don’t we attack Brihuega with knives between 
our teeth? They captured Luigi today, the hght-hearted Luigi 
God knows what they’ll do with him in Brihuega ! 


It was hard, I must admit, to stand up against this. But again die 
Communists helped me. 

They announced that the enemy was on the verge of surrender- 
ing; and in fact the fire from Ibarra died dowm diat afternoon. 
The loudspeakers got the upper hand. “Fratelli uostri . . 
meakers put more emotion into their voices. W^e were all full of 
hope until, in the course of the rainy evening, a patrol found 
Luigi. He lay in a furrow near a tent that had been hastily abandoned 
by me enemy. His wrists bore the marks of torture, and all the 
teeth had been battered out of his head. He was scarcely recog- 
m^blc, but the Garibaldi men knew him. They did not weep. 

But if I had gone to them with more leaflets on that third night, 
while they were talking about Luigi in the fox-holes ofBriliuega, 
^ cr le walls of Ibarra, amid the furrows of the fields and in 
^ ° Fuentes village, I might have been met ivith such 

n y as no commissar can encounter without being pumshed 

Vn l grenades at me. 

So I bided my time and helped to bur? Luigi. 

wi. ^ waved from one of the windows of Ibarra. 

afterwarflc all held our breath. And when shortly 

alterwards a number of blackshirts emerged firom the casde and 
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Times, compared it to the defeat of Napoleon at BaiJen in soutltern 
Spain, which later historians came to regard as the turning point of his 
triumphant career. 

Here is Herbert Matthews' account of the rout of the Italians: 


Trijueque lies a few hundred yards off the northern side of the 
road, dominating a marvellous panorama out to the snow-capped 
Guadarramas. We drove our car quickly behind a house, but not 
so quickly as to escape detection. There I saw one of the unhap- 
piest sights (for me) of this whole war — two pathetic heaps of 
Itahan bodies, piled haphazardly into farmers carts like so many 
old rags. Sic transit indeed, for I could not help thinking of the first 
pile of Italian dead I saw in Ethiopia, at the foot of Amba Aradam, 
on the eve of a great victory. 

By the time we reached the main square of the Httle tovm, 
which was by then utterly wrecked, we heard the first boom of a 
3-inch gun, instantly followed by the whistle and shriek 
approaching shell. That first one struck on the opposite side of the 
plaza from where we were standing. And what a picture pfBesola- 
tion that square was ! Houses crushed to the ground or riddled by 
shells; the church steeple had been thrown down and its large iron 

bell lay on one side on the ground. , „ . . i -n i 

More shells were coming over at half-mmute mterva s. ac i 
time we would throw ourselves down or crouch against the wall 
of some house. The third or fourth sheU hit the corner of the 
plaza where we had been standing, and as we moved out toward 
our car the sheUs seemed to follow us, showmg that the guimers 
probably had us under direct observation. 

Then someone shouted, “Planes overhead! There they were, 
six Loyahst bombers, going do^ toward Brihuega That morn- 
ing, the officer told us, twenty-five heavy bombers had unloaded 
760 bombs around Brihuega, while thirty chasers machine- 
gunned the lines in the same sector. 

It was time to go, for tliere was nothmg more to be seen in 
that ruined and deserted town, which we left to those two heaps 
of Italian dead. 


It was at this point that the Defence Junta and its Russian 
advisers made one of the most brilliant decisions of the war. The 
temptation obviously was to push their advantage wliile the 
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Barontini, tlic Italian commissar, whose companies were having 
to stand up to the fire of the Fascist artillery, was cursing whim I 
scrambled do^vn into his quivering dug-out. Shells were bursting 
all round, and the notes of tlie hyrmi reached us on gusts of wind. 

“Theatre!” growled Barontini. “Mass-murder of volunteers 
with musical accompaniment!” He snorted in disgust. “Another 
headquarters notion !” 

“What do you mean by headquarters?” I asked. “I’m herd 

He was silent. A shell exploded above and a heavy man came 
shding down tlic steps. It was the Abyssinian. “Cut their diroats ! 
he said and started to cUmb up again, but I gripped liis arm. Not 
to touch tlie wounded, do you hear? All comrades, understand? 
All Abyssiiiians, do you hear?” I felt that the last words had 
impressed liim. 

He did not wait for die shell-splinters to stop falling, .but 
vanished into die heU above. 

An hour later Ibarra surrendered. Mussohni’s soldiers came 
hesitatingly towards us, but diis time there was no deception; 
they all had their hands above their heads. They were rapidly 
searched for weapons by the commissars and dien allowed to put 
them down. 

They came in hordes to our headquarters. We did not count 
them. Lukaez beamed and then pointed to the men of the Gari- 
^^ttahon, who were looking almost shyly at the prisoners. 

It s almost as though diey were ashamed,” said Lukaez. 

It was, I thought, symptomatic of die confusion of our century. 
Then die Abyssinian pushed his way tlirough die crowd leading 
two Itahans, their wrists tied with cord. He came up to me and 
saluted wi A a broad smile, and the men all around laughed, 
j ^P'^^ph. Even the prisoners were laughing, 
done ! I said, and embraced liim. “And now take the 
rope off them. 

It was our most significant victory. 


/.vIT? attacks in the Guadalajara sector, the Repub 

coftfidence in themselves. They were heavily out 
/larf situation was precarious, and tlw^ 

overrmi “if foimHimicfln'on, but for the first time they were able U 
anywhere tiajor defeat suffered by Fascist force 

anywhere. Herbert Matthews, the correspondent of the New Yorl 
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to its edge. Five roads lead into it, one from Torija on the west, 
one from Budia on the soutli-east, one that goes due north to tire 
Aragon highway and still anotlier diat strikes off north-east to 
die same highway, while a secondary, dirt road went south-west 
to join an important road going to Guadalajara. By the time the 
Bnliuega road was cleared the Loyahsts were in possession of all 
those spokes of the wheel except the one ruiming nordi-east to 
the Aragon highway. That was the Italians’ back door, and a 
Spanish battahon had orders to close it. 

They himg back and arrived too late. In that respect only did 
the Government’s strategy fail of fulfilm ent. For the rest it was a 
walk-over. The four brigades poured down into Briliuega — 
Spaniards and Internationals shoidder to shoulder. The honour of 
first entering the town itself was given to die Spanish battahons 
commanded by El Campesino. The last nest of Fascist resistance 
wasin ahouse off the edge of die town called the “Casa de Cobo,” 
which was taken by a patrol of die Paris Commune Battahon. 

Late that night, in Madrid, we were handed this historic com- 
munique : 

“Brihuega and the heights which dominate it have been taken. 
Two hundred Itahan prisoners were captured. The body of an 
Itahan heutenaiit-colonel has been found. Six caimons, a number 
of machine guns and sub-machine guns, three trucks widi 
mumtious, and sixty other trucks were also taken.” 

Not what might be called a Hterary masterpiece — ^but for all 
that it means in modem history, you wall search long before find- 
ing a more pregnant collection of words. 

The news broke so late and in such noncommittal fashion that 
there was nothing for it but to send a hasty new lead to my 
previous story. None of us knew the full significance of what had 
happened, for we could not know that die ItaHans had not only 
been driven fiom another town, but were routed. Above aU, we 
could not know the decisive character of the defeat. That was the 
important thing — that the defeat was decisive, that the stream of 
history had been deflected into new channels, that a change had 
taken place, not only in the war, but in the world. 

It was considered so unimportant in New York that none of 
the newspapers, so far as I know, firont-paged the story. As news 
started pouring into Madrid the next day we began to get some 
inkling of the true state of affairs, but despite our efforts it was 
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Italians were stiU demoralized and the two fresh divisions were 
being sent into the lines. They could have been driven back, the 
lines restored more or less to their original positions, and the way 
to Guadalajara as irrevocably blocked as the Jarama River was. 
On the other hand, those fresh divisions were something to 
reckon witli, and the troops used by the Government had had 
an exliausting week. Moreover, dieir numbers were not large. 
By waiting for reinforcements they gave the ItaHans time for a 
breathing spell and to dig in and fortify their lines, but at the 
same time an opportunity was presented to win that rarest of all 
things in history — a decisive victory on the field of batde. 

The decision was to wait and then laimch a daring attack with 
four brigades, two on each side of the Brihuega road, while a 
fifth brigade defended the left flank. 

During dre next four days, whenever weather permitted, die 
Loyal air force was over the Itahan lines, bombing and strafing. 
On Tuesday, the i6th, no less than 880 bombs were dropped on 
the Itahan positions, including two bombs of 250 kilos, ten of 100, 
and twenty of 50 kilos. That was without counting the strafing 
by machine guns. 

Thursday, the i8th, was the anniversary of the Paris Commune, 
and that was the morning the order for die attack was given. 
Twenty minutes before the start eighty planes bombed and strafed 
heavily and, although it could not be known at die time, that had 
the Itahans virtually beaten before the batde began, for they 
began to evacuate Brihuega under the merciless barrage, which 
was seconded by a heavy and equally precise artfllery curtain. 

The enemy made one half-hearted riposte before giving up. It 
consisted in a flanking attack against the Loyalists’ right wing on 
the side of the Brihuega road. For a short while the Government 
troops were held back, but by cool and steady rifle and machine- 
gun me they first stopped the thrust, and dien, in counterattacks 
by the Thaelmann and Edgar Andre BattaHons of the Eleventh 

nga e, broke the Itahan line. Small groups of Fascists, sheltered 
lope ess y behind heaps of stones, fought a vahant rearguard 
action wi machine guns, and died fighting at their posts. It gave 
a e respite, winch was sorely needed, for there was grave 

° fialian force being trapped in the town. 

But tlie road to Brihuega was free ! 

T e town is in a hollow, surrounded by liills that reach almost 
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realization of what had happened was gradual but before mid- 
aftemoon I was overwhehned by what I had seen. We entered 
Brihuega at abput two o’clock, marvelling to find it so litde 
damaged. The air communiques had foolishly kept amiouncing 
the terrific bombardment of die town so that we expected to find 
it ground to dust. Actually, the pilots had received orders not to 
bomb the town itself, but the ItaHan positions around the town. 
There were shell holes in some of the houses, but that was all. 

The civilian population never had had time to evacuate it. When 
the Itahans entered, they just fled to their cellars. Some were 
routed out, some came out of their own free wOl, while others 
stayed down there, not daring to make their presence known. 
One woman told Gorreli and me that she had taken her baby and 
stayed in the cellar of her house for eight days, never seeing an 
Itahan and only emerging when the Loyahsts retook the town. 
Forty of the inhabitants, men, women, and youths, had been 
imprisoned and were under sentence to be shot. Seven, in fact, 
had been executed, but before the other sentences could be 
carried out the Government troops entered. 

Two sisters, eighty-two and eighty-six years old, had stuck it 
out with the rest, and were now happily pottering around their 
house. We walked around assessing the damage and talking to 
people. AU of them assured us that the invading troops had been 
Itahan, with the exception of a few interpreters and liaison officers. 
One of the churches had been employed as a stable, and mflitia- 
men were busy collecting dozens of fine, new mule-saddles that 
had been left behind. The post office was completely sacked. On a 
wall opposite one of the churches was painted “Vtua Mussolini! 
Arriba Espana!” Farther up the same street, on another house, the 
inscription “Viva el Generalissimo Franco!” had been scrawled. 

We soon drove on toward Budia, through terrain that a few 
days before had been full of Itahans. A small part of the captured 
war material had been piled in there — cannons, mortars, machine 
guns, hand-grenades, rifles, and other things. Under ordinary 
circumstances it could have been considered a large haul, but the 
Loyahsts had talcen so much that what we saw was unimportant. 
However, before lunching we went over the material carefully, 
verifying from the markings and names that it was all Itahan. 

The officers we ate with were almost delirious with joy. A 
word of caution would have been considered treason. For them. 
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impossible to dig up the cars and gasoline to make die long trip 
out there on that day. Henry Gorrell, of the United Press, and I 
managed to find an Anarcliist captain who was gomg out the 
next morning and promised to take us along, and with that we 
had to be content. 

Meanwhile, the last phase of the batde was uiitiated with an 
order to the troops to advance all along the front, using the Ara- 
gon highway as die axis. This was done by three battalions of the 
Lister Brigade and units of Hans’s Eleventh Brigade. In five hours, 
singing the “Internationale,” the “Marseillaise,” die “Hymn of 
Riego” as they went along, the LoyaBsts advanced six miles, 
taking Gajanejos on Kilometre 90. 

Of all the things we wondered about that night (and thoughtful 
Spamards must have been doing the same) die most persistent 
question was: “What wiU Mussolini do now?” By then there 
could be no minimizing the loss of prestige which Ae events of 
diat week entailed for die Itafian Army. By one of the choicer 
ironies of Fate, it so happened that in going through five cases of 
documents captured in Brihuega a message firom U Duce to 
General Maiicini of the Itahan force was found and copies dis- 
tributed to the Press that night, as well as read over the radio, by 
the Information Department of the Spanish Army. Mancini had 
ordered the distribution of copies to all commands and all troops 
on die Guadalajara firont, which was done in a memorandum 
signed by First Adjutant Major Luigi Bernardi. 

The message read as follows: 

On board the PoJa, on my way to Libya, I have received your 
spatches in connecdon with die great batde which is going on 
in the direction of Guadalajara. I am following the incidents of 
e atde ntith unshakable confidence because I am sure that the 
impetus and daring of our Legionaries wiU break the enemy’s 
resistance. To crush the International forces will be a great suc- 
cess, including the poHtical aspect. Tell the Legionaries that I 

touow their acuon hourly and that their efforts will be crowned 
with Vlctor)^ 

signed “Mussolini,” was dated Marcli 
wac j *■ , fiitemationals recaptured Trijueque, and it 

fall of Brilui£g troops on March i6th, two days before the 

next oay was one of the most memorable of my Hfe. The 
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A Fiat made a daring “falling leaf,” and when we thought it 
must crash into the hill opposite to us, it zoomed upward almost 
perpendicularly. One dropped down nose first on the other side 
of the hill, out of sight, and later we learned it had crashed. 
Another Fiat shot out fiom the crowd with a biplane chaser on its 
tad. A half-hour later, at the firont lines, a commander told us the 
pilot had bailed out near Yela, coming down in Govermnent 
lines, where he was taken prisoner, while his macliine crashed and 
was destroyed. The pilot who shot him down was an American 
named Baumler. Dahl also took part in that battle. 

In fifteen minutes it was all over, and the LoyaHsts soared 
triumphantly around Brihuega while the insurgent planes dis- 
appeared in the distance. 

Yet those first three Junkers, as we quickly learned, had man- 
aged to give Brihuega a fearful bombing just before the LoyaHst 
planes arrived. Now, indeed, Brihuega was a horrible sight! At 
least twenty large bombs had been dropped within a few square 
blocks right in the centre of the town. The main street was a 
shambles of rocks, gaping holes, wooden beams, and bricks. A 
dozen houses were nothing but an incoherent mass of stones and 
wood in which soldiers were feverishly digging for bodies. Two 
stretchers came by with inert bodies mercifully covered with 
blankets. Then came three stretchers with wounded. On one of 
them lay a man whose eyes had been blown out. Absorbent 
cotton was stuffed into the sockets to stop the bleeding. And then 
still other stretchers were carried by. A woman ran screaming 
through the streets in a terror that could not be assuaged, despite 
the return of safety. 

We made for the house in which we had seen the two old 
sisters. There was one of them, sitting pale and ghastly^ looking 
on a chair while a neighbour bound her bleeding head. How is 
your sister?” we asked. “She is dead, the old woman answered 
duUy. 

Down the main street, at a house which I had admired a few 
hours earher, for it had not been touched, a pale-faced woman, 
her head white with fallen plaster, begged me in a voice panting 
with terror to help her move the few things she had left down to 
her sister’s a block away. As we walked she kept repeating inter- 
minably: “For eleven days it has been hell! 

There was notliing more we could do in Brihuega, so we drove 
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and everyone we saw that day, the turning-point in the war had 
come and all batdes and all weeks in the future were to be just like 
Brihuega. The over-confidence engendered in those days was to 
cost the LoyaUsts heavy. The evidence was all there for them, in 
fiont of their eyes, but they had missed its significance. What tliey 
had defeated was an ItaHan force, not a Spanish insmgent army. 
The loss and the shame was Italy’s, not Franco’s, and I fully 
beheve die stories told of rejoicings in Salamanca, accompanied 
by banquets, at the defeat of the hated foreigners. The victory 
was not national, hut international: the anti-Fascists had defeated 
the Fascists — that was the chief significance of Brihuega. 

Wlule still in Budia, planes had been flying over us in die direc- 
tion of Brihuega — rebel recomiaissance machines, as they turned 
out to he. We drove back towards Briliuega and had reached the 
last height over the town, where we would have arrived in a few 
minutes, when we spotted seven Junker tri-motors flying over the 
valley on our right. They had almost reached Brihuega, and as we 
stopped our car to watch them, they miaccountably swung 
around and turned back. For a moment it was puzzling, and then 
we saw the reason. A Loyalist squadron had arrived and right in 
front of us, over Brihuega, were engaged in a spectacular fight 
with three other Junkers and an indeterminate number of Fiat 
combat planes. 

A correspondent’s dream had come true ! Here, right in front 
of our eyes, was a big aerial battle ! Surely, this world of ours 
can offer few more thrilling sights. As a matter of fact, it was the 
purest of accidents. The Loyalist squadron was on a bombing 
mission of its own and was caught just as much by surprise as the 
rebels. 

There could have been no less than forty planes gyrating there, 
without counting the seven which were fleeing. Out of the loops 
and darts and whirls that the fighters were making, like so many 
birds, an orderly movement began to emerge as the insurgent 
planes sought to fly back to their lines, tormented by the snub- 
noscd Chatos and monoplane chasers of the Loyalists. Slowly 
t e bombers worked free behind the screen of Fiats, which kept 

c ovemmcnt planes occupied. There were such daring twists 
and turns as would have taken the breath away from any crowd 
vatcimg sumt flicK in peaceable America. More dian once a 
p anc sccme to go into a spin, only to pull up at the last minute. 
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all Italian — ^passports, carnets, private letters, official documents — 
taken from four prisoners who were fomid hiding in Yela. 

The Commander told us about a terrific bombardment carried 
out during the morning by some eighty Government planes on 
the Aragon highway beyond Algora, where a train of about a 
thousand trucks carrying soldiers and material was surprised. Six 
hmidred and fifty bombs were dropped on them, and then the 
combat planes swooped down, machine-gunning the soldiers. 

Nobody knew where the main body of Itahans could be. The 
Commander’s guess (which proved true) was that they had fled 
to the high town of Bujalaro, north of the Aragon road. It is 
true that a few miles beyond we were stopped by guards and 
warned that if we proceeded farther we would come under 
cannon fire, but that merely meant that the Itahans were cover- 
ing their retreat with artillery. At that point we were even with 
Kilometre 92. 

Back in Brihuega for the last time we were just turning on to 
the main road when a group of women and children and an old 
man ran screaming towards, us, holding out their hands implor- 
ingly. On stopping, a woman with a baby in her arms begged us 
weeping to take them back to Guadalajara. Their house had been 
destroyed in the bombing and they all had barely escaped with 
their Hves by running into a neighbour’s cellar a moment before 
the disaster. We somehow managed to squeeze six into our car, 
while another automobile took the remaining two. 

The children were whimpering when we started, but soon 
calmed down and it was from one of them, a lad of seven, that I 
heard the only sane remark of that whole astonishing day. 
“What do you think of all this?” I asked. 

“Mny bueno,” he answered happily. “The bombs destroyed our 
school !” 

Ilya Ehrenhurg, the Russian writer of loorld fame, who already had 
experience as a war correspondent in the igi4-igi8 War, wrote special 
eye-witness stories in Spain for the Soviet newspaper Iswestia. 
Mikhail Koltzsov (q.v.) represented Pravda. A full account of 
Ehrenhurg s Spanish War experiences is given in Volume W of his 
Memoirs. 

The prisoners’ sleeves have tabs with the blue expanse of the 
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on. A dead mule had to be dragged from the street at one place to 
let us pass. Next to him, against the kerb, a badly wounded horse 
stood trembling and waiting patiently for someone to put liim 
out of his miser)'. 

All that had happened witliin a space of two minutes ! 

Instead of returning to Torija at once, we went north, follow- 
ing the line of retreat of tlie Italians. It was on that side trip of five 
or six miles tliat 1 got a truer idea of the amount of material whicli 
had been abandoned, and sadsfied myself beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that die retreat had been turned into a rout. There w.is only 
one explanation for what 1 saw that day — panic. The Italians had 
throswi dicir rifles away, their gas-masks, dieir knapsacks. They 
left cannons of various sizes, mortars, more than a hundred 
machine guns, hand-grenades by the diousands and thousands, 
trucks, bicycles, tractors, food, clothes, tents, tools, field radio and 
telephone sets. It took die Loyalists five days to collect that 
material. Two whole munitions depots, established by die Italians 
in expectation of furdicr advances, were captured. The list could 
be conrinued indefinitely, but it would serve no purpose e.xccpt to 
establish further the contention diat it was not a retreat, but a 
collective panic. 

All day, at ever)' place we stopped and no matter who we talked 
to or what we saw, there was only one label — Italian. The dead 
bodies, the prisoners, die material of every kind, die mai who 
had occupied Brihuega and dien fled, were Italian and nodiing 
but Itahan. 

About a mile out of Brihuega on that road running north dicrc 
was a depot of at least 300 cases of cartridges, each containing 
2,000 bullets. And all along the road on bodi sides we saw' more 
full eases surely 200 more — which would give a total of a million 
cartridges abandoned in diat stretch alone, while die officers widi 
us claimed diey had knowledge of another indhon in all found 
elsewhere. On diree occasions I descended from die car to read die 
kbels on the boxes and make sure diat the material was Italian. 
There were dead along that road, many abandoned trucks, heaps 
o 75-millimetrc shells, about half a dozen field pieces. 

T, , until we reached the front lines just short of 

Ycla. The town had been occupied a half hour before widiout a 
s lot being fired. The Commander came over to talk to us. Under 
us arm he had a pile of documents wliich he showed us. They were 
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in front of me; on the envelope an Italian stamp, with the post- 
mark “Pescaro,” and another postmark “Seville.” The address 
is “500 2 V 48 OMS.” The figures stand for a mihtary miit. 
The letters OMS — also on other envelopes — mean that the letter 
is to be sent to the expeditionary force in Spain. I hope that this 
envelope will be enclosed in anoAer — addressed, not with figures, 
but to “The Gendemen of the Non-Intervention Coinmittee, 
London.” 

Who are these men whom Rome has sent out to conquer the 
world? They are unfortunate workers — ^brow-beaten, persecuted, 
starved, ragged and miserable. They were to go out and die 
simply because the classical quotations of the pseudo-Caesar 
sound fine on the Plaza de Venezia in Rome. Rafael Marroni is a 
mason from Pescaro, aged twenty-two. His father is seventy, and 
disabled, having lost a leg in the war. There is a large family. His 
mother writes; “Dear Son, thanks for the 10 lire. You are away 
defending the fatherland, and things are bad here at home . . . 
As a legionary of mighty Rome, bricklayer Marroni gets five 
pesetas a day. He saved up and sent ten Hre to his parents. He was • 
over a year in Abyssinia. There he got fever, cursed Hfe, and 
planted Latin civihzation. He never reads a paper. He doesn t 
know what is going on in Spain or why he has been sent near 
Madrid. Ever since he was a child he has heard that war is a simple 
and natural business. Today they are fighting here. Yesterday 
they were fighting in Africa. “Were you glad you were sent to 
Spain?” He smiles wryly. “Needs must when the devil drives. He 
takes great pleasure in telling how his battaUon commander md 
behind a rock when he heard the first shot. He had been told time 
the Repubheans kill all their prisoners on the spot. And now he 
beams widi happiness as he smokes his cigarette. At last he has 
fallen among human beings. 

Pascuale Speranza is a barber from the Htde tovm of Abruzia. 
“Why were you sent — ^you’re over diirty-five? The barber 
smiles an artless smile. He is a merry, knowing chap -an Italian 
“Schweik.” He tells how every little town had to provide ten or 
twenty soldiers. The richer people bought themselves off, but die 
barber hadn’t a cent, so he was sent to capture Madrid. He has a 
wife and four children. There is hunger at home. He fought 
against die Ethiopians. When the war was over, he was delighted 
— even when a man is half-starved, life is still life. But his luck was 
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Italian Empire and the dark flame of the fasces on them. A year 
ago they were shooting down tmarmcd Ethiopians. Now they 
have been sent to Guadalajara — to win an empire. I spent a few 
hours with these exponents of Roman civilization. Their mission, 
they said, was to purge Spain from the evil of materialism. 
(There was a time when the Fascists tried to inculcate the lofty 
spirit of ideaUsm in Italy widi doses of castor oil.) General Coppi 
had decided to outdo all the Spanish Fascists in cunning and to 
take Madrid from the north-east. The dauntless legionaries 
arrived at the front on March ist. A week later, when diey saw 
the Repubhcans, they put up dieir hands m token of surrender. 

Two gentlemen, as we aU know, signed an agreement. One of 
them decided that — gentlemanliness is gentlemanliness, but busi- 
ness is business. The Duce proceeded to form military ivisions in 
various towns in Italy. The mflitary authorities said that they 
were mustering garrisons for Africa: and in order to spare the 
feelings of the odier gendeman, they tactfully called Spain 
Abyssinia. On January 25 th two infantry divisions were dispatched 
from the port of Caeta, near Naples, to Abyssinia. What is more 
natural than that, on February ist, they should arrive in Cddiz! 
Our heroes belonged to the unit wliich bore the (to the Fascists) 
vahant tide of April 21st Division.” They arrived in Cddiz on the 
Lombardia. From there they were sent on to Sevflle. They spent a 
*he “Spanish Nationahsts” — among German 
machine-gunners and Moroccan riflemen. Then they were 
transported to Burgo d Osma and to Siguense. In Siguense the 
^ short but stirring speech. “Brave Itahans, on!” 
brave Italians were forced to foot it for 30 kilo- 
nietres— petrol couldn t be spared. Then they were sent reconnoi- 
tmg. Here they discovered that they had to face, not unarmed 
Ethiopians, but men with guns. Whereupon diey forgot all about 
icero and simply surrendered. When they greet me they raise 
en c enc ed fists and say Camarada with pecuhar gusto. 
iEe pnsoners are in the uniform of the Itahan Army. They 
receive t eir outfits in the town of Avehno in Italy, where 
vision were formed. Their caps each bear a number. One 
^ barber, took part in the conquest of 
rntZi, o ®2ttahon. When he was given the job of 

Spaniaj-jjj^ he was put in the 751st BattaHon. 
an so ers get letters from home. I have a letter here 
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out. He had hardly time to see liis children wlicu back he was sent 
to another war. “They packed us off to our unit just like a lot of 
catde.” He complains about die food: the Italian officers pocket 
the money, and don’t feed the men. As soon as it dawned on him 
that nobody was going to kill liim, die barber hastened to enquire: 

How s the grub here?” And he conrinues widi melancholy 
remimscences : “We got no wine; we didn’t even get oranges. 
Only a beautiful flag, brought straight from Italy. ...” He abuses 
Caesar, the quartermasters, life. He knew Italy before Fascism 
came: and could have lived h.appily in liis free Abruzzi — shaving 
people, and singing songs. Instead of that, for some reason or 
odicr, he is hawked all over die world, to places where men 
fire from big guns and make you put up your hands and shout 

The third prisoner fascinates me — ^Mario Stopini, a native of 
avia. He is a house-painter by trade, but he did not belong to the 
ascist Party, and so he got no worL He got a dole of diree lire 
seventy-five ccntmies a day — the generous grant received by die 
s aves of the empire. He lived on dry bread. His hungty brothers 
^ sisters were crying aU around him — he was the eldest, and it 
as Ins duty to feed the others. He used to dole out die bread to 
em m thin sHces. Then he scrawled a letter: “Please send me to 
house-painter.” In reply a paper came ivith the 
on the granted.” The house-painter was dumped 

told-^“Vi?^ vessel got out into the open sea the legionaries were 
come int-n*ili^^f §°^g to Spain.” As he remembers this, tears 
fellow wi>l, ^ "P^hiter’s eyes. He is a clumsy, raw-looking 
which’p^ eyes tiiat have not yet learned to see, and a moudi 
that has been rh indistinct words. He cries like a big cliild 
myself overboard^”^^ 'vanted to dirow 

he is not used m L.', ^ ^pamards console him, and he smiles: 

“Could I stav lipr ^nddenly hegets up, and asks: 

htde house in Pavia^ h ’ •' ' then, remembermg the 

my little brothers now?’^'^^ ‘"'Ting again: “What will become of 

of a beautiful land now- learned what their lot is. Sons 

sit here dejected, like criiSs ^ove of fiber ty, diey 

• A Republican soldier gives the 
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twin-engmed “whites” and the three-engined “blacks.” The 
“white” aeroplane made a reconnaissance over the town, and 
when he was directly over the centre he droppped three bombs. 
Immediately afterwards he saw a squadron of seven planes, 
followed a Httle later by six more, and this in turn by a third 
squadron of five more. All of them were Junkers, Meanwhile 
Guemika was seized with a terrible panic. 

I left the car by the side of the road and took refuge with five 
milicianos in a sewer. The water came up to our ankles. From our 
hiding-place we could see everything that happened without 
being seen. The aeroplanes came low, flying at two hundred 
metres. As soon as we could leave our shelter, we ran into the 
woods, hoping to put a safe distance between us and the enemy. 
But the airmen saw us and went after us. The leaves hid us. As 
they did not know exacdy where we were, they aimed their 
machine-guns in the direction they thought we were travelling. 
We heard the bullets ripping through branches, and the sinister 
sound of splintering wood. The rrulicianos and I followed the 
flight patterns of the aeroplanes; and we made a crazy journey 
through die trees, trying to avoid them. Meanwhile women, 
children and old men were fallin g in heaps, like flies, and every- 
where we saw lakes of blood. 

I saw an old peasant standing alone in a field: a machine-gun 
bullet killed liim. For more than an hour diese eighteen planes, 
never more than a few hundred metres in altitude, dropped bomb 
after bomb on Guemika. The sound of die explosions and of the 
crumbling houses cannot be imagined. Always diey traced on the 
air die same tragic flight pattern, as dicy flew over all the streets of 
Guemika. Bombs fell by thousands. Later we saw die bomb craters. 
Some were sixteen metres in diameter and eight metres deep. 

The aeroplanes left around seven o’clock, and dien dicrc 
came anodier wave of diem, tliis time fl>ing at an immense 
altitude. They were dropping incendiary^ bombs on our inartyTcd 
city. The new bombardment Lasted doirty-fivc minutes, sufficient 
to transform die towai into .an enormous furnace. Even then 1 
realized the terrible purpose of this new act of v.andalism. They 
were dropping incendiary' bombs to try to convince die world 
tliat die Basques had fired their owai city. 
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G UERNIKA ii'/ 4 s iiot the first town to be destroyed by German 
bombers during the Spanish Civil War. Already other small 
towns in the Basque provinces had been heavily bombed. But 
tile destruction ofi Gnernika came at a time when the democracies still 
hoped that in some ivay the Non-Intervention Agreements could be 
enforced, and that the war would be localized. Gnernika was proof 
that Franco would go to any extreme to gain a victory over Spain. 

Gnernika was the sacred town of the Basques. There, under an 
oak tree, the ancient lawmakers proclaimed the laws and held their 
^rliament. For at least eight hundred years it was a place of pilgrimage. 

or the Basques this small market town standing in the shelter of the 
pjnewood hills was a shrine. Early in the evening of April 26th, 1937, 
le Germans bombed the town. It was market day. The stalls were set 
up in the town square. Wave after wave of bombers flew over the town, 
out e it, and machine-gunned the people Jleciug into the hills, 
bon^in'^ de Oiiaindla, a young Basque priest, watched the 

Late in the afternoon of April 26tli I Avas going by car to rescue 
sisters, then hving in Marquina, a town about 
<~1 It was one of those magnificently 

ear ays, e sky soft and serene. We reached the outskirts of 
i-raff ^ J’^st before five o clock. The streets were busy with the 
° we heard the siren, and trembled, 

rhin^ runmng about in all directions, abandoning cvery- 

mnrn'nrr P°^sessed, some hurrying into the shelters, others 
Ciipm U enemy aeroplane appeared over 

‘whi>f»’ ^ by. “It’s nothing, only one of the 

“ *<>P " ‘’““H a..a thm he'll 

Y' e asques had learned to distinguish between the 
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left tlicir shelters. I s.iw' no one crying. Stupor was written on all 
tlieir faces. Eyes fixed on Gucniika, we were completely incap- 
able of believing what we saw. 

Towards dusk we could see no more tlian five hundred metres. 
Eveiywherc tlierc were flames and tliick black smoke. Around 
me people were pr.aying and some stretched out tlieir arms in the 
form of a cross, imploring mercy from Heaven. 

Soon firemen arrived from Bilbao and started to work on some 
of die buildings which had not been bombed. We heard diat the 
glow of die flames had been seen from Lequeitio, twcnt)'-two 
kilometres away. Not even the people who went into die refuges 
were saved; nor die sick .and wounded in die hospitals. Gucniika 
had no anti-aircraft guns, no batteries of any kind; nor were there 
any machine-guns. 

During the fint hours of the night it was a most horrifying 
spectacle: men, women and children were wandering dirough 
die woods in search of dieir loved ones. In most eases dicy found 
only their bullet-riddled bodies. 

Tree of Guemika, which stands on a 
small lull, were unliamicd, but die City Hall vidi its valuable 
archives and documents was completely destroyed. 

When it grew dark die flames of Guemika were rcacliing to die 
sky, and die clouds took on die colour of blood, and our faces too 
shone vith the colour of blood. 


Father dc Onaiiidi'a went on to nearby Marqnina that night to resale 
ins mother and sisters. He returned to Gnerniha a few hours later. 
About midnight, when he was passing through the town, the fames 
tvere eing fanned by a high wind and a huge cloud of smohe hung oner 
ic town. The people of Guemika were digging out their dead. Through 

ic mg It and all the next day and the two followino days, the town 
continued to burn. J > 

^ From Seville the tipsy general, Qiieipo dc Llano, broadcast the 
mjormatim that Basque Reds had set fire to the town to compromise 
rm/co ew clieved him, thouah the claim teas coustantly reiterated 
le jo owing days by the Nationalist Press. Those who knew the 

ZT I fifficiilt to believe that Basque soldiers 

gone a out igging bomb craters and pouring gasoline on the walls 

cfZ ■ f The evidence of captured 

airmen— one of them had the wordGmvko. clearly written in 
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We went on fighting because there was nothing else to do, and 
because we beheved in ourselves, and because we hved on hopes of 
help coming from abroad. We could fight well against the Moors, 
the Itahans, and the Legionaries, for we knew the mountain 
trails better than they did. The Requetes were our worst enemies; 
they spoke our language, and they knew the trails as well as we 
did. They could infiltrate into our lines. Also, they were fanatical 
fighters. 

We fought best at night. We would dig into the hiUs, and send 
out scouting parties to find the weak points of the enemy, and 
push them back. By night we advanced, but during the day, 
without supporting artillery, aeroplanes and tanks, we were often 
forced back. Yet we could not afford to retreat, because there was 
so htde ground to retreat to. During the day all the advantages 
belonged to the enemy. By late afternoon we were always looking 
at omr watches and calculating how long it would be before 
sunset. The nights were ours. 

We were a strange army composed of students, mechanics and 
peasants, led by a handful of regular officers. We wore navy blue 
coveralls, and we used whatever weapons were handy — French 
rifles, which were last used during the Franco-German War of 
1870, and the most up-to-date rifles from Czechoslovakia. France 
refused to give us arms, and our chief supply of weapons came 
from Mexico. In Bilbao we had built five ships for the Mexican 
Government. When we were in trouble, they sent back the ships 
loaded with rifles and machine guns, running the blockade. We 
also had home-made d)'namite bombs — three sticks of dynamite 
in a tomato can with a sixteen-second fuse. We ht the fuse with a 
cigarette. 

We fought up and down the hills, and tlie strange thing was that 
the enemy always knew where we were. Every evening, when we 
turned on the radio, we would hear Queipo de Llano, drunie or 
pretending to be drunk, clinking his glass against the microphone, 
and amiouncing our exact positions. We had our Fifth Column 
like cvcr}'onc else. It was unnerving, but it was something you 
had to live with all through the w'ar. 

In March, 1937, we were up in the mountains, digging in and 
trying to prevent General Mola from coming across the plains on 
the odicr side of the mountains. There were tlu-ee great mountains 
called Maroto, Albcrtia and Jacinto, and we knew that if we lost 
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low. The sky seemed to be full of livid flames, for die clouds 
reflected the burning town. 

We passed quickly through Guemika and made our way to the 
j niJirched for about a mile, and then looked back. We 
could see Guemika burning, and we heard the roaring of the 
flames, but there was not a single hmnan voice anywhere to be 
heard. 

Then in silence we went up to the liiUs. 


Most of the fghtiiig in the Basque provinces took place in the hills. 
Franco was determined to punish the Basques for coming out on the 
SI eof the Republic, and his soldiers showed peailiar animosity to 
t ie Basque priests they captured. The Basques ivere fighting desperately 
jor national survival, for their own quiet form of Catholicism, and 
jor their ancient language and customs. Germans, Italians, Moors 
and Legionaries were hurled against their small, ill-equipped armies 
c inging stubbornly to the foothills. It was a savage and little-known 

correspondents with the Basque forces, 
of geography and superior equipment fell to the 
f fJ f''oi>co. The Basques themselves were tragically divided, for 
while the hvo coastal provinces declared for the Republic, the inland 
Provinces declared for Franco. The hatred between Navarre and Vizcaya 
was deeply rooted. The Requetes, recognized by their red berets and their 
passionate ay of Viva Cristo-Rey !” were taking revenge for their 

1 ^ century before, and all those other 

po 1 ica cfeats which in earlier centuries had reduced the power of 
avarre ( a ara). Once Navarre and Castille ruled Spain between 
them but those days had long since passed. ' 

mUI!!' vir 'I" crash. General Mola commanded the 

rnttidl!!' d Basque provinces. “/ have decided to terminate 

iwmpdi *•!( "cirtji, he wrote. "If they do not surrender 

the ivAu I ^ ^ Vizcaya to the ground, beginning with 

^>'<^^f'f^csofwarrRwasnotauemptytlneat. 

of fc!i^/( 7 //(/ were as deeply religious as the Basques 

brothcrc^nn^- ^ciests fought against priests, sons against fathers, 

to hold h£b'tt Sometimes the lowland Basques were able 

and little ntd never for long. With the frontier closed, 

o themselves squeezed in 

Sergeant Yoldi describes the bitter fighting in the hills: 
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swooped down from the hills and massacred them. I went over to 
see why they were not supporting us, and found none of them left 
ahve. It was early morning and die rain was falling. For the rest of 
the day the stretcher-hearers were busy picking up the bodies and 
taking them down the hill to Ochandiano. Many of the stretcher- 
bearers were killed. Perhaps we should not have gathered up the 
bodies, but it is an article of faith among the Basques to bury 
the dead. We did not dare to leave them in the open. 

The enemy captured Crucetas and hurled us back, but we recap- 
tured it. We lost it three times and regained it three times. Cruc- 
etas was open country and there was nowhere to hide. Once I 
lay down beside a tree trunk, thinking I was safe there, until I 
discovered the tree was hollow and a bullet would have gone 
through it like paper. At last the rain stopped, the sun came up, 
and the enemy could see all our positions. The aeroplanes came 
over, and soon the heavy gims were being aimed at us again. The 
next day we retreated. Exhausted by five weeks of fighting, I fell 
asleep in a shallow trench. Aeroplanes dropped bombs and killed 
all the men around me. I was in a drugged sleep, and did not even 
hear the explosions. 

The enemy had captured the heights, and we were being driven 
down slowly to the seacoast, but we still fought every inch of the 
way among the footliiUs. We came to the village of Ceanuni, 
not far from Barazar. The village had been heavily bombed. The 
telephone poles lay crazily across the roofs of the houses. There 
was no one ahve in the village, no one at all. It was dusk, and 
there was only the bumed-out village, the emptiness, the desolation. 
Suddenly we saw something we never dreamed we would see. 
Slowly, along the bombed road, came two oxen dragging a 
motor ambulance. The doors of the ambulance were swinging 
open. Two dead men had been thrown over the roof of the am- 
bulance, but how they got there we never knew. We looked 
inside. The ambulance was filled with the dead, and the blood 
dripped down on the road. The oxen went on in the gathering 
darkness, and tlie blood continued to drip down on the road. 

We made our way down the hills below Barazar. There was a lot 
of skirmishing, and tlie aeroplanes kept coming over. We were in 
heavy heart, for we had sent a detachment of cavalry to Barazar — 
tlie only time we used cavalry in the war — and the aeroplanes found 
them. After tlie bombing, there was not one cavalryman left alive. 
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detachment was ordered to move to the main square of the city : 
to occupy the square and see that no one came in or out. No one 
explained why we were being sent. We were ordered to carry no 
heavy luggage, and no blankets. We decided we would be 
regrouped in the square and then sent to a nearby sector. We were 
shock troops, accustomed to being sent up the Hne at a moment’s 
notice. 

There were no air raids that night. It was a beautiful, mild 
night. There was no movement in the streets. We reached the 
square, and received our orders — ^we were to surround the Engin- 
eering School. 

We obeyed the puzzling order without asking any questions. 
We knew, of course, that the Engineering School since the begin- 
ning of the war had become the headquarters and main supply 
depot of the Anarchists in Bilbao. So far the Anarchists had fought 
for the government. They fought well. 

The Engineering School was a huge yellow building occupying 
one side of the Plaza de la Casilla, dominating the square which is 
filled with trees and fountains. The square was silent and dark, 
very quiet. We took up our posts and waited. Our guns were 
trained on the school. 


So we waited, and one by one, and sometimes in small groups, 
Anarchists made their way to the school, and we disarmed them. 
Nearly six hundred heavily armed men attempted to enter the 
square that night. We took their arms. We filled up two or 
three trucks ■with their hand grenades, pistols and rifles. They 
cursed us, but wc took them. 


Wc were beginning to get some inkling of what was afoot. Wc 
posted machine guns and mortars on the houses facing the school, 
gradually accumulating enough flrc-powcr to blow it sky high. 

ut cvcr^'tliing w.is done quietly. Wc knew the Anarclu’sts were 
up to sornc miscliicf, but wc did not know what kind of mischief. 

roun seven o clock in the morning there was a surprising 
development. About ten yellow trucks arrived, filled to bursting 
ull! n^cn— they were Anarchists, and there must have 

^^cm in the buses. Wc halted the bus« 
A1 tJicir arms, and they refused, 

hundred companies in the square, about se 

was no fiehr' nearly equal in numbers. But ^ 

Nias no fighung. Tiicy cursed us as v/c had never been cursed 
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We were in t!ic hills when we snw n priest coining tip taw.iril ns. 
1 le w.ns .T good priest, and w-intcd to be helpfiil. l ie w.is c.arrying 
blankets and three knapsacks on his back, and four or five rifles 
under his arms, and somehow b.ilancing a machine gun on his 
shoulder. Me was quite young, about twenty-six years old, and he 
had seen things that made hint w.nit to figlit. It w.\s hot that day, 
and he was wearing a heavy cassock. 

Why have you come here, Fatherr” I asked him. 

1 le smiled pleasantly and said he had come to fight. Me lifted the 
macltine gun from his .shoulder and put it down on the ground. 
Tlic barrel of die machine gun was bent, and it w.is quite useless. 

No, bather, you shouldn t be here,*' 1 said. ‘‘Go down into the 
sallej. The wounded will need you down there.” 

Me sighed and W'andereil down through the woods, leaving the 
macliine gun on the ground. 

About a week later 1 was sent to Monte Solhibe, overlooking 
1 1 C lisliing port of llcrnieo on the co.ast not far from San Scb.astiAii. 

lie Italians had captured Bermeo, .and it was our job to get them 
out o It. So we made them fight in the thick pines of the moun- 
tains. It w.as enjoyable fighting, for we liked to lead the Italians 
deep into die mountains and dieii cut them up piecemeal. The 
a) s were cle.ar, .and ever)- night it rained, and that was good, too. 
llic Italians fell into ail our tr.aps, and at last we were .able to 
throw them off the mountains and back in Bermeo. For some 
reason die B.asquc government refused to let us go in for die kill. 

c 'ept fighting them all round Bermeo until they were 
begging for mercy .and jumping into the water. We refused to 
^^ 1 B.asqucs it w.as the one great moment of 
b i"^ ^ N.ationalist Has')- auiic up and bom- 

barded die mountains from die sea. For the first time I saw a whole 

d^oubtaiu was our b.asc, and we were 

rniiob;n° through the mountain patlis, choking .and 

monimin ^bd when Fr.anco was tired of shelling the 

air an 1 f dropped iiiccndiary bombs from the 

?eroMan?‘'f ’^s shore batteries. Ships, 

Teai u? W T they had 

merev ar nn b memory of die It.ali.ans begging 

to take anv 1 many men in the moimtains 

to take any pleasure in it. 

At the beginning of May I was back in Bilbao. Suddenly my 
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ring. Worse still, the engineer who built the defences went over 
to the enemy, and this was specially galling, because we beheved 
him to be a close friend of the President of the Basque RepuhHc. 

We were sent up to the hiUs overlooking the Valley of Llodio, 
and we fought there for a month and a half while Bilbao fell, and 
our losses increased imtil we were only a handful of men defend- 
ing an impossible position. We could see the enemy in the distance 
with their tanks and planes and heavy artillery — they mounted 
one of their heaviest guns beside the great statue of the Virgin of 
Orduna — ^but we held out much longer than we expected. We 
took San Pedro from the Moors at the point of the bayonet. We 
fought along the cliffs, three hundred feet high, surrounding the 
valley. And when their heavy guns found our positions, there 
were shell craters next to shell craters, and no place where a man 
could hve. 

We attacked and fell back, attacked again and fell back again, 
and we were sleepless and had no food and our ammtinition was 
running out. 

So we came at last to Santander, the last town remaining in our 
hands. It did not remain in our hands for long. For the first time I 
saw a population given over to despair. People were drunk with 
despair and drunk with wine: so we went out and smashed every 
single wnne bottle we could lay our hands on. I saw a young sol- 
dier embracing his girl for the last time, and then the hand grenade 
he was holding in ms hand exploded. I saw' a ship leaving the jetty 
crow'ded wnth refugees, svitli soldiers, with everyone w’ho could 
board tlic ship, and the captain was signalling to us frantically, for 
he knew die sliip was overloaded, but none of the passaigcrs 
would get off; and die sliip sailed away and sank and all w'cre 
drowned. 

There is a special atmosphere in a towm wlucli knows it is 
doomed. There is a strange look on the faces of trapped people. 
S-intander seemed to lose its life before our eyes. 

Then die Italians marched in as though dicy were on parade, 
marcliing in long lines, very stiff and formal in dicir beautiful 
clotlics, widi dieir guns and their t.anks. They did not look as 
though diey h.ad fought a single battle, and they were well-fed. 
Wc surrendered die town to them, and I became a prisoner. 

That was the end of the war in die Basque Provinces. 
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before. They looked tired and battle-weary, and we thought they 
must have come from die front, but diey did not tell us where 
diey came from — diis we learned later. If we had known where 
they came from, we would have turned our machine giuis on them 
and killed every smgle one of them. 

It was broad daylight now, and we were all arguing, and there 
was that strange silence in the square. We did not understand 
what was happening. We did not know why we had been 
ordered to disarm the Anarcliists. Somediing was behig liidden 
from us. There were endless conferences, and in die end it was 
decided to let them through with dieir weapons. They went into 
the Engineering School and disappeared. 

There followed more and more conferences. One of our 
officers. Major Mario — ^he was tall, handsome, and absolutely 
recklps decided to go into the school and investigate. He told 
us : If you hear a shot, don’t worry about me ! You’ll know 
what has happened! Bum the whole place down!” About diis 
tinm a very old Anarchist came out of the school, carrying a 
carbine. He was white-haired, and tears were streaming down 
his face. He walked across die square, shouting: “What’s happen- 
mg? Has everyone gone mad?’’ Then he took die carbine and 
wall, and it fell at his feet in two pieces. 
Then he vanished, and we understood no more than we under- 
stood in the beginning. 

At ten o clock we were ordered to return to our barracks. 
Sometime later during the day we learned what had happened. 

le archists, in their strange fasliion, had intended to come out 
in open revolt, folio-wing the example of die Anarcliists in Bar- 
ce ona. ut we were luckier than tlie people in Barcelona 
— mere was no blood-letting in Bilbao. The government got 
o e plot in tune, and diat was why we were sent to 
isarm lem. We prevented an Anarchist uprising which would 
senseless and wasteful as the uprising in Barcelona. 

nn nil ^ Anarcliists had fallen back 

on Bilbao after abandonmg their positions in the Penas de Udala. 

eserteK. We lost many men when we tried to hold 
back ffie enemy, who hurried through the gap. 

baric s our lives were spent in fr.andc efforts to hold 

Bilba 1 ^liought we had built an iron ring round 

) we lad neither the men nor the material to man the 
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soon. And they were learning that the miUennium was bitter to 
the taste, and their philosophy of unbridled individuaUsm was 
dangerous. They were the rulers of Barcelona, but their days 
were numbered. 

In Barcelona they controlled all transportation, all (or nearly 
all) the factories, all communications. They controlled the Tele- 
fonica, which stands in a strategic position in the Plaza de Cata- 
luna. There, especially, their influence could be felt, and this 
influence spread out through the whole of Catalonia like the 
ripples when a stone is flung in a pool. 

On May 2nd, the President of Republican Spain, Manuel 
Azana, then living in die parliament house in Exposition Park, 
talked by telephone to the President of Catalonia, Luis Companys 
who was in his office in the Palace of the GeneraHtat. The con- 
versation had been going on for some time, when it was sharply 
interrupted by an Anarchist in the Telefonica, who said: “This 
conversation will have to stop. We have more interesting things 
to do than Hsten to your stupid conversations.” The line was then 
broken. The two Presidents put down their receivers, both deter- 
mined to put an end to Anarchist interference: for if they con- 
tinued to submit to Anarchist control of communications, they 
would be abdicating all their powers. 

That night troops from the Guardia de Asalto prepared to take 
the Telefonica by force. Simultaneously the Anarchists gave the 
orders for a general uprising. 

Within a few hours the city was in the hands of the Anarchists, 
who tore out the street stones and erected barricades at all the 
cross-roads. There were altogether about a hundred barricades, 
each five feet high and two feet thick, all of them placed with a 
superb knowledge of the proper strategical position. Only heavy 
artillery could destroy the barricades. Light mountain guns have 
been known to shell them without effect. 

I had heard about the conversation between the two Presidents, 
and I knew somediing about the intention to take over the Tele- 
fdnica. I did not know about the general uprising until the next 
morning when I switched on my radio and heard Companys 
saying that die city was in the hands of the Anarchists. All mem- 
bers of the government were ordered to proceed at once to the 
Palace of the GeneraHtat. I was Secretary of Informadon, and it 
was my duty to reach him by whatever means were possible. 
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7 n the spring of ipj7 crocks were heginuiug to appear in the 
facade which the Rcpiiblicaus showed to the world. A kind of 
weariness born of intense excitement was already setting in. The 
Republican Govennnent, continually faced with insolnblc supply prob- 
lems, forbidden to receive arms from abroad by the Non-Intervention 
Committee, and at the mere)’ of irreconcilable philosophies, seemed power- 
less to control the forces at work. There was no one man of outstanding 
ability who conld weld these forces together. The Republic was menaced 
from within and withont. Sooner or later the temperature would reach 
flash-point. 

The explosion took place on the night of May 3rd, when the Anarch- 
ists came ont in open rebellion against the government. The tiprising 
seems to have been planned swiftly, withont taking thought of the 
consequences, and was sparked by the determination of AzaiJa and 
Companys to take over the TelcfSnica in Barcelona, which had been in 
Anarchist hands from the beginning of the war. fanme Miravitlles 
describes how he came to learn about the uprising: 

Those early days at die beginning of May 1937 were wondcr- 
luUy clear and suiuiy, widi crystal blue skies. Barcelona was 
enjoying Ac quiet glory of spring. The war seemed far away. 

. “t gradually and almost imperceptibly die tension was gadicr- 
^ . power of die Coimnumsts was increasing, Aat of die 
Anarcliists was slowly faduig. Those happy people, consisting 
very argely of refugees from die farmlands of Murcia in die 
south, dreammg of fraternity and die coUcedve life, vntli no one 
eaniuig more man 10 pesetas a day — Aese people widi dicir 
cqua tanaii phUosophy, Aeir boldness, and their extraordinary 
courage, drought die millemiium was at hand, or would come 
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“Of course, senor.” 

Ill that way I reached the palace. I was the first to reach the side 
of President Companys that morning. 

He asked me what I had seen in the city. 

“I saw nothing but F.A.I. and P.O.U.M.” 

Companys nodded. 

“It will change,” he said. 

So it did, for in the course of the morning government forces 
and the Sociahsts, together with Communists, began tlie counter- 
attack. Fighting broke out aU over tlie city. It was particularly 
bitter in streets where an Anarchist and SociaHst or Communist 
building stood close together. The hate between the factions had 
risen feverishly during tlie night. The cars belonging to the 
unions were marked in large letters with the appropriate initials : 
P.O.U.M., F.A.I., C.N.T., U.G.T. Cars belonging to enemy 
factions were picked out with machine-gun fire until Barcelona 
became full of bullet-riddled cars. 

At the comer of the Via Layetana and the Calle de la Princesa I 
saw the ambush of two Anarchist cars. The Anarcliist cars came 
roaring along the Via Layetana, filled with armed men. There 
must have been ten men in each car. They felt safe because the 
whole of the Via Layetana was in their hands. But suddenly from 
the high balcony of a C.G.T. building at the intersection machine- 
gun fire broke out. The cars swerved crazily, and men jumped 
out. They did not jump out in any recognizable way. It was as 
though, in each car, an enormous compressed spring had sud- 
denly been released. They hurtled out, they seemed to fly in the 
air while assuming fantastic attitudes and gestures, waving dieir 
arms and their feet hke dancers. It was incredible to see them 
spinning in the air, and then falling slowly on the road, where they 
assumed new attitudes, as fantastic as before. The machine-guns 
did not pause. They continued firing until all the men were shot to 
pieces. 

At tiiat moment a small rain fell, and slowly, from each body, a 
red stain began to trickle over the square. The red stains met and 
ran into one another, and soon the entire square became a lake of 
blood. The funeral chant for these dead and crumpled Anarchists 
was provided by the wild blaring of the klaxons of the cars they 
had so swiftly abandoned. The rain continued to fall, and the 
blaring of the klaxons went on and on, witliout end. 
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At tint time I was living in a house near tlic Plaza dc Espana, 
almost in the suburbs, far from the Gcncralitat. The streets were 
deserted. No street-ears as'ere running. The only people in tlie 
streets were the Anarchists guarding the barricades. The fint 
barricade was 200 yards from my house. They stopped me, asked 
who 1 was, pointed their guns at me, and for two pins they would 
have killed me. I e.xplaincd 1 was on my way to the Palace of the 
Gcneralitat at the summons of die President. I w.is unarmed. They 
let me through. So I went from one barricade to anodicr until by 
some ntiracle I had passed dirough nearly all the twelve barricades 
which separate the Plaza de Esp.iiia from the Gcncralitat. 

I was annoyed and angry. As I walked through those com- 
pletely silent streets, I marvelled at the audacity of die Anarcliists, 
and tlicir stupidity. It was clc.ar that die philosophy of unbridled 
individualism would have to give place to a more realistic philo- 
sophy. One docs not embark on civil wars behind die lines 
wthout impunity. The black and red flags of the Anarcliists 
fluttered at the barricades. There was no odicr movement in die 
streets. 


I reflected, too, about my chances of reaching the Gcncralitat. 
They were vcty slim. At one or odicr of the barricades I was likely 
to be shot. They discussed killing me. They were trigger-happy. 
Ignorant, bitter, fanarical. It would have pleased diem to see my 
body lyhig beside a barricade. 

At last the Palace of die Gcncralitat came into view, and dicre 
was only one more barricade to pass. They told me diis last 
P a maclihic-gumicr belonging to die 

• • . ., then in alliance widi the Anarchists. They told me he 
had orders to let no one pass. He would shoot to kill. 

How do I get hi touch wth him?” 

You can call the pharmacy at die comer. He may answer.” 

TL ^ 'V- “I am Jaumc h/Iiravidles.” 
e mac le-gunner said: Arc you Sciior MiravitUcs?” 

unrcvolutionaty word “senor.” 
studenK^' w;- ^^*,®P^^ddng to one of my old madicmadcs 
med die W University. No one^else would have 

Are you one of my students?” I asked. 

xes, senor. 

“Will you let me pass?” 
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“But what the devil is it all about?” I said. 

The doctor was hauling me along by the arm. He was too 
excited to give a very clear statement. It appeared diat he had 
been in the Plaza de Cataluna when several iorrj''-loads of armed 
Assault Guards had driven up to the Telephone Exchange, and 
made a sudden .assault upon it. Then some anarchists had arrived 
and there had been a general affray. I gathered that tlic trouble 
earlier in tlie day had been a demand by the Government to hand 
over the Telephone Exchange, which, of course, was refused. 

As we moved down tlie street a lorry raced past us from the 
opposite direction. It was full of Anarcliists wth rifles iia their 
hands. In front a ragged youth was lying on a pile of mattresses 
behind a light machine-gun. When we got to die Hotel Falcon, 
wliich was at the bottom of the Ramblas, a crowd of people was 
seedling in the entrance-hall; diere was a great confusion, nobody 
seemed to know what we were expected to do, and nobody was 
armed except the handful of Shock Troopers who usually acted 
as guards for the building. I went across to the Comitc Local of 
the P.O.U.M., wliich was almost opposite. Upstairs, in the room 
where miUtiamen normally went to draw their pay, another 
crowd was seething. A tall, pale, rather handsome man of about 
thirty, in civihan clothes, was trying to restore order and handing 
out lielts and cartridge-boxes from a pile in the comer. There 
seemed to be no rifles as yet. The doctor had disappeared I 
believe there had already been casualties and a call for doctors 
but another Enghshman had arrived. Presently, from an inner 
office, the tall man and some otliers began bringing out armfuls 
of rifles and handing them romid. The other Englisliman and 
myself, as foreigners, were sUglitly under suspicion and at first 
nobody would give us a rifle. Then a militiaman whom I 
had known at the front arrived and recognized me, after wliich 
we were given rifles and a few clips of cartridges, somewhat 
grudgingly. 

There was a sound of firing in the distance and the streets were 
completely empty of people. Everyone said it was impossible to 
go up the Ramblas. The Civil Guards had seized buildings in 
commanding positions and were letting fly at everyone who 
passed. I would have risked it and gone back to the h^tel, fiut 
there was a vague idea floating round that the Cornij^ Local was 
likely to be attacked at any moment and we had b^etter stand by. 
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Of this strange and shapeless civil war behind the lines, George 
Orwell, on leave in Barcelona, was an involuntary witness. He had 
joined a P.O.U.M. brigade, and was therefore caught up in the fighting 
on the side of the Anarchists. 


About midday on 3 May a friend crossing the lounge of the 
hotel said casually: “There’s been some kind of trouble at the 
Telephone exchange, I hear.” For some reason, I paid no attention 
to it at tlie time. 

That afternoon, between three and four, I was halfway down 
the Ramblas when I heard several rifle-shots behind me. I turned 
round and saw some youths, with rifles in their hands and the 
red-and-black handkerchiefs of the Anarcliists round their throats, 
edging up a side-street that ran off the Ramblas northward. They 
were evidendy exchanging shots with someone in a tall octagonal 
tower a church, I think — that commanded the side-street. I 
thought instandy “It’s started!” But I thought it without any 
great feeling of surprise — for days past everyone had been expect- 
ing it to start at any moment. I reahzed that I must get back to 
the hotel at once and see if my wife was all right. But the knot of 
.^archists round the opening of the side-street were motioning 
die people back and shouting to them not to cross die line of fire. 
More shots rang out. The bullets from the tower were flying 
across the street and a crowd of panic-stricken people was rushing 
down the Ramblas, away from the firing; up and down die street 
you could hear snap — snap — snap as the shopkeepers slammed 
^ steel shutters over the windows. I saw two Popular Army 
officers retreating cautiously from tree to tree with their hands on 
eir revolvers. In front of me the crowd was surging into the 
etro station in the middle of the Ramblas to take cover. I 
immediately decided not to follow them. It might mean being 
trapped underground for hours. 

1 moment an American doctor who had been with us at 

e ont ran up to me and grabbed me by the arm. He was 
greatly excited. ^ 

to tlie Hotel Falcon.” (The 
POTT a sort of boarding-house maintained by the 

p'n lA/t used chiefly by militiamen on leave.) “The 
hmg toge'therT trouble’s starting. We must 
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unarmed again, except for iny tiny automatic pistol, for which I 
liad only one clip of cartridges. 

It grew dark, I was getting hungry, and seemingly there was no 
food in the “Falcon.” My friend and 1 slipped out to his hotel, 
which was not far away, to get some dinner. The streets were 
utterly dark and silent, not a soul stirring, steel shutters drawn 
over all the shop windows, but no barricades built yet. There 
was a great fuss before they w’ould let us into the hotel, which 
was locked and barred. When we got back I learned that the 
Telephone Exchange was working and went to the telephone in 
tire office upstairs to ring up my wife. Characteristically, there 
was no telephone director)^ in the building, and I did not know 
the number of the Hotel Continental; after a searching from 
room to room for about an hour I came upon a guide-book wliich 
gave me the number. I could not make contact with my wife, but 
I managed to get hold of Jolm McNair, the I.L.P. representative 
in Barcelona. He told me that all was w'cU, nobody had been shot, 
and asked me if we were all right at the Comitc Local. I said that 
we should be all right if we had some cigarettes. I only meant this 
as a joke; nevertheless half an hour later McNair appeared wth 
two packets of Lucky Strikes. He had braved the pitch-dark 
streets, roamed by Anarcliist patrols who had twice stopped him 
at the pistol’s point and examined Iris papers. I shall not forget tliis 
small act of heroism. We were very glad of the cigarettes. 

They had placed armed guards at most of tlic wmdows, and m 
the street below a Htde group of Shock Troopers were stopping 
and questioning the few passers-by. An Anarcliist patrol car drove 
up, bristling with weapons. Beside die driver a beautiful dark- 
haired girl of about eighteen was nursing a submachiiic-gun 
across her knees. I spent a long time wandering about the building, 
a great rambling place of wliich it was impossible to learn the 
geography. Everywhere was the usual litter, the broken furniture 
and tom paper that seemed to be the inevitable products of revolu- 
tion. All over the place people were sleeping; on a broken sofa in 
a passage two poor women from the quayside were peacefully 
snoring. The place had been a cabaret-theatre before the P.O.U.M. 
took it over. There were raised stages in several of the rooms , on 
one of them was a desolate grand piano. Finally, I discovered 
what I was looking for— the armoury. I did not know how this 
affair was going to turn out, and I badly wanted a weapon. I had 
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All over the building, on the stairs and on the pavement outside, 
small knots of people were standing and talking excitedly. No 
one seemed to have a very clear idea of what was happening. All I 
could gather was that the Assault Guards had attacked the Tele- 
phone Exchange and seized various strategic spots that com- 
manded other buildings belonging to the workers. There was a 
general impression that the Assault Guards were “after” the 
C.N.T. and the working class generally. It was noticeable that, at 
this stage, no one seemed to put the blame on the Government. 
The poorer classes in Barcelona looked upon the Assault Guards 
as something rather resembling the Black and Tans, and it seemed 
to be taken for granted that they had started diis attack on tlieir 
own initiative. Once I had heard how things stood I felt easier in 
my mind. The issue was clear enough. On one side the C.N.T., 
on the other side the poHce. I have no particular love for the 
ideahzed “worker” as he appears in the bourgeois Communist s 
mind, but when I see an actual flesh-and-blood worker in conflict 
widi his natural enemy, the pohceman, I do not have to ask my- 
self which side I am on. 

A long time passed and nothing seemed to be happening at our 
end of the town. It did not occur to me diat I could ring up the 
hotel and find out whether my wife was all right; I took it for 
granted that the Telephone Exchange would have stopped work- 
ing — though, as a matter of fact, it was only out of action for a 
couple of hours. There seemed to be about three hundred people 
in the two buildings. Predominandy they were people of the 
poorest class, from the back-streets down by die quays; there 
WCTe a number of women among them, some of them carrying 
babies, and a crowd of htde ragged boys. I fancy drat many of 
mem had no notion of what was happening and had simply fled 
into ^e P.O.U.M. building for protection. There was also a 
number of mflitiamen on leave, and a sprinkling of foreigners. As 
far as I could estimate, there were only about sixty rifles between 
e lot of us. The ofEce upstairs was ceaselessly besieged by a 
crowd of people who were demanding rifles and being told that 
ere were none left. The younger militia boys, who seemed to 
• t ^ 'vhole affair as a kind of picnic, were prowling round 

p’ 'vheedle or steal rifles from anyone who had them. 

• . .M. ^Ttg before one of them got my rifle away from me by 
ang together.’: and immediately made himself scarce. So I was 
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the cobble-stones, hauling them along in a hand-cart that had 
been found somewhere, and staggering to and fro luider heavy 
sacks of sand. In the doorway of the Comitc Local a German- 
Jewish girl, in a pair of mihtiaman’s trousers whose knee-buttons 
just reached her ankles, was watcliing with a smile. In a couple of 
hours the barricades were head-high, widi riflemen posted at the 
loopholes, and behind one barricade a fire was burning and men 

were frying eggs. , 

They had taken my rifle away again, and there seemed to be 
nothing that one could usefully do. Another Enghsmnan an 
myself decided to go back to the Hotel Continental. There was a 
lot of firing in the distance, but seemingly none in the Ramblas. 
On the way up we looked in at the food-market. A ve^ few sta s 
had opened; they were besieged by a crowd of people fio^ ^ ^ 
working-class quarters south of the Ramblas. Just as we got mere, 
there was a heavy crash of rifle-fire outside, some panes orgies m 
the roof were shivered, and the crowd went flying for the ac 
exits. A few stalls remained open, however; we managed S®*- ^ 
cup of coffee each and buy a wedge of goat’s-milk cheese which I 
tucked in beside my bombs. A few days later I was very glad o 
thdt cliccsc 

At the street-comer where I had seen the Anarcliists begin 
firing the day before a barricade was now standing. The man 
behind it (I was on the other side of the street) shouted to me to e 
careful. The Assault Guards in the church tower were firmg 
indiscriminately at everyone who passed. I paused and then 
crossed the opening at a run; sure enough, a bullet cracked past 
me, uncomfortably close. When I neared the P.O.U.M. EirecuH 
tive Building, stiU on the other side of the road, there were fres 
shouts of warning from some Shock Troopers standing ^ ^ ^ 
doorway — shouts which, at the moment, I did not understan . 
There were trees and a newspaper kiosk between myself and t e 
building (streets of this type in Spain have a broad walk running 
down the middle), and I could not see what they were pointing at. 
I went up to the “Continental,” made sure that all was well, 
washed my face and then went back to the P.O.U.M. Executwe 
Building (it was about a hundred yards down the street) to ask tor 
orders. By this time the roar of rifle and machine-gun fire 
various directions was almost comparable to the din of a battle, 
had just found Kopp and was asking him what we were supposed 
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heard it said so often that all die rival parties, P.S.U.C., P.O.U.M., 
and C.N.T.-F.A.I. alike, were hoarding arms in Barcelona, that I 
could not beheve diat two of the principal P.O.U.M. buildings 
contained only the fifty or sixty rifles that I had seen. The room 
which acted as an armoury was miguarded and had a flimsy door; 
another EngHshman and myself had no diflSculty in prizing it 
open. When we got inside we fomid that what they had told us 
was true — there xt>erc no more weapons. All we found there were 
about two dozen small-bore rifles of an obsolete pattern and a 
few shot-guns, with no cartridges for any of them. I went up to 
the office and asked if they had any spare pistol ammumtion; they 
had none. There were a few boxes of bombs, however, which 
one of the Anarchist patrol cars had brought us. I put a couple in 
one of my cartridge-boxes. They were a crude type of bomb, 
ignited by rubbing a sort of match at the top and very Hable to 
go off of their own accord. 


People were sprawling asleep all over the floor. In one room 
a baby was crjrog, cr}Tng ceaselessly. Though this was May ffie 
night was getting cold. On one of the cabaret-stages the curtains 
were stfll up, so I ripped a curtain do\vn \vith my knife, rolled 
myself up in it and had a few hours’ sleep. My sleep was disturbed, 
I remember, by the thought of those beastly bombs, which might 
blow me into die air if I rolled on them too vigorously. At diree 
in the morning the tall, handsome man who seemed to be in 
command woke me up, gave me a rifle and put me on guard at 
one of die windows. He told me that Salas, die Chief of PoHce 
responsible for the attack on the Telephone Exchange, had been 
placed under arrest. (Actually, as we learned later, he had never 
been deprived of his post. Neverdieless, the news confirmed the 
general impression that the Assault Guards had acted without 
orders.) As soon as it was dawn the people dowmstairs began 
bimding two barricades, one outside the Comite Local and die 
other outside the Hotel Falcon. The Barcelona streets are paved 
cobbles, easily built up into a wall, and under die 
^ shingle that is good for fillin g sand-bags, 

le ^ding of these bamcades was a strange and wonderful 
given something to be able to photograph it. 

1, ^ Jr of passionate energy that Spaniards display when 
I ; ^ ^ cfimtely decided to begin upon any job of work, long 

es o men, women, and quite small children were tearing up 
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shirt-sleeves and livid with fright, came out of the door to parley 
with Kbpp. He kept pointing in an agitated manner at two un- 
exploded bombs that were lying on die pavement. Kopp came 
back and told us we had better touch, the bombs off. Lying there, 
they were a danger to anyone who passed. A Shock Trooper 
fired his rifle at one of the bombs and burst it, then fired at the 
other and missed. I asked liim to give me his rifle, knelt down and 
let fly at the second bomb. I also missed it, I am sorry to say. This 
was the only shot I fired during the disturbances. The pavement 
was covered with broken glass from the sign over the Cafe Moka, 
and two cars that were parked outside, one of them Kopp s official 
car, had been riddled with bullets and their windscreens smashed 
by bursting bombs. 

Kopp took me upstairs again and explained the situation. We 
had got to defend the P.O.U.M. buildings if they were attacked, 
but the P.O.U.M. leaders had sent instructions that we were to 
stand on the defensive and not open fire if we could possibly avoid 
it. Immediately opposite there was a cinematograph, called the 
Poliorama, with a museum above it, and at the top, high above 
the general level of the roofs, a small observatory with twin 
domes. The domes commanded the street, and a few men posted 
up there with rifles could prevent any attack on the P.O.U.M. 
buildings. The caretakers at the cinema were C.N.T. members and 
would let us come and go. As for the Assault Guards in the Cafe 
Moka, there would be no trouble with them; they did not want 
to fight and would be only too glad to five and let liv^ I^pp 
repeated that our orders were not to fire urJess we -were feed on 
ourselves or our buildings attacked. I gathered, though he did not 
say so, that the P.O.U.M. leaders were furious at being fragged 
into this affair, but felt they had got to stand by the U . . 

They had already placed guards in the observatory. e 
tlu'ee days and nights I spent continuously on tie roo o e 
Pohorama, except for brief intervals when I slipped aCTOss o 
hotel for meals. I was in no danger, I suffered fr®™- 
than hunger and boredom, yet it was one of the mos 1 ‘ 
periods of my whole hfe. I think few expenences “e 

sickening, more disillusioning or, finally, more ne 
tlian those evil days of street warfare. Prnm the 

I used to sit on the roof marvelling at the folly o ^ 

little windows in the observatory you could see or 
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to do when there was a series of appalling crashes down below. 
The din was so loud that I made sure someone must he firing at us 
with a field-gun. Actually it was only hand-grenades, which make 
double their usual noise when diey burst among stone buildings. 

Kopp glanced out of die window, cocked his stick behind his 
back, said : “Let us investigate,” and strolled down the stairs in his 
usual unconcerned manner, I Ibllowong. Just inside die doorway a 
group of Shock Troopers were bowhng bombs down the pave- 
ment as though playing skittles. The bombs were bursting twenty 
yards aivay w'ith a fi-ightfiil, ear-spHtting crash which w'as mixed 
up with the banging of rifles. Half across the street, fiom behind 
the new'spaper kiosk, a head — ^it was the head of an American 
mihriaman whom I knew well — was sdeking up, for all the world 
like a coconut at a fair. It was only afterwards that I grasped ivhat 
was really happening. Next door to die P.O.U.M. building there 
was a cafe with an hotel above it, called the Cafe Moka. The day 
before, twenty or thirty' armed Assault Guards had entered the 
cafe and then, when the fighting started, had suddenly seized the 
building and barricaded themselves in. Presumably they had been 
ordered to seize the cafe as a preliminary to attacking the P.O.U.M. 
offices later. Early in die morning they had attempted to come out, 
shots had been exchanged and one Shock Trooper was badly 
wounded and an Assault Guard killed. The Assault Guards had 
fled back into the cafe, but when the American came down the 
street they had opened fire on him, though he was not armed. 
The American had flung himself behind the kiosk for cover, and 
ffie Shock Troopers were flinging bombs at the Assault Guards to 
drive them indoors again. 

Kopp took in the scene at a glance, pushed his way forward and 
hauled back a red-haired German Shock Trooper lYho was just 
draiving the pin out of a bomb witli his teeth. He shouted to 


everyone to stand back fiom the doorway, and told us in several 
that we had got to avoid bloodshed. Then he stepped 
out on the pavement and, in sight of the Assault Guards, ostentati- 
ously to^ off his pistol and laid it on the ground. Two Spanish 
tia o cers did the same, and the three of them walked slowly 
doorway where the Assault Guards were huddling. It 
was a g would not have done for twenty pounds. They were 
Wc were frightened out of their 

^ a oaded guns in their hands. An Assault Guard, in 
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“No doubt there are a few Anarchists prowling around the 
park,” Companys said. “They won’t harm you, I promise you. 

I give you the assurance that you are under the protection of the 
Catalan authorities, and therefore in no danger.” 

“Can you guarantee my hfe?” 

“Your hfe is in no danger.” 

It is easy to say that, but how can you prove it? I am in an 
intolerable position. The President of Spain should not be placed 
ui such a position. How can you prove to me that you are in 
control of the situation?” 

We stood around the table, watching Companys. We could 
hear the rumbling voice of Azana speaking from the park. 

Companys was busy with the civil war, but he felt that at aU 
coste he must reassure the President of Spain. 

Very well,” he said at last, “I wiU send three of my associates 
to your office. They wdl come by car. In this way we shall show 
you that the streets are clear and we are still exerting our authority.” 

So it happened that Josep Tarradellas, the Premier, and I were 
sent on a mission through the barricaded streets to the President of 
Spain. We went in a car marked: generalitat. We went slowly, 
popping at each Anarchist barricade to show our credentials. 
We knew very well that the Anarchists might fire at us if it served 
their purpose. They were trigger-happy, and we could hear the 
soimds of firing in the distance. At one of their barricades we 
picked up an Anarchist friend of mine, who rode with us to the 
pam, waving the black-and-red Anarchist flag to show we were 
imder their protection. At last we came into the presence of Azana, 
t e man who had upheld through the dictatorship of Primo de 
I^vera and over many years the tradition of liberaHsm. 

He was a heavy-set, ugly man, flabby, jowly, his face black 
't? 1 • ‘hd iiot carry himself like a President. He was 

shaking, and pale with fear. 

“The situation,” he said, “is absolutely intolerable. The Catalan 
Government is not exercising its authority properly. It is intoler- 
able to let the Anarchists take over power.” 

There was a good deal more in the same strain. 

We did our best to convince the old man that the Anarchist 
uprising was only a temporary phenomenon, and aU the proper 
precautions were being taken. Elite troops had been summoned 
from Valencia, and in a few hours it would all be over. 
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vista after vista of tall slender buildings, glass domes and fantastic 
curly roofs with brilliant green and copper tiles; over to eastward 
the glittering pale blue sea — the first glimpse of the sea I had had 
since coming to Spain. And the whole huge town of a milhon 
people was locked in a sort of violent inertia, a nightmare of noise 
without movement. The sunlit streets were quite empty. Nothing 
was happening except the streaming of bullets from barricades 
and sand-bagged windows. Not a vehicle was stirring in the 
streets; here and there along the Ramblas the trams stood motion- 
less where their drivers had jumped out of them when the fighting 
started. And all the while the devilish noise, echoing fiom thou- 
sands of stone buildings, went on and on and on, like a tropical 
rainstorm. Crack-crack, ratde-rattle, roar — sometimes it died 
away to a few shots, sometimes it quickened to a deafening 
fusillade, but it never stopped while dayhght lasted, and punctually 
next dawn it started again. 

While George Orwell ivas slandiug 011 guard, uuashamedly frightened 
and perplexed by the uprising, someone else was also showing signs of 
fear — Manuel Azaha, President of the Republic of Spain. That lonely 
old liberal, who no longer controlled events, regarded the uprising Mth 
a mixture of fastidious loathing and panic fear. Jaume Miravitlles 
describes a visit to the President at the height of the fighting: 


By some miracle the telephone system was still working. 
Suddenly the telephone on the desk of President Companys began 
picked up the receiver. He heard the nervous, 
agonized voice of President Azana speaking fiom the parliament 
building in Exposition Park. The President of Spain was complain- 
ing bitterly against the Anarchists. He was terrified for his life, 
and mclined to put the blame on Companys, who was at that time 
employing all his rpources to put down the rebellion. Companys 
believed the rebeUion would collapse in a few hours, or at most 

ui a few days. He was not afiaid of it. Azana was frightened out 
ot Jns wits. 


1 ^ , believed they were about to attack the parliam 

u mg, where he was living. He already regarded himself £ 
pri^ner o the ^archists, dying at their hands. 

Companys tried to humour him. 
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Everybody relaxed. But . . . could one trust the sincerity of this 
answer? Would the workers in the telephone exchange continue 
to function as before? Would everything come out all right 
again? 

Neither victors nor vanquished. That is the will of the Syndi- 
caUsts and Anarchists. The antifascist front shall not be destroyed. 
War against fascism. Unity of all workers. That is the firm wish of 
the workers on the barricades. And the resolutions of the commit- 
tees were based on this wish. The Regional Committee issued the 
following note over the radio : 

‘•STo all the workers of the CNT; Having reached an under- 
standing with both the poHtical and trade union representatives, 
we wish to notify you that you will receive instructions from your 
responsible committees regarding the estabUshment of complete 
peace and calm. For the present we urge you to keep the calm and 
presence of mind that the situation requires. Do not answer the 
provocations of those who seek to perpetuate the existing state of 
disorder.” 

While the results were stiU being discussed, new fears arose as 
the shooting broke out again to disturb the enveloping silence of 
the night. Two cars were driving down Via Durruti. As they 
passed the poHce prefecture, they were shot at. They were able 
to pass the headquarters of the Regional Committee undisturbed, 
but a short distance away, the shooting broke out in full violence 
once more. Rifles, machine guns, hand grenades came into play. 
A bad sign. A strange contrast to the assurances of a peaceful 
solution of the conflict. Only half an hour till 6 o’clock. Wdl we 
be able to pacify the suspicions and the tempers of the comrades? 
At six o’clock, shots could still be heard. 

We switched off the fights. A beautiful morning. Barcelona 
slept in silence. 

Friday, May yth 

A few hours later, Barcelona had undergone an almost complete 
change. True to their agreement, the workers had left the barri- 
cades. In many places the barricades had aheady been tom down. 
They had withdrawn from the buildhigs. But they were keeping 
tlicir arms. 

In die centre of the city, however, the air was still tense. The 
barricades of the Assault Guards, of the Catalan Nationalists, and 
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explained, as best we could, that although the Anarchists had won 
a resoimding victory, they were incapable of using it. They lacked 
any power of decision. They were like a band of dangerous cliild- 
rcn who had thrown dieir parents out of the house, but tliey were 
incapable of running the household. Companys had told the 
Anarcliist leaders: “AU right, kill me, kill every member of my 
government, but what do you do then?” They did not know 
what they would do, and so inevitably the victory would faU 
from their hands. 

In Azaiia’s expression there was no trace of tire famdiar elegance 
we associated with him. He looked bitter, angry, terribly fright- 
ened. Yet he was a little more tranquil when we left liim. 

We returned to die GeneraUtat. The Anarchist barricades 
were still up. Stores were closed. The streets were absolutely 
deserted. The firing was still going on. 

For three days the Anarchists held Barcelona. On the evening of 
the third day, they sent out peace feelers. Augustin Souchy, one of 
the bravest of the Anarchist leaders, recorded the last frustrating hours 
of victory: 

Thursday, May 6th 

At two in the morning the government had still failed to answer 
the proposals, awaited with so much impatience and anxiety. . • • 
Twenty minutes past two. No answer. . . . Half-past two. No 
answer. ... A quarter to tlircc. . . . Three o’clock. Still no answer. 
They were discussing the resumption of work in the outlying 
districts where die fighting had stopped. The traffic could not 
start unless the barricades were pulled down. The delegates of die 
transport workers union were awaiting the answer of the govern- 
ment in order to give die order to start work again. ... A quarter 
to four and still no answer. . . . At five minutes to four, in the 
moniing, the Provincial Committee communicates that they arc 
ready to hold up the troops firom Valencia. . . . Four o’clock. 
No answer. 

At last, .at a quarter-past five, the govcniment answered. They 
.agree to die armistice. All parries shall leave die barricades, 
.atro s and guards retire to dieir headquarters, unions and forti- 
icc positions. Both parties to release their prisoners. The Patrols 
to resume their functions. 
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clamoured for a cease-fire. Companys said he would discuss the 
cease-fire only if they came to the Generahtat. 

Now it was their turn to be frightened. Like Azana, they wanted 
the assurance that the Catalan Government could protect their 
hyes. I was sent to the Anarchist headquarters to accompany them 
to the Generahtat. 

It was not a pleasant task, and I had no fondness for it. It is 
terribly dangerous to be walking about Barcelona during a time 
of Civil War. The Anarchist headquarters was perhaps 400 yards 
from the Generahtat, but I counted each one of those yards. 
Companys had telephoned to the people in all the buildings along 
my route, telling them I was on an official mission and must not be 
fired at. 

I could see the macliine gmis on the balconies slowly turning as 
they followed me. 

The streets were deserted. There was a terrible emptiness in the 
air. 

When at last I came to the Anarchist headquarters, which was 
formerly the club of the powerful Catalan industriafists, I could 
see faces peering at me through the windows. They were the 
people who had brought about the rebeUion. I heard myself 
shouting: “Visca la RepMica!” They repfied with the same words, 
but without enthusiasm. 

They came to the door, and I accompanied them back to the 
Generahtat. Among them were Santdlin and Garcia Ohver. 

The guns slowly turned from the balconies, following us. 

At last they came into the presence of Companys, and the 
of the cease-fire were worked out. It was agreed that there should 
be no reprisals. 

But in fact the Anarcliists had committed suicide. By this 
uprising they had shown diemselves incompetent. They had 
caused the bitterest fighting known up to that time in Barcelona— 
it was more severe than the fighting during the rebeUion m 
October, 1934, or during the uprising in July, 
knows how many people were kiUed during those three days o 
fighting in May. We coimted 1,500 dead but there may have 
been many more. 
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of die PSUC remained intact. And guarded. Taking advantage of 
the good will of the workers, groups of Assault Guards were 
walking about, disarmuig workers wherever they could get 
hold of them. New friction arose between die Assault Guards 
and the Libertarian Youth in the Plaza del Pino and the Puertafer. 
And once more it was thanks to the initiarive of the Anarchist 
Youth, who went unarmed to the headquarters of the Assault 
Guards to negotiate, that finally, after hours af discussion, tlie 
Assault Guards decided to show a more peaceful attitude and the 
barricades could come down. 

The centre of die city was like a fortress. High buildings had 
been used as fortifications by the various groups. Out of walls of 
sandbags, mattresses and cusliions, rifles and macliine guns poked 
their barrels. The Assault Guards had opened the churches and 
used diem as fortifications. 

But the populace could breathe more freely. For tlirec days they 
had been forced to remain in their houses. Now ever^^hody was 
walking about in the streets. The masses of people pushed their 
way through die barricades. Cliildren played at revolution, rolling 
up a rock in a piece of paper and dirowing it at the counter- 
revolutionists from beliind die barricades. Evcr}'body was discuss- 
ing tlic situation in the bars and cafes. 

At twenty past eight the Assault Guards from Valencia reached 
Barcelona. They drove down the Via Durruti in motor trucks, 
and were welcomed at the Pohcc Prefecture. What iwH their 
attitude be toward the workers? And what attitude will the 
workers take? As they passed the headquarters of the Regional 
Committee, a shot was fired from one car, while from another 
came the cty, ‘Viva la FAI.” Obviously their feelings and attitude 
toward the workers, toward the S)uidicalists and Anarchists of 
Catalonia, were as mi.vcd as their composition. 

The workers had put doswi their arms, and they did not think 
of taking them up again. 

The ttegotiatiem hctirccit the Atiarchists and the Catalan Goverti- 
rnent were witnessed by Janne Miranitlles, who once a^nin walked 
through dangerous streets. 

File end came swiftly. When it became clear to the Anarclu’sts 
liiat there was notliing thety could do with their victoty, they 
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head-first on to the bank by the sheet of water blown out of the 
river. The screaming mule plmiged up the bank and I could not 
get out of its way; as I fell, I clutched at its neck. There was 
another crash, and another. Crash — crash — crash, and the mule 
was lashing about somewhere in the shrieking night of dust and 
smoke. I lay on the wet clay, the water trickling back aroimd me. I 
clasped my hands over the back of my neck, trying to think. 
This is noise, no more than noise, pure sense data, nothing goes 
with it ; but this time it didn’t work. Solipsism, dear comrades, 
is anterior to tri-nitro-toluene. Then I heard the double thwack 
of our anti’s, like a backfire in a garage, and there were no more 
crashes. The dust began to settle and I got up out of my vomit 
and the mule’s blood, my knees weak and tired; oh God, tired; 
tired. 

It was Heinrich, with whom I had discussed Malraux’s Days of 
Contempt the night before, who had been coming down the 
bank. I felt liim over, the small of his back was a dusty red mush; 
a lump of metal had punched out his spine. Some god-damned 
fool words of verse came into my head, exasperating me, no, 
maddening me, as if I had been repeating them for weeks. “Your 
bowels are like jewelled lizards . . my brains churned over. 
Your bowels arc like jewelled lizards, your bowels . . .” It was 
the fragility of this body of watery cells and delicate filaments, 
and the hard sharpness of metal, which made me think of that 
verse, but it was the thought, not the words, that had been with 
me all these weeks, coming to life gradually, lilce a winter’s beetle 
under the stone of my awII. Heinrich would have narrowed his 
eyes and nodded, had I told him this. Ah, Heiiurich, the days of 
contempt arc over. They have learnt now, raging at our Brigades. 
Blessed be he tliat taketh tlieir cliildren and dashctli them 
against the stones.” Tliat last night of your life you were singing 
“By the waters of Babylon,” and you looked up and said: “No, 
our psalm of blackest hate should be, ‘Blessed be he that taketh 
their children and tcachcth them the truth.’ ” And you meant 
hate, or that is how I understood you tlien. Heinrich said, “I 
also heard music in prison; and I heard the voice of a salmon 
before a monstrous fall, leaping in vain. The music was of tlieir 
triumph.ant hate, thundering dov.m upon me like Zambese, 
Nyaura, Ni.ac;arn.” 

I found tlie staff in a dry gully above the river, stunned as I 
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Y W ^irn THE WAR ill the Basque territory over, and the hattle- 

S/g/ /iHC-s hi the rest of Spain relatively stable, the Republicans 
r r determined to make a frontal attack on the enemy lines near 
Madrid. The Battle of Brunete, fought through most of July i937>hj 
intense heat, was as savage as any of the battles fought during the Civil 
War, with positions changing hands many times over. In tlie end the 
Republicans gained a small advantage at the cost of shattering losses. 
Here Ralph Bates, on a tour of inspection of the front lines, describes a 
strange incident in the battle. 

Momentarily blinded, I was seized by a violent fit of coiigluQg> 
barbs were tearing out my lungs; then, as I flung myself against 
the river bank 1 saw a figure blundering dowi tlurough the dust. 

Get down,” I yelled, but at tliat instant another bomb fell. 
A terrific blast, fiimacc hot, followed the wliite flash, then 
darkness. I thought I was blinded, tlie skin of my face was peeling 
off, burnt away; and then I touched it with clay-daubed fingers 
and opened my eyes. Higher up the bank two bombs crashed. 
Sometliing huge, black and writliing swept through the air, and I 
was caught up and hurled backwards into the shallow water. 

frantically beneath tlic surface, I yet heard tlie bombs 
crashing, then my head came above water and I gasped, eyes 
deep, painful breatlis. The tliorn hedge at the top of 
the bank had been blown into the river like a thrasliing serpent; 
my ei^osed flesh was tom, I was caught in its briars and could not 
V of the bank. Desperately I struggled towards the 
ai , s yping on the smooth rocks of tlie river bed. Again dense 
ye ow ust swept down the bank away from the crashes and all 
went ar .1 heard the terrified screaming of a mule, tliere was 
an eart -sp ttmg crash behind me to the right and I was flung 
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They were alongside of me when next I noticed them, and the 
sergeant was asking for advice about positions and the front was 
booming. Shrapnel began to rocket over the ridge; stamens of 
smoke himg down from the inverted lihes of the shrapnel bursts. 
I wondered what the Spanish comrades would do when they 
walked under the shrapnel; they belonged to an unseasoned 
brigade. Then there was a faint popping above us and I looked up, 
the shrapnel bursts were like a cloud of gnats following a sweating 
man, but too high up; most of the stuff fell outside of the area we 
covered. Then the shells burst lower and men began to scream 
and fall down, but our helmets of scorching steel were good 
against it. The Spanish comrades walked on to the ridge and 
tried to dig in. It was a ridge of calcined rock, quivering in that 
fierce July heat; they took it lying on the idiot stone, their 
rifles popping against the enemy’s whirlwind of macliines. 

I found the Belgian engineer Vandenburg on the ridge; 
he was in command of the American battalion then. I said. 
There’s a small white house somewhere about here, where the 
Franco-Beige were.” The buUets sHd by like schools of invisible 
fish sUpping through gHttering water. I pushed Vandenburg 
towards a Utter of rocks. 

“ Tons les balks vont haut,” he said, his voice soft and apologetic, 
as when one June evening, swinging our legs over the plaza wall 
in Ambares, we had argued about a gold cigarette case he had 
bought in Madrid 

There’s your wliite house, on that ridge,” Vandenburg said, 
pointing across the crackling valley. The explosive fire that 
followed the shrapnel was running wild through the holm oaks 
in the valley, smashing the trees, tossing them up through the pufis 
of smoke. AH the guns wliich they had opposite us were tearing up 
the wood. 

Any way round the valley head?” I asked. 

No . . . the enemy holds it,” Vandenburg said, offering me a 
cigarette; the smoke scorched my sore lungs. 

The trees shook in die height of a fever, dieir glistening leaves 
rained upon the slipperj' rocks. Twice I heard the thud of veno- 
mous metal against a tree trunk; branches plunged down tlirough 
the ragged tops of the trees; the smashed rocks reeked like burnt 
powder. All tliis was nothing. Fatigue, mortal fatigue, when tears 
will not flow and quickening fear has disappeared ; fatigue that is a 
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was. Klaus was fumbling with a tom-up bush, I picked up a bush 
also; its leaves were dusty. We gaped at one another, and our 
voices when we spoke were farcical, I wanted to laugh at the 
silly squeaking of our voices, but laughter would have been a 
rat’s call. The ringing in our ears was like the lingering of a 
nightmare when one awakens. 

“I sent Heinrich for you,” Klaus mumbled, he was behind a wall 
of glass. 

“He’s dead.” He nodded, and threw the bush away, it toppled 
over upon the maps. ,, 

“There’s a machme-guii team hanging behind, up on the ridge, 
he said. “They’re Belgians,” and my mouth was choked with 
cotton wool. The dust was bitter on my Hps. 

“Show me,” I said, and looked down at the map, covered with 
dust and shrivelled leaves. 

“You speak French,” Klaus miunbled, struggling to m^e 
contact with me. I got out of the guUy and looked back at him. 
He grinned and said, “Your eyebrows are gone.” They were, 
scorched off, but some of my moustache was left. 

I went up the slope. The chaser which had looped over us to 
whistle up the wind of death, was away over on our right, towards 
Brunete, describing the signal we had decided was a call to their 
artillery. Some Spanish troops were straggling back from the 
ridge and I blundered over to them waving my arms, but when I 
reached them I was too weary to speak. God; I was tired, tired. 
My brain was a kaleidoscope of red glass, shifting round, present- 
ing a different pattern at every moment, but always of sharp 
triangles and pentagons of red glass. Glass that lacerated the in- 
flamed cells of my brain. Fatigue, after that sleepless formight of 
red battle on yellow blazing hills was not weakness but pain, red 
glass in the brain and glass dust in the eyes, splinters of glass in the 
mu^les and flakes of glass sawing at the stretched nerves; glass 
in the joints, mixed with the marrow of my bones. 

L I gasped. “Get back, it’s this ridge we must 

L r stood dazed, like cornered deer, and the booming 
® f^ded away and there was silence round us. 
omrades, I said, and tried to find strength for a speech, but 
t e g MS m my brain suddenly turned to morphine and I sat down 
on a der. Comrades,” I drooled, and one of their non- 
commissioned officers wheeled about and began to exhort them. 
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sweet, yet my will had not force enough to compel those com- 
rades to withdraw. 

The belt was out and the feeder inserted another and flung 
the empty one behind him. “Fill it,” his bps said, but I heard 
no sound. I began, but I had had no practice and could not fill 
quickly. 

Here, I’ll attend to him,” I croaked, pulling the comrade 
away from the wounded man. I bent over his shoulder; the 
conuade’s tunic was open, the vest ripped. I saw the breast of a 
young girl, soft, phik-nippled, and I caught my breath and knelt 
beside her. Fear came into her face; her comrade suddenly grasped 
the belt and began to fill it. 

Comrade,” I whispered, “you should not be here,” but I did 
not feel what I said; sometliing was moving in my drugged brain, 
warmth creeping into my heart. God, the contact of smooth skin 
upon hot, trembling fingers, tears were coming to the surface of 
my husk of flesh. In that moment I saw all their story, the four of 
them setting out from a slum in Antwerp, the tender, strong, 
shaven-headed girls in their lovers’ clothing, crossing a fog-hidden 
canal by night into France. Dodging through France, hiding by 
day from the French pohce, at the command of despicable men. 
Crossing the phantom hills of midnight into Spain, and the months 
of fighting, of hurried loving, of fear, of weeping during the 
nightwatches” and now &s approaching thunderstorm of 
death. . . . Tears were watering my inner self, washing away the 
lacerating crystals of fatigue. 

We had never permitted women to enlist in the International 
Brigade; the Government had ordered their withdrawal from the 
mihtias before we began to organize our brigades. Often I had 
seen this connrade, and debated whether to investigate concerning 
his age, believing Iiim to be younger than the limiting age of 21 
years. 

“You should not be here, comrade,” I repeated, all my heart 
swelling in my breast. Her lips moved and I bent over her. 

“Number Two is my sister,” she whispered, “send her away, 
too, if you must.” 

“1 must,” I murmured. “Dear comrade, come hft yourself.” 
I helped her to sit up, her shoulder was not yet giving her severe 
pain. 

“Withdraw, stop firing,” I ordered and the feeder ran over to 

I 
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glass blade, with exact biowledge nicking at the million nerves 
!^*^Tves of the eyes, at the nerves below tlif 
teeth; ah, tbs is the truth of the war. When the brain sleeps iu 
^^^^^nmraig^body and fear goes, and the heart barely tlirobs in the 

At the top of die slope there was a wounded comrade writhing 
beneath die bushes, lips chewed to bleeding slireds. I drew my 
^ ^ blessed liim with sweet death; 

'' comfortable as poHshed china upon white 
toen, beautiful as golden evenings and the hoot of outgoing 
tbT.h glcaimng estuary; sweet death, like die song of a 

ma ter ^ wct-lcavcd apple trees beside my home; ah, God, 

the bushes of pSe.^*' ^ 

loiewTiflplf pinched out the flickering butt of thought; yet I 
meTndtw.f house was before 

^ ^ ^hell, a husk that the 

hardTock^of L’n'^r' would blow away from the 

Sat had ““^derer of my belief, 

sleep Mv oridp ^ beyond the refresliment of 

opened^&eTff^nHr'*^ house as the madiine-gim 

wounded and ann'tli comrades, 

::wigTS:.r 

Ht tLgh s 

“HeSyTwe Sto^wvL^^ 

gunner jerked Iiis head^ feeder shouted and the 

™»noi!lood Up were right pressed, . the, e 

The shelling sudden b ri ^ niask of weariness also, 

round. ^ * npped and gunner switched liis head 

look !” now, they’re advanculg all along the sector. 



_ ridge. That wa 
I incorrect. I could^n^ turiomly, but their maps must hav 
accept death, that before had seeme( 
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“Go to my office in Madrid,” I ordered them, “and tell Alber- 
tini to lodge you. When this is over I shall come.” The enemy 
plane was signalling overhead as I put them on the track that led 
back to Villanueva. 

When I returned to the Staff, Klaus beckoned me. “Go up to 
the Americans and find out how their left flank contacts are,” he 
ordered. “The telephone is broken, I can’t get Major Cunning- 
ham.” 

Where’s the American Headquarters?” I asked and he closed 
his eyes and shuddered before replying; fatigue was poisoning his 
brain. “Nelson reports he’s in a gully near Cunningham’s post. 
. . . It’s important that the left flank holds for two more hours.” 

I chmbed out of that harranco and ran across the slope as the 
first shells searched for the Staff. There was new strength in me, 
because of that weakness; because of that indiscipline, I accepted 
our discipline anew. And pride, which is our curse and often our 
prison, was gone. I was weary, ah, God, I was weary as I staggered 
across that brazen hfll, but in my heart was the love, and the 
awareness of man’s need of man, by compulsion of which we 
were fighting. 
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me and put her arm roiuid my neck, pleading mutely, like an 
animal that does not know what it pleads, yet craves nearness. 

The gunner was crying, I saw; yet he would not abandon his 
gun. “Take them both away, comrade,” he said hoarsely. 

“She’s your lover?” I asked. 

“No, Berthe is mine, Marie belong to Paul,” he answered. 
Number Two gazed at me sadly, her hands feeding the belt 
skilfully. 

It was then that resolution came mto me, and it was my heart 
that resolved. My spirit cried on God for His mercy, for the 
warmth of love that flooded into me, and I turned upon con- 
science and my wiU and cast them out of me Hke ahen things. 
Number Three, the filler, was lifting Comrade Marie to her feet, 
her httle breast stdl naked. The intensity and tender purity of my 
love for her moved me more than my behef; and I wept openly. 
My love for them cast out discipline and I was glad, ah, God; joy 
swept through me. I turned to die gunner and said, “Come, they 
mall go to the rearguard and work. You shall all go.” I was rob- 
bing the Brigade of a magnificent team, yes, yes, I was depriving 
'■jf men, and the advancing men of the future, of a 

splendid gunner, but I rejoiced, and my hfe was given back to 
me. ° 


. Q^ick, comrades, I shouted, and there was the laughter of the 
old days in my voice; my heart ached with happiness. Jean and 
Paul carried the gun and Comrade Berdre and I helped Marie, the 
wounded girl. Thank God the guimcrs I had brought back to die 
n ge opened fire as the enemy swept past the white house; diat 
was Vandenburg’s work, I knew, for I had not placed them 
co^ectly for such fire. We stopped below our guns while I tried 
to draw om men’s attenrion; I could not do so. “We must chance 
It, es, Marie and I will go in front, they’ll see she’s 

womided, I said, and motioned Berthe away. 

“You mean what you said, 
j coinmissar, you will order them?” and I nodded. I 
gathered Mane mto my arms and cUmbed tlie last slope towards 
^ topped the ridge the Americans came into action 
pr machine-guns and then I heard Vandenburg’s wliistle. 

We gave me another cigarette. 

the the team to the Staff gully and wrote the passes for 

ee comrades; Klaus was too weary to ask what I \vas doing. 
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The gorillas took their departure. A young, friendly and 
taciturn warder took charge of me and led me down the central 
corridor. The first cell to the right wliich we passed — Cell No. 44 
— ^bore the name Caballero. 

Largo Caballero was at that time Prime Minister of the Govern- 
ment in Valencia. I knew that his son, whom the insurrection had 
taken by surprise in Seville, was being held as a hostage by the 
rebels. Some days before I had left Paris the newspapers had 
reported that he had been executed. So this news was false; for 
here on Cell No. 44 was the visiting card of Caballero Junior. 
This seemed to me very gratifying, and I had a positive urge to 
knock on his door and call out: “Doctor Livingstone, I presume?” 

We passed cells Nos. 43 and 42; they bore Spanish names. At 
Cell No. 41 we stopped, and the warder unlocked the door. This, 
then, was my new home. 

It was, if the adjective is in place here, a room of pleasant, 
square proportions. The first thing that struck me was the big 
window opposite the door. It was let into a kind of alcove in the 
wall and began at the level of the head, so that by supporting one’s 
elbows on the slant of the wall one could look out quite comfort- 
ably. The window gave on to the patio, a very large and dusty 
prison courtyard. It was protected by a solid iron grille, and out- 
side the grille was fixed fine wire netting, rather like a steel 
mosquito net. 

Against the wall to the right was the iron bedstead, which 
could be folded back against the wall to allow more room for 
pacing up and down; opposite it was a steel table with a chair 
welded to it, also collapsible. At the foot of the bed was a large 
wash-basin with ruimmg water; opposite it the w.c. 

The warder tested the straw mattress, to which was attached a 
linen tab with a date stamped on it, obviously to show when the 
straw had last been changed and the mattress cleaned. He brought 
in a good woollen blanket and said he would change both mattress 
and blanket for clean ones next morning. Then he wished me 
good night and carefully locked the door from outside. 

After Mdlaga it seemed to me that I was in a luxury hotel. 

I went to the window and looked out; it was a starry night, and 
tire courtyard was still and peaceful. Opposite my window, along 
the wall at the further end of the court, a guard patrolled up and 
down with fixed bayonet, smoking a cigarette. With a small 
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A g 'i HOVSANDS UPON thousands of men died in Spanish 

/ prisons during the Civil War. The classic account was written 
JL by Arthur Koestler, who was arrested in Malaga in the house of 
Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell on February gth, 1937: 

The prison at Seville had been built in the first few years after 
the Spanish revolution, in 1931 or 1932. The young and ambitious 
Repubhc wished to emulate, and, if possible, to excel, the civihzed 
West in everything. Among its finest achievements must be 
counted reforms in the sphere of penology, up till that time on a 
medieval level in Spain. The “model prisons” wliich were built in 
Madrid, Barcelona and Seville are, in fact, tlie best and most up- 
to-date in Europe. 

We crossed the lovely garden in front of the main gate, rang — 
here too there was a night bell — and the gate was opened. 

Three long corridors radiated out from the entrance hall; one 
leading straight on, the otlrers to the right and to the left. The 
corridors were flanked by long, monotonous rows of cell doors, 
two tiers of them on either side. The cells on the upper floor 
opened on to narrow steel galleries which were reached by steel 
staircases. Each cell door bore a number and a name-plate, and 
was fitted with a spy-hole. Everytliing that met the eye was of 
steel and concrete; everything looked fantastically standardized, 
symmetrical, machine-Hke. Gazing at this framework of steel one 
might have imagined oneself in the engine-room of a warship. 

In the middle of the hall, facing the entrance, was a kind of glass 
case: the office. For the third time I went through the procedure 
of having my particulars noted, my person searched and my 
finger-prints taken. The demeanour of the officials made one feel 
one was not in a prison, but in an income-tax office, in the midst 
of a group of pohte and sfightly bored clerks. 
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voice of the invisible herald of death. The hullabaloo in the court- 
yard, the change of scene, the plentitude of faces and human 
destinies that offered itself to the view, positively dazzled and 
intoxicated me. I leaned on my elbows in the alcove and called 
out to the courtyard. At first the fact that no one heard me or 
seemed to want to hear me did not worry me. Nor for the 
moment did it strike me that no one passed directly by my win- 
dow; indeed, that an empty space several feet wide was left 
alongside the wall separating me from the coiurtyard. 

There was a rattling at the lock of my door. I turned away 
from the window to see who was coming; for the first time since 
my arrest I heard tlie cell door opening without my heart’s being 
constricted with fear. It was the warder who had taken charge of 
me in the night; he looked round the cell and began to curse me 
for not having got up at the first bugle-blast and washed the floor. 

He roared imtil the walls shook, but it was nothing to worry 
about. He swore at me as a corporal swears at a recruit, and 
involuntarily I answered like a raw recruit who has just arrived in 
barracks and doesn’t yet know the routine. He qiuckly calmed 
down and explained to me that I must first sweep the flagstones 
witli a broom and then scour them with a pail and floor-cloth. 

I took the broom and began to sweep, assuming an air of 
distinguished incompetence, until the warder had had enough of 
it and said he would call the orderly to show me how to set about 
tilings. Opening the door he called out into the corridor: 

“Allgel, Augelitor 

The “angelkin” thus evoked came shuffling up and set about 
sweeping the floor with ape-like agflity. He had the face of an old 
woman; Iris skin was like crinkled parchment and his figure that 
of a twclve-year-old child. He never once looked either me or the 
warder in the face, and as he crept about the cell on all fours, liis 
eyes darted about swiftly, like the eyes of a shrew. In less than two 
minutes tlie cell had been swept, swilled widi water and appar- 
ently thoroughly scoured. It was positively a star turn. When the 
warder and angelkin had departed and tlie floor began to dry I 
could see that the flags were as dirty as before. 

Shortly afterwards breakfast arrived : a tin bowl full of appetiz- 
ing coffee, ladled out of a huge tub, and a wliitc roll. 

It was Angelito who brought the breakfast round. He seemed 
to be maid-of-all-work here. I asked him to report that I should 
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effort of imagination one might have fancied that he was promen- 
ading out there not m order to guard us but to protect us. 

It was half-past two. I lay down on the straw mattress, revelled 
in the wonderful luxury of possessing a blanket, and fell con- 
tentedly asleep. 

I was awakened by a bugle-blast; it was a quarter to seven in 
the morning. I assumed that it was die signal to get up, but feigned 
deafiiess and went on sleeping. The next time I woke up it was 
nine o’clock, and the sounds of shouts and clattering feet came in 
dirough the window. I looked out; the courtyard was full of 
prisoners, who, with true Spanish fervoiur, were engaged in a 
football match, some as players, some as spectators. 

There may have been three or four hundred men in the court- 
yard. They were not in uniform, and they were moving about 
freely in die great quadrangle, which was about a hmidred yards 
by sixty. It was only some time later that I picked out a uniformed 
warder among diem, who, a revolver in his belt and a rubber 
truncheon in liis hand, patrolled up and down, exchanging a 
word here and there with the prisoners, or even walking about in 
conversation with one of them. The prisoners all wore civiUan 
clothes and yet created a fairly uniform impression, for the over- 
whelming majority of them appeared to be yomig Andalusian 
peasants and wore the same kind of clothes; bluish-green faded 
linen shirts and jackets. A uniform effect was created, moreover, 
by their unshaven state, their bare heads and bronzed faces. The 
young lads who were playing football chased across the court- 
yard after the ball, which was made of rags bound together with 
string. Another group was engaged in a game of leapfrog along 
the opposite wall. When, under the force of the impact, one of the 
“frogs” fell flat on his stomach together with the jumper, there 
were roars of laughter. The warder stood by and joined in the fun. 
The more sedate elders were shying Httle pebbles at a target; 
others were sitting in the narrow strip of shade, reading. 

And aU this festive activity was going on just outside my win- 
dow, which was on a level with the ground. After the bloody 
nightmare of Mdlaga it all seemed like a dream. For five days I 
had crouched in my isolation ceU, which stank of blood and 
excrement, had not seen a single human countenance except that 
of the warder, had not heard a single human sound except the oily 
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came witliin ten paces of that part of the wall where my cell was. 

At last I saw one of the peasant lads in a linen jacket drawing 
the attention of some of the others to my window. But he did so 
very discreetly. Three or four of his companions looked stealthily 
in my direction. I gesticulated more vehemently and signed to 
them to pass a cigarette through to me. They seemed embarrassed 
and at a loss to know what to do, and looked round anxiously at 
the warder, although he was at the further end of the courtyard. 
Then one of them quickly put a finger to his lips and shrugged his 
shoulders, and the group hurried oiF. 

It takes some time to make out details in the chaotic busde and 
stir of a courtyard containing three or four hundred people. 
Thus it was not until now that I noticed that a faded and scarcely 
visible white line, rather Hke the marking on a neglected tennis 
court, was drawn parallel to my wall. The line began at the end of 
my row of cells, in front of No. 44, the cell containing Caballero, 
ran past my window, and ended some cells further to the left, as 
far as I could tcU in front of Cell No. 36. Further down, from 
No. 35 downwards, the prisoners approached the wall quite 
freely and spoke to tlie inmates of the cells through the windows. 
But from Nos. 36 to 44 there was a no-man’s-land ten yards 
wide between the wall and the white line. The cells opposite dais 
line, wloich uicludcd mine, were obviously taboo. 

And now suddenly I realized that dac men in the courtyard were 
afraid. Afraid of being watched. They obviously knew diat every 
one of their movements was being spied upon. They could see 
what I could not sec ; that firom the upper storey widows watchful 
glances were cast at die courtyard below. There must be something 
peculiar and uncanny bcliind all dais demonstrative gaiety. 

And now I couldn’t understand what was happening. What 
ghostly carnival was this? Were all these men, playing leapfrog 
and football and strolling about in the bright sunshine of the patio, 
were they only waiting for die second cock-crow — or waiting 
for .an oily voice to call out their names? 

Why had I been put into a t.aboo cell? Why was I not allov/cd 
to join the others in the court and why were the prisoners in the 
court so afraid of looking in my direction? Was it indeed fear — or 
was it the embarrassment a’.adi which the healthy avert their gaze 
from the gravely ill, who bear the stamp of death on dicir brows? 

And Jiow at last I admitted to myself what had gradu.ally been 
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like to be shaved, so as not to look like a bandit at my trial; for I 
was expecting hourly to he at Icngdi brought to trial. But Angc- 
lito vouchsafed no reply and slammed die door in my face. 

I once more took up my observation post at the window and 
watched the activities in die courtyard until midday. Bit by bit I 
began to pick out single individuals from the anonymous crowd. 
An old man was the first to rivet my attention; he must have been 
over seventy; he walked with a slight stoop and wore a warm 
woolly ulster. He immediately won my sympathy. Then there 
were a few boys of no more dian thirteen or fourteen. I thought 
they must be hostages from Red families. Three or four strikingly 
elegantly dressed men widi immaculate creases in their trousers 
and brightly poUshed shoes paced up and doum apart from the 
odiers, with portentous expressions. 1 christened them “the 
dandies” and wondered what could have brought them here. 

I wondered, too, whcdier all these men were political prisoners 
or criminals. Their faces seemed to suggest the former; but I 
noticed that about nine or ten of them were wearing a strip in the 
Bourbon colours on their sliirts, and that dicse were by no means 
shumied by die rest. Tills did not fit in wth my ideas as to the 
atmosphere amongst polirical prisoners. 

Everyone in die courtyard was smoking, and tobacco and 
cigarette paper were being handed round freely. After having 
been treated to cigarettes on die journey, I found my renewed 
abstinence particularly hard. I bored a tiny hole widi my index 
finger in the wire mosquito net in front of my "window — ^large 
enough for a cigarette to be pushed tlirough. It was quite easy; I 
had only to force the wires apart a litde. I knew diat the inside of 
my cell must appear dark from the courtyard and so I pressed my 
face against the iron bars and began to make signs to diose outside 
that I wanted something to smoke. 

At first I had a feeling that it was only by chance diat no one 
looked in my direction. I began to call out, but there was such a 
din in the quadrangle that I found it difficult to make myself 
heard; for after all I did not want to shout. All the same, those 
nearest to me must have heard. But no one responded. 

To be ignored in tills way gave me a very uncomfortable 
feeling. Now I noticed, too, that some of die prisoners could 
perfeedy well hear and see my signals as they passed, but quickly 
averted their heads. And once more it occurred to me that no one 
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chronic heart trouble, but that it would certainly improve. He 
said he would try to get permission for me to be allowed into the 
fresh air now and again. I said that I should hke nothing better. 

The Governor also looked seedy and I asked him how liis 
operation had gone. He said he was still very weak and tliat the 
best thing he' could do would be to get liimself prescribed a rest 
cure in a cell. Everyone laughed. When I got back to my cell I 
felt quite cheerful. 

Then came Mass, accompanied by choral singing. The singing 
— the first music except for “Ya la-ce-la,” wliich is not music at 
aU, but rhythmical moaning — stirred me thorouglily. 

Monday, April 12th 

A day of great, world-shaking events. . . . 

First of all, I was shaved. During this operation a new warder 
was on duty — a youth in Falangist uniform, with pince-nez, 
whom I had seen yesterday strutting about like a turkey-cock in 
the patio and bullying one or two wretched peasants. When the 
shaving was over, he stayed in my cell and went on with our 
conversation. Later Don Ramon and the Hbrarian joined us, and 
it became a regular tea-party. 

The youth in pince-nez indulged at intervals in charming 
witticisms, brandishing his revolver right under my nose and 
saying that sooner or later I would be shot, anyway. Don Ramon, 
who was sitting behind him on the bed, signed to me not to take 
him seriously, and even went so far as to tap his forehead. “If you 
were in my place and I were the warder,” I said, or something 
like it, “you would find such jokes exceedingly distasteful.” 
“That’s true,” he said, astonished, and from then on mended his 
manners somewhat. He abused the “Reds,” and said they tortured 
their prisoners, put out their eyes, etc. I said that was absolutely 
untrue; I had imagined the same of the opposite side; one always 
thought the worst of the enemy. He said that also was true, and 
then added, with a grin: “Here in prison you’re aU treated like 
gentlemen, until you’re shot; but if one of you falls into the 
hands of the Moors at the front it’s no laughing matter, I can tell 
you. 

I asked him, whether as a Catholic, he approved of the torture of 
human beings. ‘ ‘ WeU, no,” he said with an embarrassed smile. And 
so it went on for a wliile ; in-between-times we talked about England, 
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^Monday night 

A moment ago — 10 p.m. — the jefe de servkio was here. A 
jefe that I have never seen before, an elderly man with grizzled 
hair. He said that the office had received instructions from the 
nulitary authorities that foom tomorrow on I was to be allowed in 
the patio with the other prisoners, that is to say, the whole daylong. 

Better still ! 

Tuesday, April 13th 

I was up by six and I waited in a fever of impatience for the 
moment when I should at last emerge from my hole. The prisoners 
appeared in the courtyard at 8 o’clock as usual — ^but my cell door 
was not opened. I drummed on the door — ^in vain. At last, at 
breakfast, the warder explained that a different jefe was on duty 
today . . . and that he said he had received no instructions with 
regard to me. I asked for pen and ink — this too was refused, 
“since the jefe had no instructions.” I asked to speak to the 
He sent a message to say he was too busy. 

I was about to fly into a, towering rage. 

Tuesday evening 

At- 12 o’clock AngeUto suddenly came in with a message from 
the jefe to say that the military authorities had phoned through 
confirming that I was definitely to be allowed out on the patio 
between one and three ... he had received no instructions, 
however, to let me have pen and ink. 

A fresh period of feverish waiting until one. At last the whistle 
sounds, the prisoners in the patio line up four abreast and are led 
indoors. The patio is empty. In ten minutes’ time, at the most, 
Byron, the consumptive, Carlos and the newcomer must appear; 
and then at last my cell door will be opened. . . . 

A quarter-past one comes, half-past one, a quarter to two, 
nothing stirs. The others do not appear in the patio either. 

I cannot contain myself any longer and I start beating out a 
tattoo on the door — Shammer with my tin bowl on the steel and 
kick it till my feet are sore. It makes a hell of a din. After two 
minutes of this the door opens and Angehto, the jefe and “Captain 
Bhgh” appear. They storm at me in chorus; AngeUto loudest of 
aU. (He has not had a tip for the last few days and knows that I 
have only twenty pesetas left.) I explain why I have been drum- 
ming on the door. “Captain Bligh” thunders that he will let me 
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about Danvin, and wlictlicr men would ever fly to the moon. 
This visit lasted nearly two hours. I wondered what it could all 


mean. 


Then the mysterious librarian told me his stor)’. He W'as not a 
professional boxer at all, but the proprietor of an advertising 
agency in Paris. Shortly before the outbreak of the Civil War he 
had gone bankrupt and had fled to Spain. His creditors had got 
on his tracks, and the French Govcrnmait had requested the 
Sp.misb Government to arrest and extradite him. He was arrested 
in Seville a week before tlic Insurrection. The librarian — we will 
call him ‘Henri” — appealed ag.iinst his extradition. Then the 
Civil War had begun, conditions in prison “had undergone 
certain changes,” as he discreetly put it, and now it was Henri’s 
dearest wish to be handed over to tlie authorities of his own 
country. All tire more so since his creditors, touched by his 
dramatic stor)% had declared themselves ready to compound. The 
French Consul in Scwlle had done his best to get tlie lost sheep 
sent home again, but now' tlie rebel authorities were unwilling to 
let mm go. To diem a Frenchman is a “Red,” and die place for a 
Red is die prison patio. The ludicrous thing is that Henri 
allcgcs^diat he is a member of the “Croix dc Feu,” Colonel dc la 
Roque s Fascist organization. 

Henri told me his story with an air of injured iimoccnce, and we 
l^pt having to laugh, Don Ramon, the yoiidi widi pince-nez, 
Henri and L The nvo warders must have known die story 
insi ^ for they nodded bcncvolciidy at every' sentence as 
though listening to a ivell-wom anecdote. When he had finished, 
tea declared that Henri too would be shot sooner or 
ater, an th^ the tea-party broke up. As I saw my guests to the 
oor, on Ramon beckoned with liis finger and allowed me 
to get a ghmpse of the outside of my cell door. 

la eeii given a new plate; my name w'as on it — ^but “O/e” 
and hmmvmnicado had vanished. 

^ Falangist returned, and informed me 
A ^ j morning onwards I was to be 

tbrpp^T patio during the siesta hours, from one to 

^ at last WTite to die Consul. He said 

and int 1^ must be written in ink and I could not buy' pen 

WkaT '^^teen was closed. ^ ^ 
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order to sliow the League of Nations what pitiable objects are 
these so-called fighters for justice and democracy.” 

Then they had marched him off. 

Nicolas had somehow managed to get hold of a stalk of lettuce ; 
he nibbled away at it as he told us his story, and offered us each 
a leaf. I refused — thinking of my heart; the two others accepted 
with alacrity. “When do you think they’ll shoot me?” asked 
Nicolas. “Paciemia, my boy,” said the RepubHcans with all the 
contempt of old inmates for the greenhorn. One must not expect 
too much. We’ve been waiting three months now. 

But then we all three began to comfort him. He was more 
afraid, even, than we were, for the ink was scarcely dry on his 
death sentence. We told him stories about how death sentences 
were only passed as a joke, to frighten people, and actually no one 
was ever shot; we tluree, who had been in prison an aggregate or 
eight months, and were not dead yet, were hving proofs of tms. 
He was only too glad to beUeve it, and in the end we believed it 
ourselves. We became quite gay, and Byron suggested that a 
notice should be hung in the patio between one and tliree: 

“No admittance except to those showing death sentences. 

I offered to lend Nicolas a book, but he said that he could imt 
read. He stroked the cover of the Tolstoy lovingly 
horny peasant’s paws, and his eyes took on a stupid, sad look. He 
said he had hoped, once the war was won, to have an opportunity 
of learning to read. 

Tomorrow is the anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Spanish RepubHc. The consumptive and liis secretary are racking 
their brains wondering what sort of flags the foreign consulates 
in Seville and Burgos will fly. From the time of their discussion 
I gather that this argument has been going on for weeks; they 
share a cell. Little Nicolas enquired despondently if they had 
nothing better to worry about, whereupon Byron drew Wmselt 
up like a Spanish hidalgo and flashed at him: No, senor. 

The air smelt glorious ; it smelt of spring and the sea. 

We were not taken back to our cells until half-past three. 

At seven o’clock AngeUto arrived with pen and ink. I had given 
him a five-peseta voucher to change for me, but he forgot to 
retunr me the three”pesetas change. 
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out wlicii it suits him, and if it doesn’t suit him he won t let me 
out at all; and if I behave hke tliis again he will stamp on me, 
trample on me, crush me like a worm. 

All tills takes place in the open doorway. Byron, the consump- 
tive and the newcomer, who have obviously just been let out of 
their cells, stand hstening in. the corridor. Then we are all four 
allowed out into the courtyard. 

I feel the hot sun on my face, inhale a moutliful of air — and then 
everything suddenly turns grey, green, black before my eyes, 
and I find myself sitting on the ground. The other three set me 
on my legs again. Byron and die newcomer grasp me mider the 
armpits; and after a few steps I am all right again. 

We stand about together in a group, opposite Cell 36. At 
first I can do nothing but breathe in the air. Real air again for the 
first time — instead of the dense gaseous mixture, compoimded of 
the odour of the stuffy bed, the smell of stale food and the stench 
of the lavatory on wliich I have existed for the past two months. 
Then we start talking. 

My first question is, of course, what sentences they have been 
given. 

“La muerte — death,” says Byron, and grins. 

“La muerte,” says the consumptive. He is a well-known Repub- 
lican pohtician, and Byron was formerly his secretary; they have 
both been waiting three months to be shot. 

“La muerte,” says the third man’. He is a little Andalusian 
peasant, a Mffitiaman, taken prisoner on the Ahneria front. 
Carlos was not there ; presumably he is iU. 

Carlos is an Italian, a lieutenant in the Italian contingent fight- 
ing under Franco’s leadership. His arrest seems to be somehow 
connected with his German friend. 

The Mffitiaman is called Nicolds. He was taken prisoner ten 
days ago and sentenced three days ago. He was charged, as are 
aU prisoners of war, with “rebelion militar ” — armed rebellion. 
Nicolas told us, as we paced up and down the patio, of his trial 
in the Seville court-martial. 

It had lasted three minutes. The President had read out the 
prisoner s name, birthplace and the name of the place where he 
was captured. The Prosecutor had demanded the death penalty, 
and had added: “I only regret that I cannot send tiffs rojedllo — 
this miserable Httle Red — in a cage to Geneva before he is shot, in 
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F inally I did ask the warder after all. He shrugged his shoulders 
and said nothing. ... 

Requiescat in pace, Nicolas. Let us hope it was all over swiftly and 
that they did not make you suffer too much. They chose a solemn 
day for your execution. I wonder what flags the consulates flew? 

Little you were, a httle Andalusian peasant, with soft, shghtly 
prominent eyes, one of the poor and humble; this book is 
dedicated to you. What good does it do you? You could not read 
it even if you were stfll aHve. That is why they shot you: because 
you had the impudence to wish to learn to read. You and a few 
milhon like you, who seized your old firearms to defend the new 
order which might perhaps some day have taught you to read. 

They call it armed rebeUion, Nicolas. They call it the hand of 
Moscow, Nicolas. They call it the instinct of the rabble, Nicolas. 
That a man should want to learn to read. 

My God, they should have sent you to Geneva in a cage, with 
the inscription: „ 

“Ecce Homo, Aimo Domini 1937- 

Aged tweiUy, Peter Elstoh resigned his commission in the R.A.F. 
and went to Spain tojly for the Government in the Civil War. Through 
a series of misunderstandings, he was arrested as a suspected spy and 
taken to Police Headquarters in Barcelona. After weeks of interrogation, 
he was suddenly moved to the Castle of Montjuich to await sentence. 

I could tell by the noise the bus was making that we were going 
up a steep hiU. One of the guards pushed the curtain aside and we 
could see that we were high above Barcelona in what seemed to 
be a park. Far below, tlie city, a few hghts sprinkled in a quiet, 
dark valley, had a strangely unreal appearance after the crampe 
police cell. A breadi of night air blew gently into the hot bus and 

we prisoners gulped it greedily. i i i J 

One of the guards muttered something and the other laug le 

raucously. 

“He says we should try and get as much fresh air as we can 
because we’ll need it where wc’rc going,” Rigby translated. 

Presently, when it seemed that the struggling engine was about 
to give up tr)dng to master this liill, a huge wall appeared in front 
of us and we stopped. Gates swung open with a squeal and wc 
drove inside. 
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Wrote my letter to tKe British Consul in Seville, but hear that it 
cannot be posted till tomorrow morning. Tomorrow when the 
letter has gone off, I rather think my heart will improve. 

Tomorrow will be the tenth day of my illness. 

Wednesday, April 14th (amiiversary of the proclamation of the 
Spanish RepubHc) 

Gave letter to warder at breakfast-time, but he brought it 
back from the prison censor’s office, saying that it must be written 
in Spanish. The merchant from Gibraltar who interpreted for 
me before was called in to help me to write it in correct Spanish. 
Afterwards he told me that he had come to Seville some weeks 
ago with a Spaniard on business in coimection with the delivery of 
war material — ^whereupon they had both been arrested. There are 
three of them in No. 33; the third is the representative of a big 
American automobile firm, and he is also there for currency 
smuggling. They obtain food, wine and even coffee from the 
hotel, and m addition Angelito buys from forty to fifty pesetas’ 
worth of goods for them every day in the canteen. They are the 
aristocrats of the prison; I hate them. The fellow promised to have 
some coffee and a chicken sent to my cell — am convinced he will 
not keep his promise. (PS. I was right.) 

He went on to say thathe and his friends “hoped shortly to move 
into No. 39, just as though he were talking of rooms in an hotel. 
He said, further, that Angelito was a bloody bastard who would 
murder his own brother for a tip. 

At midday my letter at last went off — I saw Don Antonio post 
it in the box in Ae corridor, after it had been censored. He says 
that tire Consul is certain to come tomorrow. 

A nauseating set-to with Angehto over the three pesetas. He 
said I could do what I Hked vwth my beastly money, but again 
did not return it. 

Then, shortly after one, pretty punctually this time, I was let out 
patio again. The tsvo Repubficans were there, and Carlos. 

But Nicolis was missing. 

I was about to ask the warder what had become of him, but die 
nvo others urgendy advised me not to. Carlos kept at a distance 

rom IIS, he had cut a swastika out of paper and stuck it in his 
buttonhole, and he stumped up and down alone by the outer 
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promenadiiig during the day and for extra sleeping-space at night. 

The routine was simple, Fernando explained. We could sleep 
as long as we liked, except on certain mornings, when we were 
awakened about six by the guards blowing whistles and shouting, 
“A forma! A forma!” 

This was an order for us to get up and stand in line two deep 
on each side of the pillars. Then the prisoners in the front line 
numbered off in loud voices. As the front and rear ranks were 
supposed to contain exactly the same number of men this pro- 
cedure theoretically told the guards exactly how many prisoners 
there were. But after diis had taken place three or four times the 
guards usually counted heads themselves as well. With five hun- 
dred or more men packed into one room, it took an hour or so to 
arrive at an agreed figure. Sometimes for some reason the order 
came in the middle of the day, so now I would know what to 
do when I heard the order shouted. 

.^ryone who wanted to wash was allowed to go out to a room 
where water slowly trickled firom three taps, but anyone who 
tried to stay there more than a minute or so would soon be pushed 
to one side by the queue. On some days letters arrived about 
eleven o’clock in the morning and about one o’clock the queue 
started to form for the daily meal which arrived about half past 
two or tlnee. 

The first hundred or so in line got their food hot and a full 
plate, but the food always ran out so that tlie.last twenty or tliirty 
got nothing. But, Fernando explained, they would be first in line 
the next day and the system made sure that no food was wasted. 
The menu was simple — a plate of soup every day for one week 
and a plate of beans every day for the next week. 

Then, all day long, the guards were constantly blowing their 
wliistles and caUing out someone’s name. It might mean that the 
prisoner was wanted for questioning or had received a parcel or 
some money or even had a visitor and two or tluree times a day, 
out of the dozens of names that were called, it meant complete 
and unexpected liberty. Fernando said that no one knew why 
these sudden releases were ordered. They were like thunderbolts 
and could hit anywhere. The guilty as wcU as the iiuioccnt could 
suddenly and inexplicably be released while his companion 
probably arrested in the same circumstances was probably shot 
on the next execution day. 
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We were taken into a bidding and out a back door into a 
courtyard, through an archway and into another huilding, then 
down a passage and out again across another smaller open space, 
up some stairs and through long, empty corridors. I completely 
lost my way, but was sure that we had been going up all the time. 

We came out at last into a small, cobble-stoned square on three 
sides of which there were rooms, some used as shops and one as a 
cantina in which we could see soldiers drinking ivine. The fourdi 
wall of the square was plain and white. We stood and waited 
near this wall and I could see even by the dim Hghts that it was 
scarred and pitted by what were obviously bullet holes. I suddenly 
felt afraid. 

After some exchanging of bits of paper and signing we were 
handed over to fresh guards who led us down a flight of stone 
steps to an iron door which was opened by yet another guard. 
There were another two flights of stone steps leading down and 
at the bottom a guarded entrance to an enormous cavern of a 
room which seemed to be packed with hundreds of men. 

A roar went up as we were spotted and they herded around the 
entrance to get a look at the newcomers. One of the guards 
pushed me into the crowd and I was passed along like a large 
parcel. When I came to rest I was surrounded by people all trying 
to ask questions at the same time. When they discovered how 
elementary my Spanish was I was left to a small group of youtlis 
who spoke some English. 

One of them, who was about my age, spoke it very well. He 
told me that his name was Fernando Pasqual and that he and his 
friends would be happy for me to join them. Then he conducted 
me to a comer of the vast room and showed me an extra sleeping- 
place. Then, appointing himself my guide, he showed me over 
the rest of the room. 

The main area was a long, rectangular room about a hundred 
feet long by twenty-five wide. It was divided lengthwise by six 
massive pillars supporting a double-arched stone roof. Three 
I t served as windows along the outside wall and 

ooked out on a steep cliff overhanging the sea. There were two 
smaller rooms at the far end which had been kitchens when the 
lar^ rooni was used as a dining room for the castle. 

■11 side by side iwth heads to the wall or the 

pillan in four long roivs. The space between the rows was used for 
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the thirteenth of December and the following three prisoners 
sentenced to thirty years imprisonment.” 

The guard cleared liis throat. He had the whole prison in the 
palm of his hand and he knew it. He looked us over. Some of us 
stared back at him with hatred and others looked down and 
shuffled their feet. I noticed one old man, a priest, with one shoe 
half on, as though fiozen in that position. The guard looked down 
again and then spoke loudly and distinctly. 

“Pedro Rapallo . . . condemned to death. 

A sudden intake of breaths. Pedro was the youngest of the 
Fascist boys, a lad of sixteen. 

“Enrique Ronco . . . condemned to death.” 

Another young Fascist, Pedro’s best friend; they would be glad 
to go together. 

“Juan Faestano . . . sentenced to thirty years imprisonment. 

“Holal” yelled Faestano, the tatooed man, gleefully. He was 
instantly shut up. The guard went on. 

“Pedro Rosa . . . condemned to death.” 

I didn’t know that one. 

“Padre Sancho Marino . . . condemned to death. 

The old priest let liis shoe drop and sat as if stupefied — eighty- 
four or sixteen, it was all the same. 

There was an angry murmur, but the guard went on implac- 
ably and I heard the next name clearly and distincdy above the 
noise. 

“Fernando Pasqual ...” 

I held my breatli. Fernando straightened liis shoulders and kept 
his eyes on the guard’s face. 

The guard held up liis hand and the crowd became quiet again. 
He looked back at liis paper. 

“Fernando Pasqual — sentenced to death. 

“No !” I shouted. “It can’t be. His fadier is ...” 

Someone put a hand over my moudi; odier hands dragged me 
downi and I was kept like that until the guard reached the end or 
his list. Then diey let me go, apologizing but telliiig me, as I well 
knew, that I should have got into serious trouble if I had gone on 

shouriilg. /- 1 1 • 

Fernando had disappeared and I ran on to rind iuni. 

It seemed to me diat wc had been walking up and down the 
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“When do you know that it’s going to happen, Fernando f 1 
asked. “You know — that you’re going to be shot? 

“There is no one licre at this moment who knows if he is going 
to be shot or released or sentenced to prison. The nc.\t E.\ccution 
Day will be on Saturday and the ones who arc going to die swH 
not know about it until Friday morning, which is Name Day. On 
that morning the guards blow their wliistlcs three times and we 
all know that they will tlien announce the result of the last 
Tribunal. Usually there arc about a dozen names called out; some 
arc set free, some get thirty years’ imprisonment and the rest arc 
condemned to be shot at dawn the nc.\t day. Those wait here 
with us all that day and arc taken up to the condemned cell in the 
main square about nine o’clock at night. At about two in the 
moniing each one c.an send down for one friend to come up and 
stay with him in his last hours on earth.’’ 

We talked for a long time, telling eacli other our stories, and I 
learned that Feniando was a Carlist, a fanatical loyalist who had 
been picked up in the street on the day of the revolution. 

“What were you doing?" 

Me made a pistol with his hand .and pointed it round the room. 

"Fop! Pop!" he explained, with an innocent smile. 

“Doesn’t that mean that you’ll be shot yourself now?” 

"No — my father is a Red and they won’t shoot his son. One 
day my name v.'iil be called and then — liberty !” 
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smile held out his hand in an “Enghsh” gesture. I shook hands 
gratefully and he made a place for me by the window. He pomted 
to the waU. 

“There was where I saw One-eye die,” he said quietly. 

I told him that it was no good thinking of things like that, and 
I got him away from the window. We sat and talked, but the 
strain was so great that I said many foolish things, but he didn t 
seem to notice. 

The time oozed by so slowly that I began to wish that they 
would come and get it over. Every time I heard a noise outside I 
would say, “All right, then,” or “Good-bye or stupid inamties. 
Finally, we had no more to say to each other. StiU they didn t 
come. 

It became grey outside and then Hghter as the sim rose. I 
noticed the line of surdight creep down the wall, dividing it 
an upper, clean white half and a lower, dirty, black half where 

they would stand. , 

Then the guards really were at the door and the condemned 
men got slowly to their feet. Fernando started to teU me quickly 
what I was to say to his family: I was to teU his father that e 
hadn’t minded dying and to tell his mother that he had died 
instantly and had suffered no pain. 

“Come on,” the guard said, taking his arm. 

“And tell my brother ... my brother . . . teU him . . . but, what? 

I don’t know.” . , 

He went out and we were pushed back into the room. I rushed 
to the window and forced a place for myself at the bars. 

The square was empty, but even as I looked they walked across 
to the wall in a straggly line. The guards made them stand close 
together, their shoulders almost touching. 

The firing squad was a dozen soldiers equipped with the new 
automatic rifles. The order was given and the rifles came up an 
pointed at the seven across the little courtyard. 

The sun had risen a little higher now and touched their laces. 
Fernando was second from the end. He turned and loo e to 
wards the window. I don’t know whether he 
raised his hand to wave just as die automatics rattled. 

I saw one of the bullets hit his hand. 
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middle of the room for days wliilc I had been trying to persuade 
Fernando to try to escape. I told him that even though the hole in 
the roof of the room used as a lavatory was covered by a macliine 
gun at least tliere was a thousand to one chance that he would get 
away, whereas if he did nothing he was sure to be shot in a few 
hours. 

But he wouldn’t hear of it and as we walked he tried to make 
me see that he was no longer worrying. He said that he now had 
to die and the important tiling was not how to get out of it, but 
to die Hke a man. He kept saying tliis until he convinced himself. 

He would choose me to go up to die condemned cell at two in 
the morning and he would give me messages for liis family. 

“I win not be a&aid,” he said. “And you will tell my father 
that I was not afraid.’’ 

Night came horribly quickly on that last day and soon die time 
came for the condemned to go upstairs. Fernando’s friends shook 
his hand and shouted their good-byes. I stood to one side knowing 
that I would see him once more. He turned at the bottom of the 
stairs and looked at me. 

“Hasta mafiana.” 

“Hasta manana,” I replied. 

Punctually at two in the morning the guard came with the list 
of last visitors. There were only six of us, for the old Padre had 
said that he wanted no friend to see him die. 


None of us talked as we went upstairs, but one was trying to 
stop sobbing. He was the youngest Fascist left and two of his 
closest friends were to be shot. 

Outside the door of the condemned cell, as the guard fumbled 
with the old lock, I steeled myself for the effort I was going to 
have to make. The door creaked open and we passed into the 
little room. Some of the condemned were lying despairingly on 
the floor, others were sitting smoking against the wall. Fernando 
alone stood by the window staring at the bullet-pitted wall. 

The youngster who had been sobbing collapsed in a fit of weep- 
mg in his friend s arms. Not many words were spoken; the con- 
demned men and their fnends embraced silently. 

I walked across to Fernando, ashamed of my embarrassment 
and determined to put my arms around him like the others were 
doing. 

He half-turned from the window as I approached, and with a 
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Spanish Buxton. It stands on a small hill in a basin surrounded by 
blunt hills nearly all of which are treeless. In normal times Teruel 
always scores by having the lowest temperatures of any other 
important town in the country each winter. It is about sixty miles 
from Valencia with its pleasant climate and its orange groves. It 
is also famous for a legend of two lovers. The poor boy, so the 
story runs, loved a rich man’s daughter. He was given a certain 
length of time in which to make a fortune. He achieved this, but 
arrived just a little late and only in time to see his loved one 
married to another. He killed himself and the girl died of grief 
before she was possessed by her husband. 

The unsentimental Spaniards have evolved a popular couplet 
which says : 

“Los amantes de Teruel 
Tonta ella y tonto el!” 

That is to say: 

“The Lovers of Teruel, 

She was stupid and he as well 1 ” 


There is a grandeur about this town perched on the top of a low 
liill, alone in tliis desolate terrain. It is a lovely sight seen on a 
winter’s evening with the sun setting and die hard, surroundmg 
landscape bathed in a soft, rosy glow. I knew something about 
Teruel, for I had Spanish friends dicre. It is the capital of a very 
poor province, although there is richer groimd in the direction o 
Saragossa. It was tremendously reactionary as far as I coma iind 
out. My friends certainly were. As soon as I got into Teruel 
tried to find them, but the first man I asked said to rtic very curtly. 
“My God, you have strange friends, young man. I oun out 
that my friends were all in the Seminar)', where the Nationalist 


troops were resisting. . 1 c ^ 

The Goveniment lines had been near the towi smcc t le rs 
days of the revolt. They occupied die heights of the Puerto 
Escandon, about six miles from the town. The lines were c\en 
nearer round about Valdcccbro to the North-East. The town w as 
shelled occasionally and had been bombed, aldioug 1 not \cr) 
much I think. , ,, . _ t 

The operarion was begun by a very neat and ive , 

cutting off of die town by Major Lister, who rcpcatc sin 
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y/LL THROUGH the Summer au^ fall the fghtiug went on along 
eight separate fronts. Bilbao fell in June, but the war in the 
^ Jl. Basque provinces went on, and the northern campaign did not end 
until October with the capture of Gijon. On all fronts the Republicans 
were pressing hard, gaining space in the cast, and Franco’s determined 
efforts to drive a wedge between Madrid and Catalonia were so far 


unavailing. 

The war burned with a slow flame. Day after day reports from the 
various fronts read: Siii novedad {nothing new). While Franco 
planned great simultaneous offensives toward Guadalajara and south- 
ward to Madrid, and a thrust at the Mediterranean coast, the Republicans 
planned to drive against Saragossa and to break his eastern salient. 
Their eyes were on Temcl, and in December they captured it. 

The battle of Teruel was the turning-point of the war. The flghting 
in those treacherous chalk hills took place in the dead of winter, the 
worst winter Spain had endured for twenty years. The snow fell, 
blizzards raged, and the flghting went on. Men died of the cold. They 
would be walking and talking, and suddenly they would drop dead 
with a frozen look in their eyes. There were snowdrifts six feet deep. 
The Republicans attacked on December 15th, and by New Year s 
Day most of the town was in their hands, but this was only the beginning- 
For more than seven weeks, until there was hardly a building left 
standing, the battle went on. At last, on February 17th, General 
Yagtie was able to cut off the town from the north, and four days later 
he had wrested it back from the Republicans. The long battle was over. 

Here Henry Buckley, an English correspondent who took extra- 
ordinary risks in order to cover the battle, describes the early days in 
December, when the Republicans were flghting their way into the city: 


Teruel is a bleak 


town if ever there was one; it is a sort of 
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shot, but tliis probably was an exaggeration. Certainly some hun- 
dreds had been shot according to all the evidence available. 
One shooting had apparently taken place in the Plaza de Torico in 
the presence of hundreds of people. Women also had been 
executed. A RepubHcan Councillor told me that of seven Repub- 
hcan Councillors only he and another one had escaped death; 
these two had managed to cross the lines to RepubHcan Spain. 

I went into Teruel twenty-four hours after the first troops and 
kept my eyes open for corpses on the outskirts of the town. I 
only saw one, a thin little man dressed in black, maybe about 
fifty. Some people standing near said that he was a Fascist 
who had been shot. . , 

On the whole every effort was made to avoid reprisals. The 
population streamed out of the town by back roads while inside 
fighting went on around the Civil Governor s office, the Baim o 
Spain, the Convent of Santa Clara and the Seminary where m ail 
maybe some 4,000 people were shut up. 

For over two weeks I stayed up there watcliing the drarna o t us 
little mountain town which had suddenly become a world name. 
Each night I motored down to Valencia to telephone to Lon on. 
I was in Teruel the day they brought out the governor of t le 
local gaol and along with him the spy he used to have among t re 
prisoners — who were nearly all poHtical and therefore e t 
Wiirgers — and the spy was crying and the governor, dirty an 
unshorn and indeed a tough-looking piece of work, aw e 
out and called liim a coward for crying. I found a shop w ere ^ 
had seven hundred hams and two soldiers were on guar . le 
owner was a nice little fellow; wc smuggled liis youngest son age 
fifteen into Valencia in our car as if he were a journalist, suspec 
that he had been a member of die Falangis t Youth but he seemed 
a nice kid and wc were glad enough to do a turn to le a 
who gave us a good deal of useful inforniati^. ... , j 

Thai ,Wc Christmas Eve and tl.e staff of a SnS»dc^l.ed 
US to supper in a tumble-down bam with a ig ncarlv all 

nicco^n-g fchows thev 

choir of guitar players and singers m t le ‘ 
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moves done nt Brunetc nnd Bclcliite, Init this w.is on n iinjor 
scnle. The nttnrk mndc, 1 think I arn correct in snyinp. nt three 
o’clork on the nftenioon ofFriiiny, Decemher i "tli. started a hnttle 
which raped almost nnceasinply until Teriiel was retaken by 
General Franco on fxbrnnry 22nd. I'hc first stej’, made in broad 
daylight, consisted of sending troops across country from Valde- 
cebro to beyond Cavidetc but withont taking either this town or 
Conend and then sending part of the troops dne south along the 
crest of the great rolling hill known as the Mnela de Tcrncl 
(the tooth of Tcrncl) until they met another detachment coming 
up from the Republican front fine near \hllck At seven o’clock in 
the evening Tcrncl was surrounded completely in a large circle 
which containetl probably some I5.00'0 troojss who had not yet 
come into action and probably about zo,ox> civilian inhabitants. 

Mow it had been possible for the Republicans to bring up at 
least fort)’ or fifty tbous.aiul fresh troops, with all the correspond- 
ing equipment, to this front without the Insurgents finding this 
out remains one of the mysteries of the war. Their owai and their 
allied spy systems either did not work or their warnings were 
disregarded. 1 he weather when the attack was launched ws 
terrible. It snowed almost the whole of the first day nnd all the 
roads were icc-bonnd. The Republican troojis bad to perform 
miracles to move their materials forward. 

The officer responsible for the Teruel attack was the commander 
of the Eastern Army, Colonel jiian Menrindez Sarabia, formerly 
in coinmand of the rrcsidcnciaf Guard nnd once War Minister for 
a brief period. He was promoted to General after the capture of 
1 little man, he was always most pleasant 

to dc.al with but I never got the impression that he was a very 
c icicnt soldier. The strategy of the move had been planned by 
Gcncr.al Vicente Rojo, former teacher of strategy at tlic Toledo 
Academy and the man who had been General Mi.aja’s 
c lie ol staff in Madrid throughout die defence of Madrid and 
atcr 111 the Battles of Jarama and Guadalajara. His handling of die 
situation at Guad.ilajara had been exceptionally good. Personally, 
he was very modest and retiring. 

Sad bttlc Tcrncl ssridi its some 14,000 inhabitants and five or six 
thousand soldiers wliicli had suffered already the anguish of shcll- 
mg and bombing for one and a half years, had also suffered from 
1C white terror. The Left estimated about 2,000 of their people 
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like heroes. Despite a gale which in the afternoon developed into a 
roaring bUzzard, the Nationahst aeroplanes bombed and machine- 
gunned without cessation until all visibility went soon after three 
o’clock. I stayed up on the Puerto de Escandon, above the town 
around which sheUs were falling thickly, for the Insurgents had 
tlieir artillery so far forward now that they could shell behind 
the town, and make the trip in and out 'highly impleasant. 
Soldiers flocked past. Assault Guards with sub-machine-guns 
turned them off the road and ordered them to prepare camps. 
But actually there was no collapse although it looked like it. 
These men were mostly from fortification units which had been 
working on the other side of Teruel and had had to retreat. 

Down in the valley, although we only heard of it later, a shell 
had hit a car containing our “opposite numbers” on the other side 
and Mr. Edward Neil of Associated Press, Mr. E. R. Sheepshanks 
of Reuter’s and Mr. Bradish Jolinson, Paris correspondent of 
Spur, were killed. Mr. Harold Plulby of The Times was injured. 
The Nationah'sts were so sure tliat they had the town and 
indeed the snowstorm gave diem a magnificent opportunity 
to take the Government troops by surprise, but the Republican 
defence was so good that the attackers desisted when only litde 
over two miles away. That must have been a great disappoint- 
ment with their 4,000 supporters resisting so near and yet diey 
could give them no help. 

The icy^ gale blew for tivo days and snow was four feet deep in 
drifts before the blizzard cased. It was several days later before a 
passage was cut and normal connnunications vuth Valencia 
restored. Six hundred veliiclcs had been blocked in one long Jam 
half-way up from the coast. Sefton Delmer and myself went down 
to Teruel to sec how things looked and I, at any rate, had my heart 
in my raoudi. The Nationalists were kind and did not shell or 
bomb us on our v/ay in although the trail of dead mules on the 
ice-bound road leading into the tovm told its own talc. But inside 
that town there were plenty of things happening. Bombers 
hovered d)c whole time and bombed the outskirts steadily. 
Chaser plai'.cs swooped down every once in a while and machine- 
gunned the streets. Spomdic shells from the Nationalist batteries 
Landed, Around the Scmin.aty' and the adjoining Santa Clara 
Convent tlicrc w.as the devil’s own inferno. Green-clad, unshaven 
carabincros who had been fighting fiftcai days without rest. 
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business, but he had of course no need to do service. He thought 
it a good idea to strike a blow for Democrac}'. Despite good wine 
and singing I was sad, for these boys were so earnest and out 
beyond the Pyrenees who cared about them? Paris would be in the 
whirl of die rcveillon, champagne, balloons, concertinas, kisses. 
London would be asleep preparatory' to great trencher feats the 
next day. 

As I lay rolled in blankets in a car before I fell asleep I wondered 
where I should be next Christmas Eve and whether die world 
would still be sloughed deep in its egoism, those who have, greed- 
ily feeding, indifferent to the hunger and misery' around them in 
the world. Two thousand y'ears, nearly', since Christ was bom and 
even to-day who follows His teachings? 

At first diere was little danger at Teruel — if one kept away' from 
the strongholds where the Insurgents were holding out — but soon 
Franco massed for counter-attack. Fiat chasers raked the roads 
with macliine-guns. Huge Caproni and Junkers bombers appeared 
in the sky ivith daivn and were still dierc when dusk fell; as one 
flight unloaded, another one would be coming up witli fresh 
bombs. The Franco counter-offensive began about December 
28th in a furious attempt to drive down at Teruel from the north 
and west and reach the town. 

Report had it, I have no idea with what extent of accuracy', that 
Germans and Itahans were against die idea of counter-attacking 
but would have preferred to have gone on widi steady prepara- 
tions for the vast spring offensive planned, instead of nulling 
aromid a town which strategically was not of great value to a 
weak opponent such as the Repubheans were. 

But it must be remembered that General Franco had liis own 
problems. He must by this time have had considerable debts not 
only to Germany and Italy, but in London, New York, Paris, 
where he received credits to buy petrol and other vital necessities. 
As we must continue to be able to rely on credits against the 
behef that he would eventually win, it was very necessary for liini 
never to admit defeat and during the war on more dian one 
occasion he sacrificed purely rruhtary considerations to political 
ones. 

New Year s Eve was grim bey'ond measure, the Insurgents 
hurled their best troops forward in a tremendous effort to smash 
their way through. The Government forces stood their ground 
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mountains to the north of Teruel and so free their communica- 
tions. The International Brigades, who had not previously been 
used, Sr. Prieto wanted this to be an “all-Spanish effort,” were 
thrown in including the Washington-Lincolns, the Mackenzie- 
Papineaus (Canadians) and the Major Attlee BattaHon (British). 
Many British lost their hves up in these hills in fighting which 
was never properly reported because of the difficulties of reaching 
the scene and of moving fiom one sector to another. 

One thing worth pointing out, I think, in considering the 
Battle of Teruel is that the very strict instructions issued by Sr. 
Prieto to die effect that as far as possible the defenders and the 
refugees inside the buildings which held out for nearly three weeks 
should be taken ahve and that ruthless measures should not be 
adopted, made the defence of the town tremendously difficult 
from a military point of view. This arose from the peculiar situa- 
tion of Teruel, which is perched on a lull. Communication %vith 
Valencia is from the southern part of the town over a bridge 
which passes over a deep and wide guUy. The odier main road 
which runs from Saragossa to Cuenca does not actually enter 
Teruel, but runs along the Valley of the Guadalaviar (a contrac- 
tion of the Arabic for White River; the same river is called the 
Turia lower dovTi and plays a great part in watering Valencia’s 
fertile huerta) which runs along the western edge of the town. 

Consequendy this road was under complete domination from 
the people in the Seminary and Santa Clara, even when they were 
downstairs, for the ground shelves down precipitately at that 
point, and these buildings are on die western edge of the toum. 
They could fire widi rifle, maclunc-gun or trench-mortar on to 
diis road and on to die branch road running down from die 
Valencia road. 

So the troops in Teruel had no road communication wliatcver 
cither to dje north or soudi or in front of diem. If, for instance. 
Colonel Lcopoldo Mcnendez, commanding the troops in the 
town, wished to send a piece of artillcr)" to a position on die 
Muela de Teruel, say, at rwo miles from his headquarters, this gun 
had to travel back to Puebla dc Valverdc, then across a viil.ainous 
mountainous road dirough precipitous country to Villel, then up 
die Ciienca-Saragoss.i road bad: to the Mucin. About seventy 
miles in ail ! Tlic same held good for die North. Valdccebro 
could onlv be reached bv a verv bad road from Puebla de 
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hurled bombs down into the cellars of the buildings, both of 
wliicli were complete wrecks. Those below fired back wdth 
rifles. From a church tower wc looked out over the countrj'side 
and had the front pointed out to us, very flttle over two miles 
away. The Nationalists had taken part of the Muela dc Teruel, 
but their impetus had failed at the critical moment and tliey did 
not make even the outskirts of the town. Government planes 
dashed across and bombed tlie Insurgent lines and scurried away 
chased by angr)' pursuit planes. Puffs of black smoke from the 
German anti-aircraft batteries filled the air. 

It was nearly all up %vith die defenders. Sr. Prieto had insisted 
that so far as possible die people widiin should not be harmed and 
this had gready slowed up die attack for it excluded drastic 
measures widi really big mines and meant slowly driving the 
people back and back from one building to another until diey 
could not move. This had happened now, for the Seminary was a 
heap of ruins and there were about 1,700 in die cellars of the 
Santa Clara Convent iwdi a wrecked building on top of theni and, 
so I understand, no water. There were about 3,000 also in the 
Bank of Spain and an adjoining building. On January 3rd, the 
Civil Governor’s office had fallen and those iwthin had escaped 
to the Bank of Spain. On January ydi, Lieutenant-Colonel Rey 
d’Harcourt, the senior Nationalist officer, surrendered. AU those 
widiin were evacuated. Teruel was now completely empty except 
for the Government soldiers and they resisted diere stoudy until 
February 22nd. 

Rey d’Harcourt was viciously attacked as a coward and traitor 
by his own side, but it is difficult to see what else he could have 
done with 2,000 civihans, old people, women and children, under 
his care and neither food nor water for them. I saw dieir position 
just before they emerged and as I pointed out liigher up, they 
were hterally buried under ruins with Government soldiers on 
top of the ruins. They would all have been dead long before 
February 22nd. Poor Rey d’Harcourt met a sad end, for he u^s, 
along with Bishop Anselmo Polanco of Teruel and some other 
sixty prisoners, shot, apparently by Anarchists, near the French 
firontier while being brought towards France during tlie final days 
of resistance in Catalonia. 

For six weeks a fierce battle raged before the Nationalists 
finally managed to drive the Republicans well back from the 
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killed El Campesino— surrender !” I ran out of the cellar, jumped 
on to the rubble which was our parapet, and shouted, “Where 
are those bastards who say El Campesino is dead? Here I am ! Do 
you think I look dead?” 

The Fascists were so surprised that they did not even remember 
to fixe at me. Then my aides got hold of me from beliind and 
pulled me back just in time. The buUets started whistling over- 
head just as they hustled me back into my cellar. 

There was no hope of holding Teruel any longer. Now the task 
was to try to save my men and as much as possible of our equip- 
ment. We fought our way out, through the encircling forces, at 
the cost of a thousand men. 

Among our casualties was one of my aides. He fell at my side, 
killed instantly. I wanted to save his body and took it on my back. 
But I soon reahzed my foUy and laid the body down in the snow. 
My cloak was soaked with his blood. I threw it away. This act 
gave rise to the second report of my death. My cloak was of a 
special pattern, made for me in Madrid to look like those the 
Russians wore. My men recognized me by it in the field. Also it 
had the stars of a commander in chief. 

This cloak was picked up and brought to Franco. He called in 
newspaper correspondents and showed them the bloodstained 
cloth and the identifying stars. The report went out: El Cam- 
pesino is dead.” Even the Republican Government beHeved it. 
An official telegram informed my wife that I had been killed in 
action. 

As soon as I had led the survivors of my command to safety, I 
rang up Prieto. “El Campesino speaking,” I said. “I ve broken out 
of Teruel with most of my men and a good deal of our material. 

“You’re joking,” said Prieto. “El Campesino is dead. Who is 
that speaking?” 

Go to bloody hell,” I started, but Prieto interrupted me. 
“Now I recognize you,” he said. “I know you by your vocabu- 
lary.” 

Ah o^cct^ oj'thc Rcpuhlic^H Awjy desctihcs the Jvozch Icitidscupe (lud 
the attack on the molar-shaped hill called La Much, tvhich dominated 
Teruel. 


A week before my unit was sent to the front of Teruel, I was 
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Valvcrdc and the northern sectors of the Terucl front such as 
Alfambra were suppHcd from a road running inland fromTortosa. 
It was an incredible situation. 

General Hernandez Sarabia, who had liis headquarters in a train 
which was pulled considerably into a tunnel near Mora Station, 
must have had enormous difficulties in moving supplies and in 
keeping communication tvith his men and in organizing the 
defence of tlie town, wliich it must be understood had to be 
organized from the tv'O wings, for the people in the town could 
only move backwards towards Valencia, they could not go for- 
ward or sideways. All this could have been avoided, of course, if 
the Government forces had gone ruthlessly forward and con- 
centrated numerous batteries on the buildings or placed large 
mines midemeath, for die town had a labyrinth of underground 
passages. Fire or tear gas might also have been employed if really 
drastic measures had been decided on. 

Here Valentin Gonzales, known as El Canipesino, describes how 
Ins nienfonglic their way out of the besieged town when the battle was 
nearly over. 

The Fascist offensive against Teruel, directed by Franco in 
person, lasted from January 21st to February 9th, 1938. The ad- 
vanced positions were lost, and I quickly found my force of 
16,000 men surromided. Outside the town. Lister and Modesto 
commanded six brigades and two battahons. They could have 
helped me. They did nothing of the kind. Even worse, when 
Captain Valdepenas wanted to come to my rescue, they prevented 
him from doing so. 

But I have Httle taste for martyrdom. I fought back. Shut up in 
Teruel, besieged and encircled by die Fascists, my men fought on 
splendidly. Of die nine hundred men of my One Hundred First 
Brigade, who bore the brunt of the attack, only eighty-two 
survived. I decorated aU of them when the battle was over. 

At the last stage, fighting was going on inside Teruel itself, 
aromid die bull ring. All the nearby buildings were in ruins. In 
diese ruins, the Fascists were entrenched on one side, we on die 
other. I was directing die defence from a cellar. 

Then word was brought to me that the Fascists were shouting 
across to our men, “El Canipesino is dead — surrender! We’ve 
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better in the open. There were sixty men huddled round a fire, and 
the wind howled through the open roof, and the smoke clogged 
our eyehds. But we slept a httle, and before dawn we were on the 
march. 

Our object was to take La Muela de Teruel, the flat-topped hiU 
on the south bank of the Guadalaviar River, overlooking Teruel. 
We needed the hfll, for it was an excellent observation post and 
dominated the valley. It was very nearly impregnable, scored with 
small ravines, and the sides were almost vertical. 

We attacked during a bhzzard, the temperature below zero. 
Our men had somehow to chmb and grapple their way up the 
steep slopes of the hiU, arm over arm. There was a biting wind 
and blinding snow, but somehow they succeeded in estabHshing 
a foothold, and by mid-day they were occupying half of the hfll. 
It was the better half, looking down on Teruel. It was December 
31st, 1937. 

The horror was in the cold, the wind, the snow, the absence of 
footholds. More than half our casualties came from frostbite: 
many had to have their toes amputated. Stfll, half the hfll was in 
our possession. I could have pressed my men to take the whole 
hiU “whatever the sacrifice,” and perhaps we might have taken it, 
but it was impossible to demand any more sacrifices from them. 
We had to content ourselves with our sHce of the hfll, with the 
enemy no more than a few yards away. 

It was a strange position up on La Muela, with a wavering 
serpentine line dividing us firom the enemy, our men digging 
shallow trenches and taking what cover they could. 

On one of my inspection tours of the front I found the hfll 
blanketed with fog. I was unable to see more than three or four 
yards ahead, and often much less. Later the sun burned the fog 
away, and the whole hfll stood out perfectly. I continued my tour 
of inspection along the erratic forward line, the enemy perhaps 
three hundred feet away. All this time my orderly was acting in a 
way beyond my understanding. He kept moving round me. 
Sometimes he was on my left, sometimes on my right, sometimes 
behind me or in front of me. I suddenly realized my orderly was 
trymg to protect my life with his own, and I was alarmed. It was 
strange and wonderful that he should have thought he could 
protect me on that exposed hill, against bullets which would 
slice through two men as easily as one. And I marvelled. 
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summoned to army headquarters. That day there had been a 
downpour, the rain had quiddy frozen into ice, and in the bright 
wintry' glare of the Castilian sky the trees assumed tlie shapes of 
strange crystals forming a complicated pattern of transparenaes 
and refractions. The road from Cuenca to Mora de Rubielos was 
like a blinding mirror, dazzling us as we drove at a snail’s pace. 

Then in die middle of die day it began to snow while we were 
crossing the Sierra de Camarena along an improidsed road which 
had been built hurriedly to connect on the south flank of the front 
the roads linking Teruel to the cities of Cuenca and Valencia. This 
road led across a wild and desolate landscape of sharp mountains, 
scrub and villages old as poverty'. In that snow, on that impossible 
road, with its fabulous gradients and precipices, one had the sensa- 
tion of being outside time, leavnng reahty' altogether and entering 
the kingdom of allegory'. The people seemed to have lost them- 
selves in die seclusion of their mountains, for their gestures, and 
the way they' held themselves, and spoke to us with a shy' digmty, 
somehow suggested a complete remoteness. While the snow fell, 
it was good to smell the food they cooked on their open fires, and 
it was good to talk with diem, and good to see there were still 
places not y'et invaded by the war. 

When my unit was sent to the front, the snow had been falling 
for days. The glassy road winding through the mountains was 
crowded with trucks inching their way toward Teruel. We forgot 
the beauty of the place when three of the trucks shpped over the 
precipices and fell into the ravines below. Then we knew it was 
bitterly cold, and there was no more dangerous road anywhere on 
earth. The convoys crawled. There were no guard-rails — only the 
winding road and the mountains and Teruel a few miles away. 

I saw a lot of that road, for I went up and dov'n it on a motor- 
cycle, and I knew the sufferings of the men and felt compassion 
for them. 

Very late in the day I was able to concentrate my unit in a 
bombed village at the foot of a ravine, but the ravine formed a 
chimney for the wind, and it was probably colder there than in 
the mountains. The gutted walls provided no shelter. The men 
slept by the side of the cliff", huddled together. In this way each 
man had three or four blankets over him. It was the best way. 

Meanwhile I found a small house on the other side of the 
ravine, and went there to get some sleep. I might have done 
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/Already a world-famous archaeologist, revolutionary, and 
/-i novelist, Andre Malratix became one of the chief organizers 
JL of Republican resistance in the air. He bought planes for the 
Republic and flew them in battle, and his novel, Man’s Hope, based on 
his journals and written with extraordinary immediacy ivhile the war 
was still being fought, is a work of classic scope and enduring brilliance. 
The following notes tvere published in Collier’s in the spring of 1937: 

It is the Epiphany, the feast of the Three Kings, the great 
festival of the children of Spain. In the morning when I came to 
the War Ministry all the streets were filled with armoured cars. 
They have been passing by all day long, while one hundred kilo- 
metres away the International Brigade and the columns of mihtia- 
men captured, lost and recaptured the Teruel cemetery. It is the 
first children’s feast since the birth of the new Spain, and the trade 
unions have wanted to give them a celebration such as they have 
never had before. For a week the workers have been busy all 
night making cardboard figures taken from the animated cartoons 
which the children have been clambouring for, and, in addition 
to the traditional cake fortresses, the old bulls, the king and the 
playing-card characters, twelve-foot figures of ZVlickey Mouse 
and Felix the Cat have on this occasion invaded Valencia. 

My car is taking me back from the War Ministry to the front. 
It is tliree o’clock in the morning. In the starhght that breaks 
through the clouds one senses the tall buildings around the great 
square, grounded in the night hke the prows of old Spanish 
galleons. The blue wartime hghts, like the blue lights of deep-sea 
fishes, cast a faint glow over the square and the shadows of Mickey 
Mouse figures are swallowed up by the asphalt that is wet from 
the last brief shower. When die automobile reaches the broad 
boulevards that encircle Valencia we are stopped by the heavy 
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Tcrucl is tlic coldest town in Sp.nin, but tlic bill was colder. La 
Mucla was absolutely barren; no trees, no grasses, grew on it. All 
around Tcrucl there is this eroded land witli deep gullcys, harsh 
and uninviting. But we clung to our hill. 

Once, in.any centuries ago, the fields around Tcrucl were 
prob.ably covered with thick pine forests. Now there were men 
in tlicir ice-cold pebbly trenches, keeping low to the earth, 
shivering, waiting for the ne.xt artillery barrage, the next burst of 
rifle fire, the next mortars and machine guns, and tlic inevitable 
attacks. 

One d.ay I accompanied General Hern.indcz Sarabia on one of 
his visits to another sector of the front. We stood on a hill and 
watched the preparations for the enemy's coming attack. The 
whole sno \\7 countr)-side seemed to be boiling under the heavy 
concentration of fire, from aviation and artillery'. Because the 
ground was covered with ice and the cartli was frozen, there was 
no black smoke in the explosions. All along the front thick white 
clouds erupted and dissolved and flared up again and melted and 
reappeared elsewhere, and there was no end to the weight of 
armour hurling dowi over the plains of Tcrucl. 

General Sarabia was a quiet man. For a while he watched in 
silence die pounding of our lines, and then he could contain him- 
self no longer. He leaned forward and muttered between his tccdi: 
'‘Cobanks! Ast se pticdc^niwr laguerra! Cowards 1 Is that the W'ay to 
win a war? Why don’t you fight man to man, as we do?" 

There was no end to those pure white explosions filled widi 
smoke and ice and expanding gases and the remains of human 
beings, and no end to the General muttering: "Cohardcs! Qnc den 
cl pccho, como nosotros!” 
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windows to listen; but the wind was coining from Madrid, and 
we could hear nothing in the rainy night, not even the rattle of 
machine guns. After nine o’clock the patrol of the thorough- 
fares was extremely strict, and the streets were almost wholly 
deserted. 

From the top of one of the big hotels, no doubt for tlie benefit 
of the poUce, a searchhght periodically swept tlie street. Suddenly 
before me, in the vast flood of light, appeared two enormous 
hands, hands fifty feet long, that vanished into the night. The 
poHce and the mditiamen no doubt knew the blind beggar and 
had let him pass. He was without a cane and was protecting him- 
self with his groping hands; he was barely visible in the beam from 
the -searchhght, but his outstretched hands, trembling like those 
of a god of the night, seemed to be seeking the living and the 
dead with a frightful maternal gesture. 

On the outskirts of a village between Madrid and Talavera the 
dynamiters were awaiting die enemy tanks. 

Messengers would come and give them the warning signal. 
For the time being there was nothing to do but wait. They were 
in a deserted bar, telling each other stories; 

“I took part in the retreat with Gorde and Sabranek. They are 
both miners in the country where they come from; they were 
assigned to the company at our rear back of the village. At that 
time there weren’t any dynamiters. They had both been machine 
gunners in the army, and so they were put on the machine guns. 
The first day of the attack their company of macliine gunners was 
detailed to hold a small wood. Hell was popping right and left, 
when they suddenly noticed that their two flanking companies 
had been pushed back and that they were surrounded by Moors. 
There was nothing to do but to take to their heels and try to get 
through; make a three-himdred-yard dash, stop, fire a roll, make 
another three-hundred-yard dash. So off they went, jumping 
like rabbits, taking their Hotchkiss with them. After the first 
three hundred yards they stopped and began to fire. It was Gorde 
who was at the gun. He shot his roU. The Moors were falling in 
their tracks, just like in the movies, but they were bound to catch 
up to them. 

“ ‘Beat it!’ shouted Sabranek. The other continued to tinker 
with his roU. 

“ ‘Beat it, for God’s sake !’ He continued to tinker with his roU, 
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trafEc. We turn on our headlights for a moment: aU the charac- 
ters that people the dreams of children, from die early dreams of 
Clnistianity to those of American children, from the Magi to 
Mickey Mouse, are there in a jumble; and between their legs 
some of the thousands of children who have come for the feast of 
the Epiphany have sought refuge from the rain that may start 
again any moment and have fallen asleep. 

Here and there for miles we come upon these great phantoms 
of childish dreams abandoned in the night, as if the genii of aU 
come here to fetch them for the dreams of aU the 
children who sleep. On each base, around their legs, the dimmed 
automobile hghts reveal in passing a cluster of children, calmly 
asleep stretched out like the wounded of Teruel a Httle farther 
on, on the same ground. 

The dull explosions from the cannon of Teruel, that seem 
imperceptibly to shake the earth, seem at the same time to shake 
these frail phantoms above the serene slumber of aU the motion- 
less cMdren, their arms relaxed in gestures of the dead. 

A battahon of mihtiamen is leaving for the front. They are 
heading toward the Prado, and the loud strains of the Inter- 
nationale draw nearer. When they are almost immediately below 
my window, at the moment when the singing should be loudest. 
It subside^ only to pick up again a Httle farther on, on a lower 
note, mufflm. I go to the window; a blind man, holding his white 
cme out m front of him, is walking down the middle of die street, 
one o those adolescents on their way to the batde front has 
are to push him aside, and he advances against die current of 
e marc g mihtiamen who go around him on both sides, and 
! After they have passed him and gone on a Htde 

ay eir song again breaks out, in a more sobre strain.' The blind 
ocward, throwing back his shoulders as almost aU 
this crowd which he cannot see, and 
circle ^ Pt^^^^ice — and, surrounded by an empty 

were ^ J tespectfu terror ivith wliich the blind men of old 
walks ^ A r ™derstanding and wanting to escape, he 

muche? h militiamen swervfaside before he 

touches Jem, as though to let Destiny pass by. 

of M^rifi floors were in Carabanchel — at the gates 

used to hcarin°^f1° fought in the infantry and were 

g le tom-tom of the Moors at night opened the 
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the corrida. And when Pedro saw a rabbit scurrying toward him, 
he understood. 

“To encircle the town, the Moors were advancing as for a 
round-up. Game and catde, thrown back on Micjes by machine- 
gun &e, were beginning to pour in among the peasant huts on 
the outskirts, towards the centre, and it was tire sound of thou- 
sands of hoofs that was making die ground shake. The cattle were 
coming down the mountain with the rumble of great herds 
returning from pasture. And now, seemingly rising from die 
ground, the sound of bells could be heard. 

“The animals all carried bells — die heavy, deep-sounding 
bronze bells of mountain catde, like those of the Moslem herds. 
In a moment tables, chairs, boards, objects of all kinds were 
thrown out through the windows of the hut or brought from 
near-by houses. The rumble was growing louder; the cattle were 
coming. The materials gathered for the barricades v/crc feverishly 
piled up. From all sides the peasants were converging for the 
building of a new barricade — the barricade against tlic cattle 
herd. 


“The herds were stopped. One by one the peasants unfastened 
or tore off the heavy bells, which sixty dynamiters transformed 
into bombs. And they began to take their places in all the hollows 
in the rocks along the path of the Moors. 


“For more than three hours they held them off by hurling cow- 
beUs from the hoUows. The fightmg population .scattered into the 
interior of Spain or crossed the firontier into France. Fifty-cicht 
dynamiters were kuled. ^ 

“I was in Talavera,” said another. “We were being bombarded 
by their planes as we had never been before A “ 1 o 
there are holes like those in the valley of tt Saragossa 

were twenty-five-pound bombs aU over the nl^ ’ ^ ''l"? 

During the bombardment only one 0^0^ 
amazing sight. The Fascists were bombardinrr -il 
light bombs. No doubt they had no ^ 

came out of their holes like handfuls o^r r^n ’ ^ 7 
and here and there one of them would 

It was as if the Fascists were bombardinfy ^ acciacnt. 

On the embankment of the road ^ ^ enormous darts- 

must have bombarded us fifteen timre ^’’^cks passed thty 

to nine; on both sides the bombs wem the^'' 
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sitting ’way back in tlic saddle, and then opened fire. The Moors 
once more began to go down. Exasperated, Sabranck let go with 
his booted foot and kicked liim in the pants again and again. The 
otlicr got up, licsitatcd a moment. And again Sabranek kicked 
him in the tail. Then widi both arms Gordc grabbed his machine 
gun and took to his heels, running full speed right into the enemy, 
^vith Sabranek behind him still yelling at the top of his lungs. 
And they both disappeared over the ridge held by tlie Moors, like 
Laurel and Hardy. I can’t get over seeing them again here. I 
thought tlicy’d been killed.” 

Others, outside, are sitting or lying down wtli their horse 
blankets \vrappcd round tliem, giving die effect of a Mexican 
army, minus die sombreros. The flames at intervals light up die 
faces, as in engravings of the Napoleonic wars. 

Pedro was in the Asturias in ’34 with Gonziles Peiia. We were 
fighting with one bullet to every five men. When the cartridges 
were empty die women gathered diem up, put them in their 
salad baskets, and the baskets went off in a truck to be reloaded 
widi buUets. The enemy planes chased the armoured trains that 
scurried into the tunnels, waited till the planes went back to refuel, 
and then made a dash for another tumiel. And so on. The peasants 
were fighting all around Miejes. It was the last day. Nothing more 
could be done. But diey needed tliree hours to prevent die outer 
a "s of the Moorish guard which was advancing like a crescent 
toward Miejes from closing together, and to evacuate all who 
could be evacuated. 


Them was still quite a bit of dynamite that came from die 
iMies. But nothing to make bombs Avith. No copper, no steel. 

j were advancing. In a htde peasant hut the coimnittee 
was deliberatmg. The Moors were advancing. A strange rumbling 
was egnuung to make the walls tremble. It was not an earth- 
quake: the walls were trembling, but not die ground. And it was 
not camon^ it was a duU, but multitudinous sound, like dious- 

the moment he 

rWrt U 1° of machine guns, like the ripping of 

that W3Q heard in the room beneath the rumble 

denlv a and was as mysterious as ever. Sud- 

of the cpr^ ^PPsare m the main street, hesitated, passed in front 

die SeerA °ther end of 

me street. A bull ran after her, with the jerky, nervous gaUop of 
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sent to me by the People’s Front of Leon. The Fascist planes are 
in the vicinity of his village. He has just got through the lines 
and has gone to notify our people in Leon; they have immediately 
sent him to me. 

I have one of the men get a phone comiection through to the 
People’s Front headquarters in Leon to check the story, and come 
back to the peasant. 

“Where are the planes?” 

“In the woods. The Fascists have made clearings under the 
trees where they can keep them out of sight.” 

“What’s the field like?” 

“Where they take off?” 

“Yes.” 

He makes a drawing. Long and narrow. 

“The soldiers have been working since yesterday to make the 
field wider.” 

“How does it run?” 

He thinks for a moment. 

“East and west.” 

“And the wood?” 

“To the east.” 

This means that the enemy planes have to take off from east to 
west. The wind, which is very strong, comes from the east, and 
it is undoubtedly the same in Olmedo. The enemy planes would 
have a hard time taking off from the field which the peasant has 
described. 

“How many planes are there?” 

“There were twelve large ones and six small ones last night. 
We managed to find that out through some of our boys.” 

We have only four planes at our disposal. If the peasant is 
telling the truth it is worth attempting to surprise the enemy 
camp. If he is lying the enemy planes will be able to take to the 
air before we discover them, and we will not return. A telephone 
operator comes, bringing the answer from Leon. The man does, 
in fact, come from Olmedo, but the Leon people don’t know those 
in Olmedo. It is up to us to decide what to do. 

“It’s near Olmedo,” he repeats. 

I show him a map; as I supposed, he is unable to read it. 

“Take me to Olmedo,” he says: “I’ll show you. I can guide you 
right to the spot.” 
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there ready to be carted away. They had fallen on top of each 
other and had not exploded. 

It was rather odd. When a few don’t explode it’s more or less 
natural; but with so many it was uncaimy. Some of our men had 
been aviation mechanics; they had often helped with loading 
the bombs on their planes. They began to unscrew the percussion 
fuses to examine the bombs. The first one turned round, excited 
as a windmill, holding out a httle sHp of typewritten paper to 
show to die second one, who, no less excited, was holding a 
similar sUp. It was the message of the Portuguese workers: “This 
bomb will not explode.’ ’’ 

The messengers had just arrived. It was the signal for action. 
The dynamiters scurried off with their bombs. I thought of an 
Aimamite I had known several years back who had been killed in 
his first elephant hunt: die animal was charging, and it had 
seemed to my friend that a man was so sHght a thing before this 
great mass that he had dropped his gun and run; the elephant had 
killed him with one blow of his trunk. So shght a thing before the 
rnass that was coming down on him . . . . The men continued to 
advance to the firing line, one behind the other, their bombs on 
their backs or under their arms. We heard what sounded like 
distant motors. And with our eyes fixed on the broken crest of the 
of us we waited for the first armoured car to appear. 

There s a peasant who wants to talk to you. He’s come over 
from the fascist lines.” 

I follow him to where the peasant is standing, surrounded by 
aviators who are questioning him. His answers come reluctandy. 

^ ^ ^ ^ profile — die long, dark, lean 

pro e o the Spanish peasant: of the men who fought Napoleon; 
to comp ete the illusion one has merely to imagine the visored 
cap he is wearing replaced by a knotted kerchief. 

“M want to speak to me?” 
squadron^”^^ speak to the commander of the air 

That s him,” the aviators tell him. 

in bly outfit — the planes will be leaving 

m half an hour-bears no insignia of rank. 

^an you give the word for the planes to take off?” 

he feiendly, others suspicious; 

rom the enemy lines. I draw him aside. He has been 
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We navigate by die compass, but the compass does not record 
the drift caused by an obhque wind. If we carried twenty to tlurty 
kilometres out of our course the enemy planes may have a chance 
to take* off. I will try to reconnoitre the country without com- 
pletely getting out of the clouds, rise agahi to pick up die other 
planes, rectify our course, and head for Olmedo. Then it will be 
up to the peasant to show the way. 

We have passed the Sierra; we are over enemy territory. Now 
any accident to the motor is fatal. The Moors have a special 
predilection for wounded aviators. Beneath the radiant sky, 
buried under the clouds. He torture and death. Behind us the other 
planes, still in triangular formation, follow us with the comrade- 
liness of two arms of the same body. 

We are approaching Olmedo. The clouds, the sky, stiU die 
same serenity. . . . We enter the clouds. As soon as the mist 
envelops us it seems as if the battle were beginning. The plane 
descends slowly, so as to stay within the clouds as much as possible; 
at the fighting posts the macliine-gunners and the bombers are 
now on the lookout. And the pilots and I watch the compasses 
and the altimeter with more intensity than we ever watch a human 
face. 

The altimeter drops: 800 — 700 — 500 — 400 — 375 — 350- We 
have not yet pierced through the blanket of fog. If we continue 
to drop and we are not exactly over Olmedo (which is probable) 
we are going to crash — there are hills throughout this region. 

We begin to take on altitude again. Before dropping I have 
observed that the sea of clouds was punctured here and there. We 
shah, wait, circling over the point where we are, till a rift appears 
below us. 

Our plane loses all contact with the earth. Until now we have 
been advancing, our eyes and our minds always turned to what 
lay before us, fascinated by what we were approaching; for the 
first time now we must wait. The planes circle above the bank of 
clouds that extends beyond the distant crests; but the clouds 
advance with a movement that gives the illusion of being the 
movement of the earth itself, and it seems as if men, earth, destiriy , 
flow away with that immensity that is ghding beneath us, while 
high up, beyond the world, the planes circle with the fataHty of 
stars. 

Yet at the same time the old savage instinct of the bird of prey 
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“Anyone in your family been killed by the Fascists?” 

“No. Take me in your plane.” 

In such a situation spies are likely to betray themselves — ^in aerial 
warfare enemies camiot choose their victims. Olmedo is an hour 
and a half away. Our planes hold enough fuel to last five hours. 

“Have you ever been up in a plane?” 

“No.” 

“Aren’t you nervous?” 

He didn’t quite imderstand. 

“Aren’t you afraid?” 

“No.” 

“You think you will recognize the way?” 

“From Olmedo, yes. I know the country better than a dog. 

We have no pursuit planes, but the sky is overcast and we may 
be protected by the clouds. 

The three other planes that follow us in triangle formation 
disappear from minute to minute in the clouds that grow increas- 
ingly dense as we approach the Sierra. The inverted plough- 
shares of the highest crests rise above the great expanse of piled-up 
snow; up there the enemy scouts are awaiting us with the rockets 
Aat will warn their pursuit planes. But no doubt the sea of clouds 
is compact on the odier side and separates the scouts from their 
observers. We fly amid die clouds, emerging from time to time 
so as not to crash into the mountains — as sperm whales come to 
the surface to breathe. Above us and the enemy scouts, far above 
the subterranean agitation of war, is a wonderfully clear sky of 
auminn morning. An almost biting cold finds its way into the 
plane; these combats that were to have lasted only a few weeks 
settle on ^e invisible earth like wounded men in their beds, and 
in the vund that strikes our faces vdnter once more passes its 
hands over the old face of war. 

The clouds draw nearer. The peasant looks at me. I know that 
he IS thiiming; “How am I going to guide you if I can’t see 

^1^ nothing. I yell into his car: 

We 11 cross above Olmedo.” 

He looks at the Sierra, looks below him and waits. In each plane 
t e crew commander, his eyes on die crest rising above the clouds, 
watches for the rockets. 

We are now ^bove the Sierra. On the other side the sea of clouds 
torms a compact mass. 
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There is only one resort; give the peasant an angle of vision that 
he is used to. Perpendicularly he does not recognize the country; 
on the ground — horizontally — ^he would recognize it at once. We 
must get a view as close as possible to that which one gets from the 
ground. I shift the course a few points off north and drop to 
thirty metres. 

The machine guns rattle, but that doesn’t matter. The anti- 
aircraft gims have ceased firing — ^weare too low, below their range. 
Soldiers and farm animals scurry off frantically below us hke 
snow shooting sideways from a snow-plough. If one could die of 
looking and seeking, the peasant would die. He catches hold of my 
arm, points with a taut, crooked finger which he does not manage 
to straighten at a large publicity billboard, black and pale yellow 
under the low sky. And he pulls me to the right, with his whole 
might, as though I were the plane. I put the command signal east. 
The peasant shouts. None of the men turns his head. The peasant 
yells, but does not speak, and with his finger which is still crooked 
points to a wood. 

“Is that it?” 

He answers yes with his whole head and shoulders, without 
relaxing his outstretched arm. And diere, next to the wood, is 
the oblong field wliich he had drawn for us before our take-off. 
A pursuit plane and a bombing plane are out in the open. The 
propeller of the pursuit plane is in motion. 

We arc approaching in the very direction in wliich it must take 
off. In order not to be brought down by our oivn bombs, we take 
on altitude, and in a few seconds we will again become targets for 
tlie anti-aircraft shells. As we pass over the field we drop a few 
light bombs — enough to cut the path of die pursuit plane and 
prevent it from taking on speed. Wc circle and turn back dropping 
a string of light bombs. It’s impossible to aim, but our blind 
firing cuts the padi of the Fascist plane. Wc drop bombs as wc pass 
over the wood, where a cluster of figures is trying to push die 
bombing plane. Wc bank as wc did a while ago above the clouds 
and come back. As the field comes into sight again, the pursuit 
plane is lying on its side; a heavy bomb from one of our planes 
niust have struck close by. 

At full speed the four wheeling planes in oblique formation 
pass again one after the other over the wood and rise toward the 
shells which arc beginning to form a barrage — as though wc were 
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has taken hold of us. With the centuries-old wheeling flights of 
hawks we circle as we wait for a break in the clouds, the eyes of 
aU the crew looking downward as though we were on the lookout 
for the entire earth and expected it presently to appear in a sudden 
rift. And it seems as if the whole landscape of clouds and mountain 
peaks is turning with the slowness of a planet round our motion- 
less machine. 

A cloud darker than the rest, and greenish in hue, approaches. 
It is the break. Like a worn and dirty map, the earth begins to 
appear. 

Olmedo is not immediately below us, but a few Idlometres 
to our right, russet because of its tiles, like an old smear of blood 
on the shredded surface of the clouds. My plane beats its ■wrings — 
the combat signal — and we swoop do'wnward. 

All heads are stretched forward, parallel like those of ancient 
bas-rehefs. We are above the church; below us, the houses rush 
past at full speed like a herd in flight. 

The peasant looks, his whole body tense, his mouth half open, 
and tears zigzag down his cheeks, one by one; he does not recog- 
nize anydiing. 

Some distance away large puffs of shell smoke appear, like frag- 
ments of the clouds fromwliichwe have just emerged. The enemy 
anti-aircraft guns arc begimiing to fire. The battery is no doubt 
close to die enemy camp, but there is no trace of smoke on the 
ground. We have two minutes at the most. The peasant said that 
1 1C field was north of Olmedo. I put the signal on the command 

la square nordi; no one in the other three planes is aware diat 
w c don t know where we arc going. 

For a brief moment I bank the plane 90°. Our path is parallel 
mam street of Olmedo. I point it out to die peasant: 
llicrc s the church. Tlic street. The Avila road.” 
c recognizes all diat in passing, but can’t get his bearings for 
1 1 C ircction wc have to take. What will he be able to recognize 
when wc no bngcr have even die buildings? Below the immobile 
upper halt of Ins face from which the tears are flowing liis chin 
quivers convulsively. 

pursuit planes arc surely getring their motors started, 
nllff takes off will show us die field; but if its attack 

' } '? time to leave die ground, none of us will 

reuini. It is now a question of seconds. 
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y ^ ^irn TERUEL lost to the itisurgeuts, and Valencia threat- 
S/S/ ened, it became increasingly necessary for the Republic to 
' ' prevent the eastern inarch of Franco’s forces. 

The loyalist soldiers were therefore ordered to hold existing lines 
at all costs, ivhile all through the spring and early summer preparations 
were made for a massive thrust across the Ebro. The planning of the 
campaign was in the hands of General Vicente Rojo, while the overall 
command of the troops was entrusted to Colonel fuan Modesto. 

With startling suddenness, at a quarter past midnight on the night 
of July 24th, 1938, along a ninety mile front joining Mequihenza in the 
north to Amposta in the south, the army of the Ebro went on the 
offensive. Only at Amposta was there a slight resistance. In six days 
an area of 270 square miles was conquered from the enemy. Dizzy 
with long-awaited success, the Republicans dreamed of a time when 
Franco’s army would be rolled into the sea. For four months the bridge- 
head was held against seven poweful counter-offensives, and then the 
exhausted Republicans were thrown back to the Pyrenees, and the war 
was lost. 

The crossing of the Ebro was the last triumph of the Republicans. 
Here is the diary of Edwin Rolfe, a young American poet, attached to 
the Lincoln Battalion: 

July 25th 

Up at 6.30, start march along dried river bed of Rio de Torre. 
Breakfast, but not able to eat. Order march. Bamboo growth 
along shore. See our shelling of Asco across river. Shells begin 
coming close to our riverbed, where we’re resting, at 8.05. Then 
crossing. Lamb first over in boat “All Right.” Wolfflast out of 
boat. 

March on road toward crossroads to Gandesa. Turned off road. 
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clclil'crntcly going to meet tlicni. Our bombs fail on the wood, 
where we c.m make out nothing. Undoubtedly the pursuit 
plnnc-s from the nearest enemy aerodrome, adviscti by telephone 
arc alre.idy in the air. Our machine gunners w.itch the shy, the 
pilot and the bombers beep their eyes on the ground; tlic round 
continues. 

We arc suddenly jolted as by an air pocket. Mas a shell just 
burst close by? There is no pufi' of smoke near us. But down 
below, from the wood, a thick, black smoke begins to pour, which 
1 immediately rccogni 2 o: g.nsolinc. Directly or indirectly, we have 
struck the enemy depot. Still we see nothing of what we are 
bombarding. The enormous smoke begins to rise as if sub- 
terranean beds were burning beneath the quiet wood that looks 
exactly like all the others in the late morning. A few men conic 
running out of the wood — and, in a few seconds, hundreds of 
them, in the same headlong animal flight as tlie flocks of cattle a 
while ago. And the smoke, which the wind beats down as if the 
sky would fling every tr.acc of war back toward the wretched 
world of men, begins to sprc.ad. Beside me, shivering svith joy 
and cold, the peasant stamps his feet in the fuselage. 

Madrid is being bombarded. I am following a man who lugs a 
manuscript as big as himself. People rarely write on paper of that 
size, and such a large manuscript naturally interests a writer. I 
stop the man: 

What is that m.anuscript of yours?” 

The sound of aeroplane bombs reaches our ears. 

It isn t a manuscript,” he answers gently. “I’m changing the 
wallpaper in my apartment.” 
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July 30th 

■ At 5.30 a.m. two battalions of 24th Brigade attacked through 
our positions, drove fascists offliill ahead four times, but did not 
follow up, so enemy returned each time. Lay in gully till 10.30 
when Brigade orders came for us to march away. Then order 
countermanded — we are to attack. But in meantime enerny 
attacked before we could return to our position, which we did 
rapidly. Now at 11.15 a.m. attack of enemy still on. 

Enemy artillery shelled our ridge, two mules killed, no men. 
Shells fell right near our command post. 

At 8 p.m. five three-motored bombers dropped load in valley 
behind our hill. Heavy. 

All night flurry of fighting, bombs, artillery, etc. Our own 
artillery fell short, behind our lines. 

July 31st 

Moved at dawn to another liill, behind Spanish positions. 
breakfast, then to sleep, wakened at 5.30 when shell landed 20 
metres away from our stone house. Stayed around all evening. 
Shelling and bullets wliistling by all time for days. 

August 1st 

Moved across hill at 3.30 a.m., took up positions under artillery 
fire on side of hill behind Spanish battaHon. At dawn our command 
post moved ahead to our former observation post, which directly 
faced the enemy. Our own artillery opened up, and at ii a.m., 
after a short barrage, the Spanish moved up, went through our 
lines, and into attack. Lincolns went to their positions over 
“Valley of Death.” Enemy artillery bombarded us all day. Our 
planes came over three times, bombing Gandesa. They told ine t e 
town was three kilometres away. It appeared to be much closer. 

Evening, enemy shelled again in “Valley of Death (Moors an 
Tercios). Place stank with dead. Enemy shells came over our 
ridge into valley behind, killing evacuated wounded, men with 
canteens at waterhole. Shells screamed directly overhead, as we 
lay against rock wall of terrace, dropping twenty, thirty, firty 
metres away. Hugged wall. As dark came, enemy began to use 
tracer bullets in rifles and machine-guns, the shells tracing a horse- 
shoe against the sides of the bottle-neck-shaped gully systematic- 
ally. Bodies stank. Bullets popped overhead, red tracers seemed to 
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led nowlierc. Have left road at crossroads where first squads of 
bombers and strafing planes appeared in sky and went over moun- 
tain and up another where we sent out scouting party to contact 
3rd Division. 

Still waiting for signal firom them. Losing valuable time. 

July 26th 

6 a.m. ordered to rise again and reach peak of hill where, in an 
old farm hut, the Plana Mayor was located. Five more prisoners, 
ten in all captured. At ii entered town of Fatarella. Got food, 
cigarettes, cigarros, cake, clams and octopus in tins, snails, tuna 
fish, sardines, beef in tomato sauce. Contacted brigade of 3td 
Division about 2.30. All got shoes at Fatarella. Moved off at 
3 p.m. down road to Gandesa, on which two companies of 
enemy had been spotted. Attacked, and 1st Company took 240 
prisoners. 

In evening, marched on till m'ght on way to Gandesa, stopped 
to rest along country patli, sent out patrol. Many shots, for two 
minutes panic. (MUt Robertson, Paolo, tlircc others wounded.) 

July 2ph 

Deployed after tliree kilometre march against positions on hills 
held by enemy. Drove them from wooded height, then over 
another hill where our comm.and post was cstablislied. Then, our 
men drove them off anotlicr ridge. Lamb, Hoshooley, Tabb, 
Mendelsohn wounded. 

July 2$th 

All da% in same position. Command post moved one hill ahead 
on ..ak away from enemy under large figtree against a stone 
terrace wall. (Figs unripe.) 

Attndcd. Mcti wounded lay in sun all day. Murra, Tom Page, 
others badly wounded. ■ 

I luce attacks: 6-7 a.m.. T0.30 a.m., and afternoon. 

July ap'/; 

.-ill'!’ Wolff, who is splendid officer. 

QiF-’ dw^* witlt Iiim. Other attacks — tiorie succesfuk 
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August 5th 

Quiet. Poker game all afternoon. 

August 6th 

In morning telephone call to report back to Estado Mayor. 
Immediately Wolff suggested continuation of card game, since 
I’d won yesterday and he wanted to regain some of the dough. 
We played, and I kept winning, and meanwhile the enemy 
trench mortars opened up on us. I thought it would be ironic if 
staying on for the poker game would mean the end of us all. 

After lunch walked to the Estado Mayor with Watt. On way he 
pointed out to me the spots where the Lincolns had spHt and 
decimated, just outside Corbera, in the April retreat. 

August 7th 

Last night walked through Corbera. Place ruined, wrecked, after 
almost two weeks of intense artillery and air bombardment. City 
stinks with the bodies of the dead, unburied, in the ruins of houses, 
and horses and mules in the streets. 

August isth 

Arrived at Sierra de Pandols, one of higher lulls, before dawn. 
Took over immediately positions vacated by nth Brigade. 
Almost sohd rock, couldn’t dig in, no parapets, fortifications, 
etc. Dead still on ground. 

Stayed on till August 24th. 

The enemy were on higher lulls to the south-west, looking 
down on us. They dug in with trenches, fortifications, barbed 
wire. We attacked next day, but couldn’t get beyond the barbed 
wire. They had a great number of maclhne-guns and could throw 
hand-grenades down on us. Spent our nights fortifying — sand- 
bags, barbed wire. Sand-bags limited, little dirt to put in them. 
Third d.ay opened up barrage wth trench mortars, 81 millimetres, 
automatic artillery — six hours. Direct hits on machine-gun nests, 
blowing guns and men to pieces. A man’s shirt and clothes were 
blown off but he was unhurt except for slight shock and scratches 
on his ann. Alw.ays after bombardment we were still dicrc, 
ready to stop any follow-up of artillcrj’. 

Next day similar bombardment tv.'o and a half hours. 

Little water and bad food, which came up only at night. 
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move slowly through air. Men. screaming: “Socorro, socorro! 
or groaning: “Madre into!” long drawn out. Kept up all mght 
long, mtermittently, with hand-grenades, machine-guns, artillery 
just over in valley. Men dead by hundreds, mosdy the enemy. 
Milman, commander of 24th, killed, bullet clean through head. 
Frank Stout badly wounded, trench mortar fragments hi gut and 
groin. 

Longest day I’ve ever spent. 

August 2nd 

Battahon pulled out of line in a.m. (about 6). As usual, hasty 
distribution of food, all being handed out rapidly. Always the 
feeling we may move again, and then all our rations would be 
wasted. Mick almost in frenzy trying to hand out stuff rapidly 
AND systematically and. justly. Lolled around. 

Now, with almost three hundred losses, wounded, dead, and 
the threat of death hanging over the rest, our affection for those 
who remain has intensified. Each one is precious, almost in the 
way that one’s wife is precious, and one fears for their safety as 
one does for the safety of a child. Men go out of their way to 
reassure, cheer up others, soothe, console them, hghten their 
fears. 

They talk about cigarettes, lack of maO, food they’re going to 
eat “if we ever get out of tlhs,” and their eyes smile, but they re 
deadly serious. 

. August 3rd 

Quiet day. Hot meals arrived, first time in ten days, since cross- 
ing the Ebro. At 8 p.m. twenty-nine enemy planes bombed the 
hill to the northeast where we rested two days ago. House now has 
shell-hole tlirough the roof and side, where Wolff, Watt, others, 
myself, slept all day. 

At 10.30 ordered to take up new positions on flank of Mac-Paps, 
on ridge along Corbera-Gandesa road. Moved after midnight, 
marching three kilometres. Slept under fire. 

August 4th 

Quiet except for trench mortars, artillery, planes always over- 
^eam Otherwise except for poker game with enemy money all 
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“To Modesto,” he said, and smiled. By the way he smiled it 
was quite clear that he had an extraordinary affection for Modesto. 
“But where is he?” 

‘Just follow the road. You’U know when you get there.” 

We were there twenty minutes later. “There” was a red bluff 
with zigzag trenches covered with the usual camouflage netting, 
and beyond the red bluff lay a farmhouse. Some peasants were 
working in the fields, or perhaps they were soldiers. Except for 
the zigzag trenches, there was no sign of a war — only the red earth 
and a quiet farmliouse and the rows of vines going into the distance. 
And the man standing on the red bluff silhouetted against the sky 
did not in the least resemble a general. He wore a white shirt 
open at the neck, khaki trousers, sandals. There were no badges of 
rank. He was tall and well-built with black hair streaming back 
from his forehead, his face deeply tanned. It was a powerful face, 
beautifully modelled, with a square jaw and high cheekbones; 
he looked less like a farmer than a yoimg landed proprietor. He 
smiled easQy and well, and walked with a spring-like motion — ^he 
was a superb physical specimen. Until three years ago he was a 
journeyman carpenter. Now he commands the Fifth Army. 

He shouted like a boy as he led us down into the trench, his 
official headquarters, with maps and telephones httered on the 
plank tables. We were, I believe, the first correspondents who had 
seen him since tlie victorious crossing of the Ebro on July 24th, 
and the Spanish correspondents kept asking liim questions about 
the crossing, and he answered quickly, his eyes sliining. He was 
very pleased with lois men, pleased wiffi the progress of the war, 
pleased to have these young and eager correspondents around him. 
Wine was brought out. He traced tlie battlc-lmes on tlie maps, 
using the wine bottles to mark the point of furtlicst advance. 

We threw everything we had at them,” he said, and took 
them by surprise. Half our men crossed tlie Ebro swimming, 
and the other half went over in Catalan fisliing-boats. We used 
every' weapon we could think of, including clicvatix dc /rises a 
mediaeval instrument of torture specially calculated to frighten 
the Moors.” 

I hadn’t the faintest idea what a cheval dc /rise is, and learned 
later that it was an iron ball with spikes, much feared by horsemen. 

He was full of questions about Barcelona: how people were 
doing, what they were eating, and whctlicr they were holding up 
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No complaints, extreme fatigue, fighting and bombing all 
day. 

At this point Rolfes diary comes to an end except for some scattered 
and disjointed notes. One of them reads: “Knocked out. Spirit good. 
No crabbing. Laugh and joke about it." But he was beyond laughing- 
The tragedy of Spain haunted him for the few remaining years of his life- 

About the time Rolfe was moving up to a position on, the Sierra de 
Pandols, an English reporter, Robert Payne, found General Modesto 
in his command post near Mora de Ebro: 

We reached Mora de Ebro in the afternoon, the bombed and 
gutted village aU black and green, with twisted iron bedsteads 
sitting in the rubble. The sweet-sour smell of explosives hung 
everywhere. Down river, the old concrete bridge was a heap of 
mangled wreckage, but the pontoon bridge was imtouched. It 
creaked craady under the wheels of the car, but it was wonder- 
fully sturdy. No aeroplanes in sight, and the sky like blue crystal. 

All the way from Barcelona there has been that sharp blue 
crystalline hght in the air, quick and fresh, and no sign of the war 
except for the occasional farm-hoys who spring out of nowhere to 
examine our papers and then wave us on. 

The farm-hoys guarding the bridge at Mora de Ebro, with dieir 
anti-aircraft guns hidden in the ruins, looked keen and alert. 
They are immensely proud of their bridge, which is the hfe-line 
for most of the Republican forces across the Ebro. They gave us 
their pigskins and showed us how to drink, Hfiang the 
skin high above the head so that the wine reaches down to the 
back of the throat. They have an unerring aim. Our own aim was 
unimpressive, as we splashed the red wine all over our faces. 

The question was where to find Juan Modesto, tire commander 
° of Ae Ebro, known to have his headquarters some- 

w ere me neighbourhood. From one of the ruined buildings 
^ heard a low voice speaking in that peculiar timbre 

" 'u tised only on telephones. So we waited, and gathered the 
^a usty blue grapes from the vines, which were very sweet. 

or rni c upon mile we had seen these vines witliering in the sun. 

^l^otcs after reaching Mora de Ebro a young licut- 

cnant told us the road w.as clear. 

Clear to where?” 
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netting, behind the vineyards eternally stretching sunward, there 
was ceaseless activity. Sappers were burrowing into the earth, 
soldiers were cleaning guns, telegraph wires were humming, 
mihtary dispositions were being made. The spies were sleeping, 
hut at night they would make their way through enemy lines, 
and their sleep was a form of violent activity, just as the recharging 
of batteries is a violent activity; and along the red roads of Cata- 
lonia the peasants were carrying their pots and beds to Barcelona, 
shufiling through the heavy dust, very slowly but with the 
power of pistons. 

We were walking across the bluff, looking at the chatos vanish- 
ing in, the perfectly blue sky, when a boy came up, saluted 
smartly, and presented a report. Modesto read it, smiled, and gave 
the report back. The boy looked about fourteen, with a humorous 
mouth and a dark, sunburned face. There was an extraordinary 
paternal look in Modesto’s eyes as he spoke of how the boy had 
made a long journey through enemy lines and returned with an 
important report on enemy installations. The boy’s face turned 
the colour of red Htmus paper, while Modesto talked about him 
, and the correspondents took notes. 

The shadows were falling, and we were all conscious, I think, 
that the day was already passing into history. This lull was only 
temporary; and the boy’s happiness was only temporary. There 
was something insufferably oppressive in the harsh sunlight, in 
the absence of any traffic along the road, in the decaying vine- 
yards, in the flashing river winding below, and in the burned 
green and black village of Mora de Ebro. The air was somehow 
exliilarating and oppressive at the same time; and the sun’s heat 
struck through our flesh and bones. 

And then the attack came, or rather there were two very nearly 
simultaneous explosions. First three ghstening Savoia-Marchcttis 
came out of nowhere and dive-bombed the pontoon bridge we 
had crossed only a Httle while before, and the bombs falling on 
the river made a sound like millions of pieces of silk being tom to 
shreds. The air quivered, streaked with silver. There was no time 
to dive into a sHt trench. We flung ourselves under some vines, 
those small stunted vines planted in neat rows close to the com- 
mand post, cowering in the thin shadow of a two-foot high tree. 
Modesto had vanished, quick as lightning, into liis command- 
post. We crouched there, making ourselves as small as possible. 
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against the bombing. He cursed planes and bombs. Then he 
about General Rojo, the chief of staff, the man most responsible 
for the crossuig of the Ebro. “What a man ! He knows everj'thing . 
He is the bravest of the brave!” 

“Did be cross the Ebro?” someone asked. 

“No, he stayed in Barcelona. At a time like this, you imderstand, 
to stay ni Barcelona is the real heroism.” He went on; It is much 
easier at the front. The food’s better. The atmosphere is 
You’re not so frightened. I pity a man who has to stay at his des 
in Barcelona. There is no man in the world I have more respect 
for.” 

I had met General Rojo two days before at the Ministerio de la 
Guerra in an enormous baroque room with tapestries on the walls 
and a carved table which seemed at first to be Httered vith a vast 
jungle of maps, but on closer view die maps were neady spread 
out. In the face of an entrenched enemy Rojo had planned the 
campaign which threw the Repubhean forces across the Ebro on a 
ninety-mile front. He was a small, neat, precise man with a grey 
moustache and deepset eyes which looked infinitely weary. 

There must have been a lull in the fighting, for no telephones 
rang, and no one came down into the trench with reports. Modesto 
decided to stretch his legs, for he had shown us die maps and it was 
rime to relax. So we walked out over the red bluff looking down 
on die sunken road. 

What was astonishing was the quietness and loneliness of die 
scene. The familiouse seemed to he deserted. The guards, squat- 
ting on their heels among the vines, were out of sight. Occasion- 
ally a Mr drove past, and sometimes on the distant hills there was 
die bright silver glint of a hchograph, as one company of troops 
near the front signalled to another. The heat came beating up 
earth, the mountains trembled in the heat-haze, and far 
on, skimming over the vines, making for the Sierra de P.aiidols 
sserc the little snub-nosed yellow fighter-planes called chi^tos, 
clonging to the Republican Army, which resembled grass- 
^Yhcn I said something about the quiemess of the place, 

Ovicsto laughed .and said; “We have to have rime for sleep. Wc 
right at night.” Then for the first rime I saw that his eyes were 
bloodshot. 

Actually the silcaicc was deceptive. Behind the green shutters of 
1 1 C *.nnnhou$c, bclnnd the coils of barbed wire and the cimouflngc 
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red bluff facing the dark valley already sinking deep into the night. 

I could not imagine what could burn on the mountain, what the 
flames could feed on. At least twenty seconds passed before we 
heard the heavy rumbling of the artillery barrage, and by this time 
the bright flashing of the flames was already darkening into 
smoke, great billowing clouds of smoke. Gleams of fire continued 
to erupt along the top of the mountain, but they died quickly. 
Yet the mountain seemed to be aHve, shaking and crumbling 
before our eyes, and the pounding went on. It was growing 
darker, there was no moon, but the first stars were conung out. 
The thin flames scrawled across the mountain-top were hke the 
fringes of an immense black curtain wloich rose slowly until it 
filled half the sky. AU round us the pigeons wheeled and moaned, 
confused in the shivering air. 

Once again Modesto vanished. At the moment he heard the 
distant detonations, the rumbling, the strange heaving of the earth, 
he hurled himself into his dug-out. He made a single leap down 
into that underground chamber with its maps and tables and cane- 
Imttomed chairs. There was a candle stuck in a wine bottle, and in 
the hght of the candle he was studying the maps, while two or 
three other officers of the command-post stood around him. The 
telephone rang. I was standing on the third stair. I heard Modesto’s 
clearcut voice: “Bueno, camarada, bueno. Hold on a httle longer.” 
Modesto looked very calm, his face clean against the candleHght. 
His left hand held the telephone, and his right moved across the 
map, pausing to pencil in a gun-position, a redoubt, a straggly 
defence line. He was giving orders, but all the orders were the 

same. Hold on through the night. SuppHes will soon be coming 
up. Hold on.” 6 6 FF 

There must have been six or seven telephones all ringing at 
once, and he would pass from one to another easily, Hghtly, like a 
man accustomed to Hstening to desperate cries for help each 
mght, knowing that he could offer no alleviation of suffering to 
the men who were crouching in dug-outs on the hill, while the 

anies roared out of the sky and the red-hot shells exploded aU 
round them. His face in the candlehght was a mask, dead-wliite, 
strangely motionless. 

1 ^od bluff again and watched the mountain 

oiling with smoke, and now there were only a few startling 
gleams of fire, but the ragged ends of the smoke-cloud were black 
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curling up, trying desperately to be the size of a leaf. I remember, 
just before, talking to a young Spanish poet about Ardiur Rim 
baud, who seems to me the greatest of all modem French poets, 
and m an extraordinary way, between the staggering explosions, 
the whining of the bombs as they fell, and the crack of the anu 
aircraft guns, we somehow succeeded in continuing the discussion, 
shouting ourselves hoarse. . 

Altogether twelve passes were made at the Mora ™ 
bridge by the three Savoia-Marchettis, and all of them faile . 
When the bombing was over, we saw the three beautiful suvery- 
blue planes vanishing over die hills, and the darkening sky 'vs'^s 
smeared with hundreds of grey smudges of smoke which tlie 
high winds overhead turned into strange shapes of svings an 
horses’ heads and letters of the alphabet. 

Afterwards — and this was a sound I never heard during tlie 
bombings of Barcelona — there was a beautiful rushing sound not 
unlike the sound of the wind springing up in a forest. It came, 
think, from millions of Utde crumbs of dislodged earth as they 
settled quickly back again after being dislodged during the 
explosions. 

When we had brushed all the dust and eartli off our clodies, and 
seen the last of the three aeroplanes vanisliing away, and heard me 
last of diat soft wliispering rushing somid wliich followed the 
bombardment, we had a httlc time to pause and to feel ourselves, 
to see that we were whole. The soldiers were shouting with glee. 
They had learned diat the pontoon bridge remained luidamaged 
and no one had been hurt in Mora de Ebro. Modesto was walking 
across die red bluff, silhouetted against the violet sky. 

The wind must have been very strong high above us, for soon 
there was no trace of wrings and horses’ heads in the sky. 

Then the second attack came. 

Far away across the v.allcy stood the sharp-toothed Sierra de 
Pandols, a bare bleak ommous moimtain on which, as far as I 
could see, nothing had ever grown except perhaps a few small 
mountain seemed to be made of burn- 
ished copper; in the evening light it glowed wth a rich purple 
colour. The top of this mount.ain suddenly burst into flame. It 
was something so aitircly unexpected that sve all wheeled round 
and stared with our mouths open; and the light of the flames 
stretched across miles of space and lit our faces, as we stood on die 
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a snail’s pace along tlic winding road. As we climbed higher we 
could see far aw'ay a ghostly blue flicker extending about a mile 
along tbe road from Mora de Ebro — the heavy supply-laden 
trucks were coming over tlic bridge. 

We crawled along tlie road for about diree miles and then 
turned down a narrow path leading to a large farmliouse sheltered 
by a spur of tlie mountains. The farmhouse gleamed in die star- 
hght. Cedar trees stood in front, and there were guards every- 
where. In this mysterious silent place I had the fceHng, vmhke the 
red bluff where Modesto had liis headquarters, that every ap- 
proach was guarded and booby-trapped. The place smelled of 
gasoline and grapes. It was a large, well-built farmhouse, but 
Lister was not inside. He was in the courtyard, and to our eyes 
this was the most fantastic courtyard wc had ever seen. It was 
fastastic because against all the rules of probabihty it was brighdy 
Ut with kerosene lamps, and was open to the sky. 

We were blinded when we entered the courtyard after an hour 
of peering cautiously into the thick murkiness of a sunken road. 
Lister was sitting at the head of an immense table, which was 
being prepared for dinner. He was in his shirt sleeves, a heavy man 
with liis back towards us. He must have heard our car coming 
down the driveway, and he knew we were there, and he was 
quite properly paying no attention to us, immersed in some prob- 
lem of his own. Then, very slowly, with one hand on his knee, 
the other on his revolver holster, he turned towards us — a beauti- 
ful, studied action. 

You could feel the electricity in the air, the electricity which 
Lister generated. He was a powerful man, brutal, pock-marked, 
deeply sunburned, with thick black hair, a broad forehead, a small 
nose, a heavy mouth. He had a boxer’s shoulders and a boxer s 
grace of movement, but he was growing fat. Modesto was pure 
Castilian and resembled an aristocrat; Lister, an Asturian miner 
and dinamitero, resembled a peasant. They were like people from 
different worlds. 

There was something grotesque about this courtyard open to 
the sky, filled with so many lamps, with the white cloth on the 
table and the gleaming cutlery. There were rifles stacked in the 
comers, and there were guards armed to the teeth with revolvers 
in their belts and hand-grenades hanging like buttons all over 
their uniforms. In the Hght of the kerosene lamps the shadows 
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arms sttetching across the sky. The stars were brighter now, and 
the rumbling of each exploding shell seemed to grow more 


distinct as the night wore on. . , 

And then suddenly, inexpUcably, there was silence. 
teen or nineteen minutes the barrage ceased as shockiiig y as i 
began. There were no more flames. The smoke-cloud 
oflf the mountain, the violet sky poured through, and me hi m 
stars came out again. Far away to the east a -small fighter p ane 
shot across a patch of sombre light and made its way towar s t e 


mountains. 


About five minutes later Modesto sent a message, invitmg 


of us down into the command-post. . . r 

With the map in front of him he pointed out the positions o 
the German guns and the fine across the mountains held by ^ 
Repubhcan troops. There had been some losses during the ar 
rage; but the lines were holding. “They have tried hitting us there 
for a week,” he said, “but our lines have been maintained, 
young Spanish correspondent said: “How many heavy guns have 
they got?” 

“Eighty-four,” Modesto answered. 

“How many have we got?” 

“Three.” 

They were guns from warships which had proclaimed their 
loyalty to the RepubUcans. 

“Is that bad?” 

‘Yes, it’s bad. They’re bringing up more and more guns, and 
more bombers. More and more.” 

His voice trailed away. The telephone bell rang again. This 
time it was Barcelona -with some question about supplies, and 
when this was over, someone asked what would be the official 
commumque for the day. He grinned and said: “Along the 
front, all quiet. High up on the Sierra de Pandols, Moors and 
Foreign Legionaries were being fought back by the weary and 
battered Republicans. 

It was dark now, and there was some talk of where we should 
®ud where we should put up for the night. There were more 
telephone calls, this time to Lister’s headquarters, and we heard 
later that we were in-vited to dine with Lister at his farmhouse 
urtner along the road, ^^ith a soldier on the rtmning board to 
direct us, with headlights no more than faint blue sHts, we drove at 
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revolutionaiy phase, and the Spanish Civil War corresponded to 
the revolutionary wars of France at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The same forces were at work; power was restored to 
the people, whose first task was to destroy their oppressors. The 
Terror, then as now, was the weapon of the people against their 
adversaries. 

But the Terror is terribly wasteful,” I said. “They killed far 
too many people. I don’t see the justification of the Terror which 
kills off people like the scientist Lavoisier.” 

“You don’t?” 

No. Nothuig win convince me that the problem can be solved 
by guillotining the best men in the country.” 

I should have known better, I was sitting next to Lister, and for 
some reason he took the words as a personal affiront. He roared 
wth rage, pounded the table with his enormous fists, wlide the 
blood rushed to his cheeks and his small eyes seemed to explode. 

Then you are a fascist !” he shouted. “Anyone who thirds like 
that must be a fascist ! My God, do I have to shoot you — to put 
some sense in your head?” 

His hand went to the revolver at liis belt. He took it out and 
slapped it on the table. There was a terrible silence, broken by 
Boleslavskaya, the correspondent of Prcivda, an extraordina^ 
Woman with her dyed red hair and enormous bust, who said 

quietly; “Put it away, put it away ” Lister was in no mood to 

^1^*^ asked him about the attack on the Sierra de Pandols 
carhcr in the evening, and then his rage against me gave way to a 
^eater rage against the enemy massed behind the sierras. He shook 
his fists at the enemy. “Why do they come here? he shouted. 

Moors, Italians, Germans, what arc they doing here? We don t 
want dieir dung here ! Let diem go ! Let them go !” 

A surprising tiring was happening. The heavy face softened 
and all die roughness ofliis voice disappeared as he spoke about die 
Spanish earth he was fighting for. He even scooped up some earth 
from the courtyard and let it pour dirough liis fingers on to die 
table, and all the time he was speaking about die y'oung recruits 
he had moulded into shape until they were able to form great 
armies. 

Who are thev to come and take diis earth away' from us? he 
said. “Who says wc shouldn’t kill these pcopler We have suficred 
enough from them — families, villages, whole toums wiped out. 
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jumped all over the courtyard, and somewhere a dog howled. 

Lister was enjoying the impression he made. He was the perfect 
host. He introduced his staff: they were all very young, none of . 
them more than thirty, and most of them were Asturians. He nan 
a habit of leaning back in the chair and sticking his fingers in ms 
belt. They were powerful fingers the size of sausages. I kept think- 
ing of the stories I had heard about him. They said he was one of 
those who had attacked the Montana barracks in Madrid during 
the early days of the war, and it was Lister who had picked up the 
Fascist officers on the third floor and simply thrown them down 
to the ground, thus killin g them without wasting any arrmum- 
tion. Three or four times he had stopped a retreat by killing ms 
own men out of hand as a warning to others. He was completdy 
and perfectly ruthless, but as he moved about the courtyard he 
was like those very strong men who behave with exaggerated 
gentleness for fear of crushing others. 

I was awed by Lister, and so were the Spanish correspondents. 
There was none of the easy camaraderie we enjoyed with Modesto. 
We sat on benches round the table, while Lister sat in a plmnp, 
gilded chair which must have been taken firom the manor of a 
great landowner: it was the kind of chair the Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu might have sat on. It was Lister’s throne, but it did not look 
out of place in that courtyard. 

The meal was enormous. There was duck soup followed by 
fish and lamb and an incredible bonihe of ice-cream. There were 
four different kinds of wine, “all,” Lister said, “captured from the 
enemy . I suspect that the chef was also captured from the enemy, 
for at our request he appeared at the end of the meal, and he 
looked a tumd, fiightened person, as much in awe of Lister as we 
were ourselves. But with this awe went immeasurable gratitude, 
hir^we had gone hungry in Barcelona. 

If I had known you were coming, there might have been time 
to give you a really good meal,” Lister said, grinning. 

It was a pleasant grin, and he talked well. There were people 
who said he was illiterate, and had been given a high position in 
me Mmy only because he had a great following among the troops, 
weU-read and superbly inteUigent on the one subject 
which mterested him above all others — revolution. He talked of 
revolutions hke a professor, analysing them, always seeking the 
mam lines of power. In his view Europe was passing through a 
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was going to be a terrible war. There was nothing in the world 
which would stop this war, and he was glad to be going back to a 
country where people had more sense than to obey the orders of 
the Grand Orient and the Pope. 

Dreiser’s voice quavered with passion, and he evidently beheved 
all this nonsense. He was a Httle drunk, for the Majestic had 
plentiful supphes of wine and almost no food. We hved on pale 
soup, bread cobs, squid and com husks which pretended to be 
coffee. 

“I teU you there’s going to be a war more terrible than any war 
that has been visited on man,” he said, his dewlaps shaking, the 
familiar old face assuming a strange aspect of pride. “There’s no 
hope for Europe. The whole continent is riddled with the disease 
of war. I may not live to see it, but by God I know it’s coming !” 

I think Mahaux was the one most perplexed by this diatribe. It 
was not that he did not beheve Dreiser: it was simply that he saw 
deeper, and more perturbing, causes for the war which was coming. 
Toller, too, was uneasy, looking, as he often looked, like a hurt 
child. Matthews Hstened with appalled poHteness, and only 
Boleslavskaya was gendy amused by the sight of the doddering 
old man weaving his spell of doom, while the chandeHers tinkled 
overhead and the hghts went out and the white-gloved waiters 
set candles on wine bottles round the table. 

ToUer was leaving for Madrid — a secret journey by air at night 
over occupied territory — and after dinner I went up to his room to 
help him pack. I thought it would be an uneventful evening, 
hstening to Toller and drawing him out. We were halfway up 
the candleht stairs when we saw a Negro leaning against the wall 
on a landing. He was evidendy an American Negro from the 
International Brigade. He was leaning there out .of weariness, and 
we heard the slow steady rise and fall of his breathing. He had 
huge black hands and a fine gleaming black face, and there was a 
submacliinc-gun under his arm. As we passed he must have 
heard our footsteps, for he was instantly awake, and he began 
waving his machine-gun at Toller. It had recendy been oiled, 
and glinted in the light of the leaping candle-flames. 

“You don’t have to wave that thing at me,” Toller said, as one 
might speak to a child. “I’m Ernst Toller.” 

“Hall, Ernst Toller, pleased to meet you, sah!” 

The Negro, who wore a khaki shirt with his sleeves rolled up. 
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Then he added: “I don’t hate them any more— it is an emotion 

too deep for hate !” 

After dinner he spread the maps over the table and traced the 
enemy lines with liis heavy fingers, and once more he showra us 
how the Fifth Army had made its way across the river deep 
into enemy territory. 

Moths flung themselves against the whistling kerosene lamps, 
and all the time the heat seemed to be growing greater, the air 
windless and still, while Lister described those miraculous days 
when the Army of the Ebro went over to the offensive, telling us 
about these things so well tliat we could sec the troops going over 
in the fishing boats and fanning out into the defiles through the 
mountains. It was about one o’clock when we left. We were taken 
to a neighbouring farmhouse, where mattresses had been thrown 
down on the floor. In the morning a messenger came from Lister, 
inviting us for breakfast. We asked when we could go up to the 
front. 

“No one is going up to the front,” he said, and then we knew 
that the situation was far more dangerous than we had thought. 

Two days later we were back in Barcelona, attending a farewell 
party at the Hotel Majestic in honour of Theodore Dreiser, who 
had long ago come to the conclusion that all the troubles of Europe 
were due to Masons and Catholics acting in unison, and he insisted 
on haranguing us on his favourite subject. Hitler and Stalin were 
Cathohcs. Franco was a Mason. Did we know — did any of us 
know — the power of the Masonic conspiracy known as the Grand 
Orient? 

Dreiser can rarely have enjoyed a more distinguished and 
respectful audience. Andre Malraux was there, liis face convulsed 
in dreadful tics, his handshake Bmp, his hair damp and matted over 
his forehead. Ernst ToUer was smiling his sad refugee smile, only 
enormous warm brown eyes suggesting a ferocious compassion. 
There was Boleslavskaya of Pravda and Herbert Matthews of 
The New York Times and Louis Fischer, dark and saturnine, and 
some time during the conversation James Lardner drifted in, 
looking pale and ghostly from his wounds. Dreiser could not be 
budged. He was going back to America and he was going to tell 
^ern about the great accomplishments of the Spanish Republic, 
but it was all the fault of the Masons and the CathoHcs. There 
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but there was more — much more — to come. We went up to 
Toller’s apartment, threw open the door, and saw an enormous 
man, stark naked, jumping up and down in one of those small 
hand-baths which were commoner in Victorian times than our 
own. He was pouring water over himself, and his whole body 
was ghstening and shining in the hght of candles he had stuck 
along the dresser. 

In Barcelona in those days everything was imexpected, nothing 
at all happened according to rule and the sight of the huge hairy 
body ghstening with soap was not particularly strange, though it 
startled us. Toller’s room was already in an indescribable mess, 
for he had been packing at intervals during the day, so that tire 
bed and the floor were covered with clothes and the innumerable 
mementoes he had picked up in the war. The visitor was General 
Hans Kahle, the famous General “Hans,” late of the German 
Army, now one of the commanders on the Tortosa front on leave 
in Barcelona. He was almost as legendary as Lister, and in a rather 
brutal Prussian way almost as handsome as Modesto. 

And then when he was dressed he told stories for hour upon 
hour, while we Hstened like children at his feet. 

Once he said: “I’m nor Lister. I can’t shoot fear-crazed men out 
of hand. One does what one can. Not long ago, on the Tortosa 
front, my men were breaking. I didn’t know what to do. In die 
end I told my orderly to bring me a large basin of water and a 
kitchen chair and set it up in the middle of the highway, and then 
very leisurely I sat on the kitchen chair and took off my boots and 
socks and let my feet soak in the water. The soldiers saw me, and 
the message went round that I thought the battle was going so well 
that I could afford to take off my stinking stockings and bathe my 
feet. And they were ashamed, and went back into the line. . . .” 

Later that night Barcelona was bombed again. 
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put out one enormous and tliickiy veined black arm. Toller shook 
die hand firmly. The Negro’s cyeb.ills were pure white. A look of 
suspicion crossed his face; his smile hardened; and perhaps he had 
forgotten where he was and drought he was back again on the 
Ebro. The black hand went slowly back to die oiled gun. 

“You’re just a fuckin’ liar!” the Negro said, dead beat, leaning 
against the wall, the black fingers fumbling for die trigger as he 
waved the gun at us. He s.aid in a tone of triumph: “Enist Toller, 
s.ahl Ise read aboutdat feller! Writes poetry! How do I know yousc 
the same guy?” He dug the macliine-gun in the pit of Tollers 
stomach. I think Toller e.xpectcd to be killed. There was an 
extraordinary look of compassion on his face. It was as though he 
was already forgiving the man about to murder liim. The %vind 
came down the stairwell, and sometimes the candle on die landing 
nearly gutted. It was the strangest place to die, there on the tliird 
or fourth floor of the Hotel Majesric, with the candles spitting 
all round us and die tallest Negro I ever saw jabbing him widi Ids 
macliiiie-gun, and what made it aU die more horrible was that the 
Negro was incredibly drunk with weariness, could hardly stand 
and had evidendy returned from die Ebro only a few hours before, 
or perhaps he had only arrived a few minutes before. He was so 
powerfully built diat he was like an enormous black statue with 
huge muscles rippling over his skin. 

He gave one ferocious jab at Toiler’s stomach and said: “How 
do 1 know yousc Ernst Toller, sah? How do I know? Let’s hear 
your fuckin’ poems !” 

So Toller began to recite from die book of poems he ivrote in 
prison. The Book of Swallows. He recited in German, speaking very 
sofdy, as diough to himself, his eyes closed, sw.aying a litde. The 
Negro listened with his huge bony head held a litde to one side, 
then he let the macliine-gun clatter to the floor, and said: “Ernst 
Toller, sah, pass on?” 

Toller however continued to recite liis poems. The Negro 
gazed at him as though fascinated. From downstairs diere came 
Malraux’s liigh voice as he ordered a car to take him to the Ritz 
Hotel, and somewhere on one of dre distant landings a maid- 
servant was walking stealdiily on slippered feet, keys ringing from 
her belt. And then at last, with Toller still reciting his poems, the 
Negro slumped to the floor. 

I drought that was the end of the excitement for one evening. 
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Sudden flashes of Hght in the sky indicated the bursting of anti- 
aircraft shells. For all we knew, the planes were ghding overhead 
with their engines shut off, waiting for our Hghts to go on again. 
Or they might return. We waited for about a quarter of an hour 
in silence, our nerves tensed. Then we went on again, hunched 
up in our seats. 

The streets of the town were filthy. The scavengers no longer 
removed the waste, and a disgusting smell arose everywhere. A 
shortage of water began to make itself felt. Most people stayed 
in their houses. Here and there mobs had begun to pillage the food 
stores. From my window I could see men and women scurrying 
along with sacks filled with plundered foodstuffs. Isolated shots 
sounded from time to time. Paco was the Catalan word used to 
describe them, in imitation of the short, sharp sound. 

Requests for food came to us from the prisons. AH we could 
send was a httle flour and condensed milk. Our food stocks were 
almost exhausted. 

The relatives of the imprisoned men were becoming more and 
more anxious about their fate. Some of them came to me to beg 
me to do everything possible to prevent a massacre or new 
transfers. 

On January 19th I visited the British Embassy to try to find out 
from the British Minister if he knew anything about the inten- 
tions of the Repubhcan Government toward the five thousand 
prisoners held in the town. 

At the French Embassy I was referred to the assistant military 
attache, a Heutenant. He was a htde man and he received me with 
an air of importance. 

“What are you so disturbed about?” he asked. 

“But, Monsieur Lieutenant, the Nationahst forces are less than 
twenty miles away now. They can be here tomorrow, and the 
government . . 

“That’s not my opinion,” he declared decidedly. “Barcelona 
win not fall.” 

I was dumbfounded. 

“On what do you base that opinion. Monsieur Lieutenant?” 

“How shall I explain that? It’s just an impression, like heat and 
cold.” 

I did not pursue the subject. 

However, tlic French Ambassador himself, M. Jules Henry, 
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"^"^URING THE fliitiiiiiii of ip3S tlic Nationalists succeeded in 
i Macannniating overwhelming supplies of guns, tanks am 
aeroplanes on the Ehro front. The Non-Intervention Connnit- 
tee, which was introduced to prevent arms from reaching cither side o f 
the conflict had long ago abdicated its functions, and the great powers had 
already written off the Spanish Republic. 

The Republic fought on. The people of Barcelona ware starving, 
and they were being bombed relentlessly by the Italian planes based 
on Majorca. Yet somehow the Army of the Ebro received food and 
ammunition from the hinterland. On December 23rd Franco opened the 
offensive which would take him to the Pyrenees. 

With the equipment he had amassed he could hardly fail. Slowly, 
doggedly, flghting ever)' inch of the way, the Republicans were thrown 
back, but even then it took Franco more than a month ta reach Barcelona. 
Here is the account of the last hours of Barcelona, written by Dr. 
Marcel Junod of the International Red Cross: 

January, 1939. The &ont rapidly came nearer and nearer to 
Barcelona. The prisons were chock full of prisoners the Repub- 
hcan troops had brought bach witli diem as they retreated. 

In die city air-raid warnings followed each other in constant 
succession. AH the military and civilian services were paralyzed. 
In the villages along the coast, ten, twenty, fifty cars were waiting 
for, supplies of petrol. When the sirens began to howl, mechanics, 
control officers, drivers, and passengers all fled to the countryside. 
The chaos was indescribable. 

Returning to Barcelona one night, Marti and I were caught on 
the Caldetas road by an air-raid warning. All the headhghts of our 
convoy were suddenly extinguished. Above the noise of aero- 
plane-engines we heard the sound of explosions not far away. 
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shared my misgivings and he got into touch with Juan Negnn. A 
reply came on Januar)" 23rd to the eiFect that there was to be a 
general transfer of prisoners. But the chaos was so great that die 
order was only pardy carried out. ^ 

In the morning of January'’ 26th, the governor of the women s 
prison of Las Cortes rang us up. She was at het wits end. The 
relatives of the prisoners had been outside the prison in large 
numbers for three days, tiyting to stop any transfers. Five soldiers 
who had been ordered to remove a number of prisoners had had 
to abandon their task in face of the threatening attitude of the 
mob. She was unable to get into touch by telephone with the 
Central Prison Administration. There was no reply. 

Marti and I did not hesitate. It \vas clear that we must go there. 
We drove in our car towards the suburbs to the nearest point of 
the front line. On the Diagonal, the great highway of Barcelona, 
we passed several lorries fid! of soldiers. On entering the Los 
Hermanos Badios Square, w^e were stopped by a Republican 
control point. A line of cars drawn up along the pavement w'as 
guarded by mihtiamen armed with tommy guns. All the cars had 
been requisitioned to prowde transport for the Republican rear- 
guard. 

“Bajci” ^Get out), ordered a militiaman mth a revolver in his 
hand. 

I made a sign to the driver to stay at the wheel and I got out to 
negotiate. 

“You can see that this is a Red Cross car,” I said. “You have no 
right to requisition it.” 

The man hesitated. 

‘ Where are you going to?” he demanded. 

Again he hesitated and then he consulted his chief. 

"Siga!" said the latter. 

I jumped back into the car and w'e set off quickly. 

At the prison of Las Cortes we drove directly into tlie court- 
yard. All around were the faces of women pressed against the bars 
of the cell nnidows. 

Long live die Red Cross!” they shouted excitedly. “Long live 
the Red Cross ! Save us !” 

1 went to the office of the governor. She was a fair-haired young 
woman heavily made up. AH the keys of the cells were together 
in a pile on her desk. Her wardresses svere also present, looking 
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prisoner then chmbed up to the ramparts and hoisted it above the 
Repubhcan flag. 

At once the bombardment ceased. 

Six hundred men raised their eyes full of hope to where the red 
cross on the wliite ground fluttered from the mast. 

On January 26th, at half-past one, the first tank rolled down the 
street and came to a halt before our quarters. The crew consisted 
of German soldiers. Perched on top of the tank was a smiling 
woman giving the fascist salute to the crowd. 1 recognized her as 
one of the released prisoners from Las Cortes. It was a German 
Jewess who had been arrested and imprisoned as a Trotskyist. 

During the afternoon red and gold monarchist flags began to 
appear on the balconies of Barcelona, and a great Nationahst 
standard was hoisted on the Tibidado hill. An endless column of 
Requetes in red berets, Falangists, and Moors with their patient 
mules moved slowly down toward the town. 

By evening Barcelona was completely occupied. 

On the day after the fall of Barcelona, Count Ciano, the Italian 
Foreign Minister, wrote in his diary that “the victory in Spain bears 
only one name, and that is the name of Mussolini.” This statement was a 
half-truth, for the victory also bore the name of Hitler. 

But though Barcelona was taken, there was still hope — a very small 
hope. The Republicans clung to the possibility of last-minute aid from 
England, France, or America, and they remembered previous wars in 
which Spain had succeeded in overthrowing its oppressors even after 
most of the state had been ocaipied. The mood of the Republicans, imper- 
sonated in the Prime Minister, Dr. fuan Negrtn, was resistance to the 
bitter end, to the last drop of blood. Negrln had Churchill’s bulldog quality. 

As Franco’s army swept toward the Pyrenees, hope grew dimmer. 
Madrid and Valencia might be saved, but Catalonia was close to defeat. 
There remained one fnal ceremony to be performed, and at Negrtn s 
orders this took place in the castle ofFigueras close to the border a fnal 
meeting on Spanish soil of the Cortes elected with so much enthusiasm 
three years before. 

Herbert Matthews describes the ceremony: 

The Casde had been a fortress, prison, barracks, but never in 
its long history had it been the scat of government. It was built 
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A shell had entered through the window of one of the cells md 
exploded inside, blowing off one prisoner’s head and wounding 
a number of others. Panic reigned hoth among guards and 
prisoners. 

The shells came over pirilessly, one after the other, at regular 
intervals. In agreement with the officer of the guard, Madame 
Perdomo caused a white flag to be hoisted over tlie casde and the 
bombardment ceased at once. 

The officer handed over the keys of the cells to our nurse and 
then, fearing to be seized by the prisoners, he fled with his sevm 
men. But the hoisting of the white flag had also been observed in 
Barcelona, where it was supposed that the guard had mutimed. A 
detachment of sixty men was sent off at once to suppress the 
mutiny. On the way the detachment fell in with the officer of the 
guard and his men, and he was taken back to the castle widi a 
revolver in the small of his back. 

Arriving at the castle, the men broke dovm the gate with the 
butts of their rifles, and then cautiously entered, fearing a trap. 
But all that awaited them in the courtyard was a Red Cross nurse. 

Everything seemed quiet inside the fort. The prisoners were still 
in their cells, but anguished faces appeared at the bars. 

“What are you doing here?” demanded the officer in charge of 
the detachment. “And what’s the meaning of the white flag? 

“Senor Captain,” rephed Madame Perdomo, “I came up here 
during the bombardment to prevent the massacre of defenceless 
men in their cells. There were no more RepubUcan troops on die 
hfll, and I had the white flag hoisted to stop the bombardment. 

The captain was dumbfounded, but the calm assurance of the 
woman impressed him. 

“We thought there had been a mutiny,” he declared. “I have 
been sent up here to shoot everybody. However, there’s been 
enough bloodshed. But my orders are to hoist the Republican flag 
again. Barcelona has not yet surrendered.” 

The white flag was hauled down, the RepuhHcan flag hoisted in 
its place, and then the soldiers departed. The fighting was coming 
closer. 

Half an hour later the bombardment opened up again even 
more heavily than before. There was now no hope of making the 
Nationalists beheve in a surrender, so our nurse hurriedly tore off 
two strips of red cloth and sewed them on to the white flag. A 
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from the Government. There was still plenty of money available. 
A recovery seemed possible, but only on one condition — and this 
everyone realized — that new material be allowed in. For a few 
days the Spaniards nourished the hope, despite all disappointments 
that France would relent. . . . 

When I went back to Figueras (from twenty-four hours in 
Perpignan) the hopes rose again. There had been a lull at the front 
and a line — a very weak one, but still a line — ^had been estabHshed, 
with die troops actually counter-attacking in some places. Com- 
munications, although stiU bad, had improved. To Figueras had 
been given a new hfe, and one with genuine order. Traffic was 
being routed with reasonable speed, the refugees were being 
cleared out slowly but steadily, and those who remained were 
being fed free at the popular restaurants, where they received one 
dish per meal, of rice or beans and meat. . . . 

A reorganization of the Army staflFhad taken place. Sarabia had 
been removed and General Jurado named to succeed liim. The 
stories we heard in Perpignan of wholesale desertions or the flight 
of the Army were false. There had been some desertions, but 
relatively few in the circumstances, and I saw more soldiers return- 
ing toward tlieir units tlian straggling toward the frontier. 

Above all, there was the fact that the Cortes were to meet the 
following day, February ist. For those who had fought so hard 
and so vainly, that was somehow a symbol of hope and promise. 
It meant that the Second Spanish Rcpubfic still existed — against 
Franco and die whole world. The constitution was to be obc)'cd; 
the framework of democratic government, however weakened, 
was to be supported once more. A gesture was to be made, as 
truly Spanish as any ever made in the tragic and glorious history 
of the countr)f of Don Quixote. 

To go dirough junquera alone was a matter of a full hour in a 
car, crawling by inches through swarming humanity, and often 
having to stop because of jammed traffic. Fires were springing 
up all alongside the road, in the fields and back in die hills. The 
scene w.as an unending g>'psy camp, as those diousands of pndictic 
individuals, who had nothing to do widi war c.xcept to suffer in it, 
settled dov.m for another cold night. 

We were back in Figueras early thcncxtinoniing, for die meeting 
of the Cortes. No time had been set, because the Govenimcnt 
did not want to send an invitation to the Rebels to bomb them. 
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on a hill dominating the town — 2 huge rambling structure, with 
outer and inner walls, a drawbridge and deep cellars. Safe and 
powerful it certainly was, but completely devoid of any facilities 
for being the seat of government. Pieces of paper had been pasted 
up on various doors; ‘'Ministerio de Estado” “Presideucin dc 
Cousejo” and the like, and inside were bare rooms tvith plain 
tables and chairs. In contrast with the luxurious buildings ui 
Barcelona, nothing could have been more depressing. 

Indeed, every physical aspect of the whole situation was depress- 
ing. Figueras was a madhouse of bewildered officials and soldiers, 
struggling desperately, not only with their own work, but vdth 
those thousands of swarming refugees who filled every house and 
doorway and covered almost every inch of the streets where men, 
w'omcn and children slept through the bitterly cold nights with 
almost no food, and certainly no place to go. 

The inevitable drift was toward the firontier, and there the 
refugees found the French Gardes Mobiles. My guess that day 
was that there were no fewer than 250,000 unfortunates strung 
out all along the road and in every village fi’om Mataro to tlic 
frontier. That proved approximately right, but I never thought 
that virtually all of them would end up in French concentration 
camps. . . . 

But, in spite of everything, there was that high, indomitable 
resolve wliich somehow gave a feeling of hope, despite the evid- 
ence of one’s eyes. Negrin was so positive about it, and I knew the 
man too wxU to think that he was bluffing. 

“The war will continue, the Army is establishing new lines; the 
rearguard is being reorganized,” he told me. “This is where we 
stay as long as we can, and we hope it will be indeed long — that is, 
until w’e can get back to Barcelona and Madrid.” 

Foohsh words, you might say, but the spirit diat prompted 
them was the same as that whieh had saved Spain before. You 
cannot speak with contempt of people who do not know when 
they' arc beaten. At worst, they had the foolhardiness of Don 
Quixote. 

However, there was no loss of authority', except in so far as tire 
difficulties of communication hindered tlic transmission of orders. 
There were no mutinies or rioting or usurpations of power. The 
chaos did not come from that. Tlic Customs and police audiori- 
tics were doing their duties .as usual. The Army was taking orders 
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sometimes he seemed almost too dazed to express his thoughts 
coherently, especially after his notes gave out when he was 
halfway through, and he had to speak extemporaneously. I do not 
beheve any text of his speech has ever been pubhshed, and I have 
only my disjointed notes to go by. 

He spoke of the “severe atmosphere” of war through which 
they were passing, but said that now “spirits were tranquilhzed 
and fears calmed.” There could have been “a definite disaster,” 
but it had been avoided. For a while “a wave of panic had almost 
asphyxiated the rearguard, paralyzed the Army, destroyed the 
Repubhc.” There had been “a lack of communication between 
the Government and its people, and an exploitation of that panic 
by the enemy, but in fact there had been no rising against the 
Government. In fact, the contrary was true.” 

He then went on to explain why there had been a panic. There 
were “too many people in LoyaHst Spain. AhlHons had fled before 
the Fascists, and that is the best proof of the feeling of our people. 
The massacre of Santa Coloma de Queralt demoraHzed the rear- 
guard. It was no surprise, and the Government was prepared. 
After the fall of Tarragona it had asked the French Government to 
accept 100,000 to 120,000 old people, women and children, but 
had been refused. 

Public order has been maintained by pubhc will, and not by 
force. The Government’s energy is national. In three days it had 
solved the refugee problem, thanks to the French Government. 

Again he spoke of the panic, which had affected many soldiers 
as well as civilians. They were taking “strong measures,” but tire 
morale of the Army was good.” There had been “a panic orgaruzcd 
by provocateurs, by lies, which undermined morale. Those were 
our worst enemies, and we could not combat them for lack of 


means. There are few examples of an army that fought so long 
against such odds. Many were \vitliout arms, waiting for their 
comrades to die so that they could pick up their rifles. The lack 
^yas not their fault, nor die Government’^” (This was the only 
time in his speech that he showed emotion, and for a moment it 
seemed as though he would break doivn ) ' 

“Our terrible .and tremendous problem,” he continued, “has 
always been the hack of arms. We, a legitimate Government, had 
to buy amis clandestinely as contraband, even in Germany and 
Italy! We managed to make sonic, and scrape along!” 
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It was a day of tension, because everyone expected Figueras to be 
badly bombed. As we drove in, tbe trucks bearing the artistic 
treasures of Spain which tbe Government had so carefully packed 
and preserved through the war were lined up along the road, 
ready to be driven to safety. The weather was springlike, and the 
Government’s protecting planes, working in relays from the air- 
field near Vilajuiga, were able to keep up a fairly constant 
patrol. . . . 

Not even at Cadiz had the Cortes been held in so strange and 
picturesque a setting — down in the dungeon-like vaults of the old 
casde on the hill. At one time the place had been used for stables, 
and the stalls were still there, on one side of the low-ceilinged hall. 
The night was chiUy, and some of the ministers and deputies kept 
their overcoats on throughout the session. The twelve ministers 
were squeezed together on a plain bench too short for them. Other 
benches and cbairs had been placed facing them, and at right angles 
on their right, while on the left a dais and a rude tribime had 
been fixed up for Martinez Barrio, the President of the Cortes 

Azana, to his eternal disgrace, had refused to take the risk of 
being present. Some others, like La Pasionaria, were in Madrid 
and could not get there; others, like Portela Valladares, who had 
ralHed to the Government when it seemed likely to win, had 
thought better of their loyalty; still others, like Caballero and 
ifraquistain, were nursing their bitterness in other places. In all, 
there were present less than seventy of the full Cortes of four hun- 
dred and sevcnty-diree deputies. 

It was in this setting, with the Republican flag displayed for the 
last time at a Cortes of the Second Republic, with its tribune 
covered with red brocade, wnth cheap carpets on the stone floor 
an plani wooden seats, that Martinez Barrio tapped his gavel at 
10 . 2 S on the night of Februaiy- ist, 1939, and tlie session began. 

You are meeting in difficult circumstances,” he said. “You are 

c egiomate and authentic representation of the people. Keep 
check. This session will probably be historic in 

fit* writing a page of honour for the future 

of die Spamsh fatherland.” ° ^ ^ 

Ncgrln w as the first speaker, and the only one who mattered. 

I hose of us who Imew his state of physical exhaustion and dis- 
couragement wondered whether he would be able to keep on 
talking. Several tunes he had to stop to pull himself together, and 
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The First Spanish Republic, which came into being in 1873, ended 
tragically less than two years later. The Second Spanish Republic was 
a little luckier: it lasted for nearly eight years. 

Meanwhile Madrid and Valencia were still holding out, and the 
Republic was still in nominal control of about a quarter of Spain. 
Negrtn still hoped to keep on fighting. But in Madrid, where weariness 
and exhaustion had set in, and the growing power of the Communists 
was feared, a new Defence Council was set up by General Segismundo 
Casado, the head of the Republican Central Army. The Council 
included representatives of all the political groups except the Com- 
munists, and its main task was to arrange a cease-fire and an honourable 
peace. 

Negr'm was in Valencia when he heard that the Defence Council 
had assumed supreme powers. Alvarez del Vayo, the Foreign Minister 
of the Republic, here recounts hotv the Government took the news of the 
rebellion in Madrid: 

The Prime Minister telephoned to Casado. “What is going on 
in Madrid, General?” he asked. “What is going on is that I have 
rebelled,” was the reply. “That you have rebelled ! Against whom 
Against me?” “Yes, against you.” “Very well, you can consider 
yourself relieved of your command,” answered Dr. Negrin 
quiedy. After all, he was stUl Prime Minister of Spain and 
Commander-in-Chief of the armies. Very soon he was to 
discover that the steps he could take to assert his authority 
were few. 

This brief dialogue was followed by a series of telephone calls. 
The ministers who had been with Casado that afternoon and who 
had defended liim at the Cabinet meeting against the suspicions 
of the Prime Minister refused to beheve the news. “I’m coming 
over this very moment. Don’t do anything until we have had a 
talk. All this can soon be settled” — this friendly request from the 
Minister of the Interior, Senor Paulino Gomez, merely provoked 
from General Casado the warning that not only would his journey 
be in vain, but that he would run the risk of being arrested on 
entering the capital. 

While die rest of us returned to die meeting, the Prime Minister 
instructed the Under-Secretary of War to telephone die various 
chiefs of army corps in order to discover tlieir attiwde. A report 
from Cisneros, who on the news of die Cartegena rising tliat 
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Fixing his eyes steadily on us of the foreign Press, he told of tlie 
Government’s loyalty and how it had kept all its promises, hoping 
thereby that die democracies would change their attitude and give 
the Government a chance. With deep bitterness the Premier spoke 
next of “the farce of ‘Non-Intervention’ and the ItaHan with- 
drawal (of 100,000 men) followed by new shipments of men and 
material. . . . 

“We are fighting for the independence of our country,” he 
went on, “and also for democracy.- This is a struggle of two 
civilizations, of Christianity against Hellenism. We are defending 
other countries — which are not only not helping us, but are 
causing us our greatest difficulties. 

“To save the peace of Europe they let Austria go, and cut up 
Czechoslovakia. If the time came when Spain would provide one 
more sacrifice, would they be in a stronger position to meet the 
aggressors, to defend themselves? Here is where the answer will 
come to die question of whether a few totaHtarian powers will 
control the world, or whether it will continue divided. Hider and 
Mussolini arc wrong in placing dicir support behind Franco, be- 
cause the people are not with him, and because the fruits of victory 
will never be gained.” 

The Premier dien offered diree points which would be accepted 
by die Loyahsts as conditions of a just peace: First, a guarantee of 
the independence of the country; second, a guarantee that the 
Spanish people would decide on its regime and its destiny; diird, 
that when the war was over, all persecutions and reprisals would 
end. 

We wiU fight to save Catalonia,” he concluded, “and if we 
lose it we ivill continue to fight in the central zone. Coimtrics do 
not hvc only by victories, but by die examples which their people 
have knowm how to give in tragic times.” 

It was on diat noble theme diat the long speech ended. No one 
could call it an oratorical masterpiece; it was disjointed, and badly 

i! a man so exhausted that he could hardly stand, yet it 

should take its place with the great documents of Spanish history. 

Representatives of each of die major parties then followed, widi 
bnef addresses. Martinez Barrio asked for an explicit vote of 
confidence in die Government, which was passed unanimously, 
by acclamation. 

So ended the last Cortes of the Second Spanish Republic. 
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is to say that the Governor of Alicante informs me that the air 
force is aU. ready to bombard him.” “They are carrying out my 
orders,” repHed Cisneros coldly. “But this is absurd,” answered 
the other; “at aU costs we must prevent any shots bemg fired.” 
Agreed,” said Cisneros, “but in that case it is essential for me to 
get in touch with the aerodromes.” In this manner contact was at 
least partly re-estabhshed. 

There was, of course, no way of getting into touch with the 
two chiefs of army corps who had remained completely loyal — 
Colonel Bueno, who on account of his standing and authority was 
best suited for the Madrid command, and Colonel Barcelo, 
afterwards executed by Casado. They were even more carefully 
watched and isolated than ourselves. 

After five fruitless hours spent in attempting to make the 
contacts necessary to oppose Casado’s coup, the Government set 
about making such preparations as the situation demanded. To 
remain there meant that we ran the risk of being cut off and arrested 
at any moment. Our forces consisted of a hundred guerrilla 
fighters brought over a few days previously to the Presidency — a 
building exposed on all sides and entirely unprotected. While 
orders were being given for the transfer of two aeroplanes to a 
new aerodrome whose whereabouts were not very well known to 
the authorities, I made use of the opportunity to give a full account 
of events to the only two foreign correspondents who had come 
to the Presidency — ^WiUiam Forrest of the London News Chronicle, 
and Marthe Huysmans, correspondent of the Brussels Peuple and 
daughter of the former Speaker of the Belgian Parhament. Both 
were trusty friends of Repubhcan Spain, and up to the very last 
moment they worked loyally and well in their task of reporting 
the struggle of the Spanish people, a struggle of which almost any 
end might have been foreseen save the tragic one they were now 
forced to witness. 

When I returned to the Prime Minister’s study. General Mat- 
allana — whose situation was a very difficult one and whose embar- 
rassment Dr. Ncgrin saw no real reason to prolong — was taking 
leave of his chief. Conscious of die approaching disaster, and 
bitterly regretting the break in the loyalist ranks, he said goodbye 
to us both with tears in his eyes and set off on the journey to 
Valencia. IBs departure forced us to hasten our own. While we 
liad notliing to fear from him personally, any denunciation or 
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morning had been sent by Dr. Negrin to bring back Generals 
Miaja and Matallana by plane, was not very encouragmg. Tired 
of waiting m the aerodrome for the two Generals, General 
Cisneros had driven over to Valencia, and had found General 
Miaja in his study with General Men&dez, leader of the Levant 
Army, and General Matallana, Chief of General Staff. All three 
were iu a mood of great excitement, accusing the Government of a 
criminal “war-to-the-death” spirit, and proclaiming loudly that 
they were going to put an end to hostiHties within twenty-four 
hours. 

“But how?” asked General Hidalgo de Cisneros. “By surrender- 
ing?” “Yes, by surrendering. There’s no other way out,” repHed 
General Matallana. A few hours later, however, this General — a 
man of fine character and a stem and disciplined soldier, who had 
fallen a victun to the manoeuvres and capitulatory tactics of his 
companions — ^placed liimself at the disposal of the Prime Afinister 
in order to assist in carrying out the necessary measures for the 
suppression of the Cartagena rising. 

The result of General Cordon’s soundings was not at all satis- 
factory. It was obvious that the movement, which had been in 
course of preparation for some weeks, was a widespread one. 
Some of the army leaders, when called up by telephone, answered 
that they would remain with the Government, but only on con- 
dition that no proceedings were taken against Casado and that 
there were no clashes between the various miHtary forces. General 
Mcnendez, doubdess in the belief that we intended to hold General 
Matallana as a hostage, contented himself with demanding the 
latter s immediate hberation” under the threat of fetcliing him 
himself and shooting the lot of you.” A sudden break in the 
telephone communication, no doubt engineered from Madrid, 
warned us that our situation was becoming increasingly precarious. 
Evc^ possible means was tried to get in touch widi the outside 
world, but it w.as not until two o’clock in die morning that a call 
from Casado to General liidalgo de Cisneros put an end to our 
isolation. 

General Cisneros used all his diplomacy to 
re-establish commiuiications, a matter of prime necessity. “But 
low was it you did this without letting me know?” he asked 
Casado, pretending to be offended. “I’ll explain it all later; 
cseryt iing has happened so quickly. Tlie reason I’m ringing now 
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has consisteiidy laboured to retain that spirit of unity wliich has 
always animated its policy, and any mistaken interpretation 
of its actions can only be due to die impatience of those who 
arc imawarc of the real situation. If diey had waited for the 
explanation of the present position, wliich was to have been 
given tonight in die Government’s name, it is certain that this 
unfortunate episode would never have taken place. If contact 
between the Government and diosc sectors who appear to be in 
disagreement could have been established in time, there is no 
doubt whatever diat all differences would have been removed. 
It is impossible to undo what has been done, but it is neverthe- 
less possible to prevent serious consequences to those who have 
fouglit as brothers for a common denominator of ideals, and 
— most partiailarly — to Spain. If the roots of mischief arc 
pruned in time, dicy may yet grow a good and useful plant. 
On the altar of die sacred interests of Spain wc must all offer 
up our weapons, and if wc wish for a settlement with our 
adversaries, we must first avoid all bloody conflict between 
those v/ho have been brothers in arms. The Government 
therefore calls' upon the Junta wliich has been constituted in 
Madrid and proposes that it should appoint one or more 
persons to settle all dift'crcnccs in a friendly and patriotic 
manner. Inasmuch ns it is of interest to Spain, it is of interest 
to tlic Government that, whatsoever may happen, .any transfer 
of authorir)- should take place in a normal and constitutional 
manner. Only in this way can the c-iuse for which we have 
fought remain unsullied. And only thus c.in we rreser\-c those 
adv.mtagcs in the international sphere which still remain to us 
through our limited coimcctions. In the certainty tnat as 
Sp.u;urds the Junta will give heed to our request. 
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indiscretion on the part of the chauffeur or one of his assistants 
might lead to our speedy arrest. 

While we were waiting in the aerodrome at nine o’clock in the 
morning for the aeroplanes which were to arrive at any moment, 
Dr. Negrin called me to his car, and under pretext of exploring the 
district we drove out in search of the one army headquarters 
where there was a chance of finding some of the loyal leaders. 

This was die Dakar base, but a base in name only. It was a 
house on the highroad, exposed to the view of the whole country- 
side, and filled to overflowing with people, who had turned its 
terrace into the most pubHc and democratic of meeting-places. 

Here were assembled Generals Hidalgo de Cisneros, Cordon, 
and Modesto, Colonel Nunez Masas, the Under-Secretary of 
Aviation, Lister, Pasionaria, and a considerable number of army 
chiefs and ofiicers. They were joined later by Senores Uribe and 
Moix, the Ministers of Agriciflture and Labour, who had been 
entrusted by their organizations with the task of reassembling their 
respective members in the event of evacuation. 

Dr. Negrin set about drawing up a message for Casado; it was 
a last appeal for agreement and our final attempt to avert the 
tragedy which threatened to overwhelm us all. Once again it was 
General Hidalgo de Cisneros who took it upon himself to tele- 
phone Casado, sending him the message over tlie teletypewriter. 
By disclosing our whereabouts we ran the risk that troops might 
be sent from Valencia to arrest us, but we felt in the first place that 
the prevention of a break in the anti-Fascist front must necessarily 
be our first consideration, and secondly that the constant coming 
and going of people to and from the house, to say nothing of the 
guerrilla fighters posted at the door, had divested our meeting- 
place of any secret character it might once have possessed. Dr. 
Negnn s message to Casado, of which I believe the oiJy copies are 
the original and the one which I took away witli me, ran as follows: 

The Government over which I preside has been painfully 
surprised by a movement in whose aims of a swift and honour- 
able peace firee from persecutions and reprisals, and guaranteeing 
the country s independence (as announced by the Junta in its 
maimesto to the country), there appear to be certain discrep- 
ana«. My Government also considers that the reasons given 
by the Junta in explanation of its actions are unjustifiable. It 
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seemed especially inspiring at a time wken the whole course of 
European poHtics was undergoing a rapid change. While we had 
never looked upon a general war as an easy means of escape, it 
was obvious to the sober judgment that if the inevitable conflict 
between the Western democracies and the totahtarian states 
broke out while there stfll remained a RepubHcan redoubt in 
Spain, the tremendous sacriflces of the Spanish people would not 
have been in vain. The thought that we might lose all merely 
because our defeat came a few months too soon added to the 
bitterness of parting; and the green meadows, the trees, the 
stream winding through the valley until it was lost to sight 
in the distance, engraved themselves on my mind with an even 
greater clearness as the time drew near when I must bid them 
farewell. 

Until half past two that afternoon we waited for Casado’s 
reply. From the aerodrome we were warned several times that if 
the planes were delayed any longer they would fall into the 
hands of the Casadist forces; it was only by a miracle that this had 
■ not happened already. There was not even a cup of coffee for us 
to drink. Dr. Negrin fell asleep after thirty hours of unbehevable 
tension, while General Modesto, two other officers, and I sat 
down to cards to kill time. 

Long ago Franco had embarked on a policy of merciless reprisals. 
1 here was little doubt that Negrm and all the members of his govern- 
ment and all the officers who had fought for the Republic would he 
^hot, if captured. Sensibly, they fled the country. 

Valentin Gonzales, better known as El Campesino, here describes 
how he fed after shaving offjiis famous beard, which was hidden under 
f//c roof of a house in Valencia with the note: “This is the beard of 
El Campesino. It belongs to the Spanish people. One day we will 

come back for it.” 


We got into our powerful car with as many arms as we could 
landlc. Then we roared out of Valencia towards the south-west 
coast. Wc had to cross the eastern provinces of Spain and part of 
1C south. Here and tlierc Franco supporters had set up road-blocks 
and control-points. But, though the Fascists had won the war, they 
lad not yet managed to establish order. Ever}'thing was in wild 
contusion. The roads were choked with fugitives, civilians and 
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southern zone would have learned of the pending negotiations and 
the efforts made to obtain an honourable peace. Casado had heard 
aU this from the Hps of the Prime Minister himself. The broad- 
casting of the speech would have deprived the Casado movement 
of its whole raison d’etre. Hence the determination to stifle the 
voice of the Govenunent. 

But stronger than the indignation aroused in us by the resort 
to such methods at such a serious time was the need to maintam 
unity among those who had fought under the same flag. We could 
foresee the disastrous effect that a breach in the anti-Fascist front 
would produce in the minds of mfllions all over the world who, 
inspired by their nobflity and heroism, had supported the cause 
of the Spanish people. We could foresee the sudden coUapse of all 
resistance, and the disorder and confusion in which evacuation 
would take place. After the great sacrifices which had been 
made we could hardly allow ourselves to be swayed by mere 
considerations of personal pride. We were ready, for we had no 
other choice, to cede to others a by no means enviable position, 
if we could do it in such a way as to conceal the fact tliat a mon- 
strously absurd coup d'etat had taken place hi the course of a 
struggle originated by a military rebeUion. But we were only 
ready to do this on condition that matters developed normally 
and that the transfer of powers should not take the contemptible 
form of a mere Putsch. 

While this message was being sent I stood on the terrace gazing 
out over the Levant countryside, clear and lovely on that early 
spring morning — a countryside made for men to hve m content- 
edly and at peace. Every tree, every stone, ever movement of 
light and shade, held for me a meaning unkn own in other and 
happier days. With a cold feeling at my heart I watched the Httle 
children playing in the meadows below. Would their youth be 
enriched by the gift of freedom, or were they doomed to grow 
up in a regime foreign to the spirit of the country, from which all 
^e liberty and happiness had been banished? During those last 

ew ays we had dreamed of a Spanish stronghold in which, how- 
ever small it rnight be, we would make our stand until the hour of 
reconquest arrived. The memory of those Spanish Hberals of the 
ear y mn«eenth century, who from their island siege-house had 
tor six whole months resisted the assault of reactionary forces,^ 
At the siege of Cadiz by Napoleon in 1812. 



We picked out the boat which seemed biggest and most powerful, 
and pushed off. As we were moving away from the shore, we saw 
our pursuers putting out after us. We ceased our fire so as not to 
betray our position, and ploughed through the black waves with- 
out hghts. Thanks either to the darkness or to our choice of a 
boat, we shook off our enemies. 

The engine chugged steadily, our bow cut the water into twin 
fans of white foam. We set our course for Africa. 

Meanwhile Madrid was suffering its last agonies. For more than two 
and a half years it had withstood the siege of the many armies raised hy 
the insurgents, and now at last it was determined to surrender on what- 
ever terms were possible. 

The Madrid Defence Council hoped for a surrender with honour, 
while the Communists still hoped to fght on. The Communist forces 
drew hack into the city, and for five days there was a civil war within 
a civil war as the forces under Casado waged a bitter fight against the 
Communists. The last battle of all was fought when Colonel Cipriano 
Mera, the Anarchist commander of the Fourth Army Corps, brought his 
troops from their mountain trenches into the city of Madrid. With hand- 
grenade and bayonet they stormed the last redoubt of the Communists in 
the Ministry of War. Then the war was over, and in the Casa del 
Campo and in all the remaining guard posts defending the city the troops 
threw down their arms. There followed the supreme irony of war. With- 
out firing a shot the rebels were able to enter the city. 

Here an American correspondent, C. D. Gallagher , describes the last 
moments of the doomed city: 

There was no place to sleep, I decided. If the Communists took 
the hotel in a fight they could not possibly mistake me for a 
Casado soldier because I had no guns or umform. What worried 
me was whether I would have time and enough Spanish to point 
these things out to rampaging soldiers in the heat of battle. ^ 
So I told them good night and good luck and made for ^ 
rooftop flat. It was a dreadful walk. There hadn t been any fight- 
ing that night. It was coming. And I was walking about that part 
of Madrid where it was likely to start with machine-gunning. 

No use tr\''ing to sneak unnoticed from the Ritz to the Retiro. 
That would be exactly the kind of night traveller both Casado 
men and Communists would be looking for. So what? I swaggere 
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soldiers, some seeking a place where they could hide, others 

going to surrender themselves. 

Without my beard I slipped past at most of the control points. 
Even so, Falangists recognized me three times and tried to arrest 
me. We shot our way out with our automatic weapons. Three 
times our route was marked by the bodies of those who had 
tried to stop us. 

By a miracle we reached the coast, at the little fisliing village of 
Adra, twenty-five miles from Almeria on tlic road to Mdlaga. 
The Franco forces had not yet moved in. Adra was stiU run by a 
Socialist administrator called Behnontc. He gave us shelter in liis 
house, which also served as the office of the local council of wliich 
he was the head. 

Night fcU. Suddenly tlic calm was shattered by shots, shouts, 
the sound of tramping feet, and the clatter of hoofs. The soldiers 
of Franco liad reached Adra. 

The Fascist commissioner presented himself at Belmonte s 
office. We had only just time to liidc in another room and lock 
the door. Through the tliin partition wall we could hear die voices 
of the new administrator, liis wife, and liis assistants. They had 
brought a wireless set along, to pick up official messages. Someone 
turned it on. From our liide-out we listened. It broadcast die 
message that El Campesino was somewhere in the region. 
Survivors at the last road block where diey had tried to stop us 
had given the alarm. 

The radio ordered, “El Campesino must be taken, dead or 
alive.” 

We could hear the Fascists in the next room discussing it. The 
commissioner gave orders to liis assistants to post sentries on aU 
the roads and send scouting parties to look for us. “Let’s get out of 
here,” I said to my friends. 

We burst into their midst, firing as we entered. The Fascists 
had no time to act. W e killed all who were in the room and rushed 
out into the streets. The noise of our shooting had roused die 
sentries outside. As we emerged, they opened fire. We returned it 
even while we were making for the harbour. The running 
battle went on aU the way from the house to the beach. Belmonte’s 
wife was hit and fell. It looked as if she had been killed on the 
spot, but there was no time to stop and find out. We ran on. 

Several motor launches were moored in the small harbour. 
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surrounded. They broke out one night and retreated across a square 
in good order and occupied the first big, well-placed building they 
came to. 

It was a hospital. A maternity hospital. I’ve forgotten the exact 
figure, but there were somewhere aroimd one hundred nursing 
and expectant mothers inside. As you can imagine, the fighting 
stopped pronto. It stayed stopped for some time while baffled 
Casado men tried to think up a way to dislodge the cabaUeros in 
refuge among the mothers. 

The Communist rising had cut down Madrid’s food supply. 
They had taken key entrances to the city and Casado carabineros 
were scared to drive the food trucks through them. They were 
right about that. What food there was — specially stuff hke milk — 
was carefully distributed to those who needed it most. Who 
needed good food and milk more than the mothers in the matern- 
ity hospital? Casado was forced to continue deUveries of these 
special rations to the hospital, thereby robbing himself of his 
surest way of dislodging the Communists — by starvation. Casado 
gave his rebels the best food he had. For him it was Hobson’s 
choice. 

The mothers inside took it in good part when they reaHzed 
there wasn’t going to be any high explosive popping off near their 
cots. The doctors asked the Communists to make as little noise as 
possible, and they even took off their heavy hobnailed boots 
when walking about in the corridors. 

It was aU settled in true, gentlemanly Spanish style. Casado 
offered a short truce to the rebels. Promised not to attack them 
wliile they retreated yet again to some other building sufficiently 
far from the hospital for the battle to be resumed without fear of 
upsetting the mothers or their babies. 

As you know, Casado finally got the upper hand and, though 
he tried and shot one or two Commmust leaders, things were 
very much tire same as they had been before. On the surface, that 
is. One big change was tlris: The desire to continue the war proper 
had left nearly every man in the front-line trendies where fflw 
had faced Franco’s Moors and Foreign Legion for two and a half 
years. Both sides had had trouble breaking dorvn frateiruzation 
between the opposing front lines. The soldiers ryere m the liabit 
of shouting at each other over no man s land. Eacii side calling t c 
otliers basfards in a friendly way. One thing the Republicans did 
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along in tlic middle of tlic street. I never felt so lonely. My 
boots never made such a racket. Every so often I was told to halt 
by someone I couldn’t see. 

I stood still as Lot’s wfc after the miracle while they said: 
“Mueran !” 

When I replied, “Los traidores,” they told me to carry' on. 
That was the sign and countersign for the Casado men that night. 
It changed every day. It means, “Let them die !’’ — ‘The traitors. 

As we were in Casado territory' it was easy to get his passwords. 
The Comnnmist ones were more difficult. I was given it one night 
only. It was a pretty' one. 

The guard; “Arc you liigh society’?’’ 

Me: “No, I’m only' a scmi-par.isitc.” 

Guard; “Pass, comrade.” 

Anyrway, I eventually made Allen’s flat, opened the big iron 
gates at the main cntr.ancc and had a rifle stuck in my belly. 

They let me in when they heard my Spanish. “A foreigner, 
they told the corporal who turned up. A real Spaniard too. He 
said how sorry they all were to disturb the people living in the 
building, but as die Communists were in Retire Park on the other 
side of the road it had been necessary' to make diis building a 
temporary' fighting post. The roof was so high they could com- 
mand die whole of the Redro. It turned out diat this place was 
hotter than die Ritz. 

I sat me down when I got into Allen’s flat to have a bowl of 
soup, and put the lights on. In about two seconds bullets were 
cracking off the outside walls. I ate my' soup noisily in the dark. 
On the roof there were loud cracks as Casado men sent dicir 
bullets into the trees in the park hoping to liit the Communists 
whose fire had been drawn by my lights. 

Allen’s flat was a front-line post so long as the domestic fighting 
lasted in Madrid. 

There was a strange happening up the road from here when the 
Communists began falling back. Casado and Miaja had opened 
the front hnes against Franco in the Estremadura by summoning 
men from them to come to Madrid to join the fight against the 
Commmiists. These reinforcements eventually got the Conunun- 
ists on the hop. 

About two hundred of the Commmiists were in a building up 
the road from die rooftop flat and were in danger of being 
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bianco — bianco. I heard them aright by this time. It was Franco — 
Franco — ^Franco . . . 

While I ducked out of my nightshirt (I prefer them) I wondered 
if I could make the censorsHp before the street shooting began. If 
I didn t get there before it started I would surely miss the story, 
the fall of Madrid. I put my jacket on as I ran down the eighty 
stairs. I’ll have to make a run for it, I thought to myself, and went 
coohsh all over. I hate hhe hell being shot at. It happened to me 
once or twice before. 

And I was in the street . . . 

About fourteen kids were playing soldiers on the pavement. 
There were lots of folk walking about. Smiling. A truck came 
past. It was filled with young men and girls in blackshirts and 
waving yellow-and-red flags. Monarchist flags. They were shout- 
ing, “Franco ! Franco ! Franco !” They gave the outstretched arm 
salute and everyone on the pavements lauehed and did the same 
to them. 

So I walked fast but sedately to the Censura. Madrid had fallen 
without a fight. 

Yellow-and-red cloths and flags hung from all windows and 
balconies. And plenty of white cloths too. Sheets and pillowcases. 
For the first time all Madrid saw the Fifth Column. Its members 
had lain low for two and half years. They had gathered blue-black 
cloth to make blackshirt imifbrms and skirts for the girls. 
Throughout the war they had sabotaged RepubHcan resistance to 
Franco, but always under the lap. Here they were bawling their 
heads off in triumphal hysteria in broad dayhght. And everybody 
gave them a hand. 

They took Madrid. Not Franco’s soldiers. It took the soldiers 
five hours and more to get in. 

In the Censura the five of us were stamping out short messages 
on our typewriters and young Spanish boys were running them to 
the radio transmitting station. Wc kept them short so as to get as 
much stuff away as quickly as possible. There wasn’t any time to 
write long, balanced pieces of what had happened. All we could 
do was to take a quick dash around the city, back to the type- 
writers, svrite a piece, send it off, and tlicn out again for another 
look. You sec, wc didn’t know how soon Franco’s men would 
take over tlic radio station. Wc knew tliat as soon as they did, it 
would be the end of die job for us. 
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have was a fair amount of good bread, which was lacking on 

Franco’s side. One thing they had none of was tobacco. 

So a Repubhcan would shout: “Any Fascist want some good 
bread?” 

“Si, I do.” 

“I’ll give you a loaf for some cigarettes.” 

Argument about how much bread was worth how many 
cigarettes, then two weighted packets would fly dnrough the air 
over no-man’ s-land. AuAorities of both sides tried to stop this sort 
of thing. 

I often wondered if this rough banter was ever the cloak for a 
smart bit of espionage. One of a spy’s greatest difficulties is gettmg 
his information back to headquarters. What easier way than 
bawling it out at the top of ymur lungs over a couple of hundred 
feet of neutral territory? 

After the Communist dust-up, the RepubHcan soldiers didn t 
want to fight any more. There had been too big an upheaval in 
their ovm lines for them to know who was who. They coul^ t 
trust their officers. And the tale soon spread about secret coinings 
and goings over no-man’s-land at night. They guessed righdy 
that a peace was being arranged. 

And there was odd chatter on the air at nights. A Repubhcan 
announcer would break into a programme and say: “Ocbo — • 
cuatro — dos; tres — siete — cuatro; seis — ocho — ^nueve ...” and so 
on. Just read out a lot of nvmibers: eight — ^four — two; three — 
seven — ^four; six — eight — ^nine . . . No explanations. Nothing. 
The censors would not let us mention it in radio messages back 
home. We and the rest of Madrid soon sorted it out when we 
heard sunilar stuff coming back from Franco stations. They were 
fixing up the peace again. 

It came ividi a rush and in a queer fashion. 

I was in bed about eight o’clock one morning and woke up 
with one word diiming in my ears. “Blanco — bianco — bianco . . . 

What the hell is that? I asked myself. Blanco — bianco — bianco. 
I lay on my back, hands beliind myhead,hstcning and wondering. 
The bedside telephone rang. It was Allen. 

“For God’s sake!” he exclaimed. “Are you still in bed? You’d 
better get down here as fast as you can. They’ve arrived!” 

He got the tip early and shppcd out without calling me. They 
were still shouting in the streets. They weren’t saying bianco — 
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g the Spuiiish Civil War was over, many men who 

g/My' had been through the Inferno attempted to give meaning to 
' ' their experiences, and to discover if possible theultimate reasons 

for the war; and most failed, and all found themselves groping after the 
broken pieces of their faith. More than anyone else I know, Ralph Bates 
succeeded in describing the indescribable in the following essay, which 
ends with an extraordinary picture of the timeless and legendary suffering 
caused by the war: 

There were times in Spain, moments only as a rule, when my 
vision of the world was suddenly purified. I mean that it seemed 
. the physical retina itself became more sensitive and that perception, 
often a mere result of sensation, really felt like a co-operation of 
the willing and loving mind in the work of the senses. In those 
moments perception put me in new touch with a world that was 
lovely, and itself pure. It is hard to describe this sensation but it is 
the origin of much poetry. I think now, as I thought then, of 
Thomas Traherne and his “immemorial wheat that never would 
be reaped.” But it was not the permanence of things which I saw 
so much as the identity of tilings, their real nature, the glowing 
serenity that Cezanne could see in the tilt of vineyards and the 
heavy blue-grey mass of hiUs beyond the soHd cube of a southern 
vat house. 

There was one morning on the Jarama front, when we were 
defending the Valencia road that fed Madrid, the noble heart. I 
have since written down my memory: 

That morning the four poplars were standing up out of the 
mist like ship masts, and then, as I moimted the hillside, the other 
poplars came into view and the vaUey looked like a harbour into 
which Mediterranean ships had run. . . . How well I remember 
that morning. The air ran like invisible, cool water over my face. 
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As it happened, Franco’s censorship men were die slowest to 
take over. I had got to that stage when I had to think hard for 
something else to write. The five of us in what was later described 
as the “Red Camp” scooped Franco’s forty foreign pressmen on 
his capture of Spain’s capital and the end of the Spanish War. 

Our Republican censors had vanished; that is, aU except one. A 
woman. She stuck at her desk with her blue pencil and rubber 
stamp. She didn’t use the blue pencil because she did not know 
who was in charge at the transmitting station and she didn t lyant 
to get in trouble for cutting out any odd sentences diat might 
appear pro-Franco. Even she gave it up eventually and dis- 
appeared. 

So when we had written a piece we had to put the official stamp 
on our messages ourselves and initial them. 

I knew when I had written my last word on the subject. It was 
when my runner came back and returned my last telegram. He 
said: “Italians are in the radio station. They looked at tliis and 
said, ‘Take it away; we don’t want it.’ ” I packed up my type- 
writer and began to think of London. My job was finished. I 
could send no more messages. 

There was one good story after that which I couldn’t wite . 
until I got back to France after being expelled by Franco for the 
second time. 

When Franco’s soldiers did arrive it was by Metro, the under- 
ground railway that never stopped tliroughout the war. The only 
people to hold them up were the ticket girls. After giving the 
Fascist salute they actually made the conquering heroes buy tickets 
for the short journey to the occupation. 

Only a nut could have guessed that Madrid would finish tliat 
way. 
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solemn portraits, into rooms decorated in the trinket style of the 
last century. There were fans of mother-of-pearl fihgree and 
cabinets of carved ivory and portraits of ladies painted m what ap- 
peared to be egg tempera, and the floors were of waxed parquet. 
Presently I came to a hbrary, full of ancient classics, modem 
paper-backed books by Colette, and a fine edition of Mr. Jorrocks 
in Enghsh. Finally, I came to the Mother Hubbard quarters of the 
departed menials and, looking through a small square window 
uito the courtyard, I saw a gleaming anti-aircraft gtm in process 
of assembly, its bright, efficient steel shining happily. It was a 
pleasant excitement, this walking through the dead and silent 
past and coming upon violent but, in this case, merciful 
modernity. 

Yet it caimot have been only a personal idiosyncrasy that I felt 
no contrast between landscape and the war. The fierce prussian- 
blue sky, the broken hills of red and ocherous rocks, the deathly 
grey-green of the gouged valley walls, the monotony or the 
violence of the earth forms, offered no contrast to the starkness of 
war. It was a warlike landscape, but noble, as we all of us beHeved 
our resistance to be. 

In this harmony of act and scene it was perhaps natural that one 
element of it should have become a symbol of man’s resistance. 
Our Jarama lines of the Fifteenth International Brigade ran 
through an ohve field. Our trenches were a yellow scar upon the 
hill; over them the grey-green trees leaned. Beyond the sandbays 
a vineyard lay. Ei that no-man’ s-land throughout earHer spring 
the vines had been a cemetery of dead men, thrusting up their 
clenched fists through the soil, but as summer wore on the vine 
fists put out leaves. Untended, they became luxuriant, so that men 
crawled upon their bellies among the fluttering green and un- 
loosed a hissing death upon one another. 

The ohve tree had always been a symbol to me. Its immobflity 
in the sapless winter had been a reproach to man’s embitterment ; 
its sobriety of minute blossom had been a rebuke to licence. 
Its harvest at its richest was ever “a reproof to man avid of yield 
from the meagre tfllages he gives to life.” The olive tree was a 
symbol of austerity, of frugality. . . . Upon that TajuSa lull slope, 
defending the Valencian road, the olive field again became a 
symbol of fortitude, but also of men creating a new thing. 

When I first visited the Jarama line the trees were just begmning 
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The light, still striking in beams over the Perales hiUs, was sharp, 
crystalline. It was a morning when one half believed the open sea 
lay over die hill. ... 

As I walked up the gully path, past the telephonic dugout, the 
feeling of the sea’s nearness made me say aloud to myself, The 
crack of an explosive bullet in a gully is like the smack of water in 
sea caves.” At that moment a covey of little brown partridges 
wliirred up out of the red-broivn rubble and the beat of their 
wings sounded like a spent fragment of shell. 

There were many occasions of this renewal of vision; the war 
and its violence did notliing to liinder their occurrence. On the 
contrary, they were more frequent dian in peacetime. I remember 
one evening of sombre clouds, walking along a still unshattered 
street in Madrid amidst the wreckage of Cuatro Caminos. There 
was a gravity about the street that reminded me of the old steel 
engravings one meets in travel books of the last century, in which 
solcnm houses stand in mathematical perspective, and two stiffly 
dressed gendemen always confront one another in polite attitudes. 
There was peace in that street though beyond the housetops 
black clouds of smoke ballooned slowly in the acrid breeze. It 
was a peace faintly touched with nostalgia, like that mood induced 
by old engravings and die frontispieces of lute books. 

Sometimes a part of the landscape would so impress itself upon 
the imagination diat it became a symbol. This was easy in Spain 
because of the very nature of that landscape. Edmund Blunden 
somewhere describes the brutal shock he received, when, walking 
in a rear-guard of apple orchards, he came suddenly upon the ugly 
shapes of big guns. That contrast could barely exist in the austere, 
harsh landscape of the Castih’an steppe. Or it may be that my 
nature is so different from his that I could not perceive the con- 
trast. I remember an incident in Valencia. At die time of the 
International Congress of Writers last July I was allotted a hotel 
room that was already occupied. The city was so fuU of refugees 
that in two hours of search I failed to find a room and at last began 
to inquire in little cafes in back streets. At last, an old waiter 
offered to share his bed with me and led me off into the darkness, 
to arrive at the abandoned palace of some ancient and noble 
family. Next morning I spent some time wandering through the 
house, walking in stiff and creaking boots through dark, tapestried 
salons of the eighteenth century, whose walls were hung with 
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stiff verse upon old campaigns, or celebrate tedious loves, or sing 
great causes. He wrote Latin dialogues, of a quarrel between hus- 
band and wife because she has put a flower-pot on the wmdow- 
siU, md the pot hinders Iris view of the pubHc clock across the way. 
Their child cries the while. Or Vives translates the dialogue of 
two sisters, who have been invited out to eat milk curds and are 
leaving the house alone. Look at your marmoreal and conceited 
Gongora. Don Pedro de Valencia, in a letter to Don Luis, says 
that he viciously mutates the ItaUans in his burlesque allusions, yet 
^^.^^^owyour Gongora speaks in that romance, “En la pedregosa 
orifla. He says that Big Teresa is a nymph who guards undigni- 
fied animals on the banks of the Vecinguera, which was not the 
cl^sic stream of the Eclogues, but a kind of sewer in the Cordova 
or that day. Gongora, the frozen, is full of folk elements, snatches 
of song, slang, popular ribaldries, and factual allusions wholly 
Spanish. 

The digression must be checked. It serves as a protest against 
the very force of that ofive tree symbol, for so powerful is that 
symbol that I almost think of our men upon that tiger hfll as a 
company of anonymous men, standing without differentiation, 
treelike, against the mortal hail tliat still hisses over the vineyard of 
death. 


Beauty is sensed not only in images and symbols. There are 
experiences which are lovely in themselves. There are groups of 
experiences which from the very order and sequence in which 
they occur have a sharper impact than they would have in isola- 
tion. It is a device of writers to place their scenes in evocatory 
order. One such sequence occurred to me on the Jarama front. 

It was an evening in June. The weary men had asked for an 
informal talk and those off watch had gathered a litde way behind 
the trenches on the slope of the hiU. These talks, by the way, were 
sometliing of an innovation, and a strange enough duty, though 
properly within the work of a commissar. Little by fittle the men 
recreated the role of bard, or pubHc storyteller, and I was the 
officeholder. With a bare synopsis jotted down on the back of an 
envelope I used to improvise novellas and stories as a means of 
giving instruction on Spanish social life. I recall arriving one 
evening, spent after the Hundred and Twenty Days, in the village 
of Albares. We gathered in die square, on one side of which a low 
wall topped a steep httlc diff. There, after dark, 1 told the men a 
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stiff verse upon old campaigns, or celebrate tedious loves, or sing 
great causes. He wrote Latin dialogues, of a quarrel between hus- 
band and wife because she has put a flower-pot on the window- 
sill, and the pot hinders his view of the pubhc clock across the way. 
Their child cries the while. Or Vives translates the dialogue of 
two sisters, who have heen invited out to eat irulk curds and are 
leaving the house alone. Look at your marmoreal and conceited 
Gongora. Don Pedro de Valencia, in a letter to Don Luis, says 
that he viciously umtates the ItaUans in his burlesque allusions, yet 
your Gongora speaks in that romance, “En la pedregosa 
orma. He says that Big Teresa is a nymph who guards undigni- 
fied animals on the baiJcs of the Vecinguera, which was not the 
classic stream of the Eclogues, but a kind of sewer in the Cordova 
of that day. Gongora, the frozen, is full of folk elements, snatches 
of song, slang, popular ribaldries, and factual allusions wholly 
Spanish. 

The digression must be checked. It serves as a protest against 
the very force of that oHve tree symbol, for so powerful is that 
symbol that I almost think of our men upon that tiger hill as a 
company of anonymous men, standing without differentiation, 
treelike, against the mortal had that stdl hisses over the vineyard of 
death. 


Beauty is sensed not only in images and symbols. There are 
experiences which are lovely in themselves. There are groups of 
experiences which from the very order and sequence in which 
they occur have a sharper impact than they would have in isola- 
tion. It is a device of writers to place their scenes in evocatory 
order. One such sequence occurred to me on the Jarama front. 

It Was an evening in June. The weary men had asked for an 
informal talk and those off watch had gathered a little way behind 
the trenches on the slope of the hill. These talks, by the way, were 
sometliing of an innovation, and a strange enough duty, though 
properly within the work of a commissar. Little by little the men 
recreated die role of bard, or public storyteller, and I was the 
officeholder. With a bare synopsis jotted down on die back of an 
envelope I used to improvise novellas and stories as a means of 
giving instruction on Spanish social life. I recall arrivuig one 
cvenhig, spent after die Hundred and Twenty Days, in the village 
of Albarcs. We gathered in the square, on one side of which a low 
wall topped a steep litdc cliff. There, after dark, 1 told the men a 
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to put on their fragile net of leaves, though the ungathered fruit, 
blue-black and wrinkled, still gleamed upon the boughs. And 
despite the bullet-bleak days of that February battle which had 
cost the brigade so dearly, our men were still in their springtune 
freshness. The men’s confidence even grew, as the trees shook out 
their Httle starry blossoms, yellow-green like lime honey. Then 
through the long weariness of the Hundred and Twenty Days, 
through which the brigade held the lines, the trees also were torn 
and splintered. The never-ending bHght of bullets burned up their 
leaves and splintered the grey boughs, so that yellow wounds 
stared at the sky. Shells tore their branches away, and the men, 
seeking fuel, hacked them in pieces. Little by Htde, as our men 
became haggard with war, the ohve field changed also, imtil, men 
and trees keeping pace, they stood shattered and tom, forlorn 
upon the sad hdl. When our men were reHeved and dragged 
themselves down into the valley, the trees suddenly became a 
symbol of desolation. 

But the Jarama men never lost their individuaHty, despite their 
utter exhaustion. This was particularly true of the Spamards. I 
remember talking to a peasant, and the thrill he gave me. I had 
been lecturing to the men in the lee of a hill, when one came to nae 
and asked for news of his village. He said, “I have three fields 
there, good fields; no, I will say that I have one good field — ah, 
how good it is — and two Httle fields not so good. But how they 
please me, my Httle fields. There is a brook at the bottom of one 
Httle field, and two fig trees, and I have a seat there. Ah, you 
should see that place, so fresh and cool it is.” Something of Gar- 
cilaso de la Vega sounded in liis clear speech, but the facmal mind 
of the Spanish peasant spoke also. W^hen in the second book of 
Don Qiiixote, Teresa writes to her husband Sancho, governor of 
his island realm, she writes so of the things of her village. 

Sorrietimes, lying in my great gilded bed in the commissariat 
in Madrid, Hstening to the crackle and boom of the University 
City or the wabbHng thrum of shells running through the flicker- 
iug mght clouds, I would read, taking a book from the cupboards 
outside rny door. A part of the Hbrary of the department of philo- 
sophy had been stored there by the Fifth Regiment men. 

Luis Vives was a Spanish philosopher of the sixteenth century. 
Living liis old age in a poor apartment in Bruges, he wrote free 
Ijatin exercises, not to lose his mastery. He did not comment in 
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when suddenly the front line broke into fire. Beginning upon the 
sector held by the British BattaHon, it ran down the front to the 
Pasionaria s on our left, like a wave that breaks firom one end. 
Rifles and machine guns rattled and banged into the moonlit vines 
md trees. A Verey Hght went up and I thought I saw the bullets 
flaslmg past hke a school of silver fish disturbed by divers blunder- 
ing into their deep sea grove. Actually, as the dust puffs showed, it 
was parabohc fire, and horribly intense. Suddenly the cone of fire 
swept off into the empty hoUow of moonlight and impassible 
stones on our right, and by the most extraordinary luck we were 
umurt. The cloak I carried on my arm was shot through in two 
places. 

As we ran back with rifles the fixing died down and all became 
silent. Some guy must have seen an ohve tree move,” they said. 
Tired, overstrained senses frequently report such things. The off- 
watch men returned to their chabolas or “foxholes” and presently 
a group began to sing, “When Israel was in Egyptland. . . .” 

Their voices swelled out upon the shining night and I say before 
rnusic has never moved me so. 

Let my people go.” The voices throbbed out of the earth holes 
and that sad pleading was more significant than any suppHcation 
had hitherto been; it was the voice of the noble heart, giving out 
the meaning of that bitter fight. 

A man came out, and as he approached me he took up the 
words Let my people go.” He said, “The boys invite you to sleep 
with us,” but I answered, “Good night,” unable to say more. 

Good night,” they called as I passed their foxholes. “Good 
night. Buenas noches. Sleep well.” I motored back, crawling 
without hghts through the poplars of Dead Mule Lane, and by 
route to legendary Madrid, into wliich shells were crash- 
ing. 

The word “legendary” as qualifying Madrid is not intended to 
have the obvious meaning tliat the city has become the rallying 
point, the castiUo fanwso of contemporary freedom. I mean that aU 
that vast landscape that unfolds upon the astonished mind as one 
tops die escarpment above Alcali and gazes towards the Seven 
Peaks, seems to have its existence outside of time. That sense of 
the legendary' about a present experience is liard to describe; it is 
in a certain manner the sense of the present as past, as well as of 
the past as present. But the legendary quality is more complex. 
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Story of the Mediterranean fishing coast, wliich was in efiect a 

study of tlie Catalan family system. , 

But on one Jarama evening the Seventeenth Battalion (The 
Abraham Lincoln) proposed that I describe my wanderings in the 
great mountain chains of Spain. I stood beneath a tom olive tree 
facing the west, the men sprawled about the rear works of me 
line. It was a gorgeous evening. Huge cumuli reflected the nre 
that burned on the horizon, green and violet Bght mingled in the 
mid-sky, and away in the east, over the indigo hills of Perales, the 
red comiterglow was deep and intense. It was like a High Mass o 
the Holy Ghost. It seemed so magical, that solemn splendour, that 
one half beheved that at the pronouncing of a word it nug t 
vanish. As if one had pronounced such a word, the Hght draine 
out of the sky and tlie hills became black and encroached 
imagination. Indeed, diey appeared to edge in upon us. I , 
quietly, for the enemy must not hear tliat we were gathere 
together. Then a hand was raised towards the east and the men 
sighed “Ah!” and swiftly the huge moon sailed up and grew 
white. 

I was talking about a shepherd whom I had met on the summit 
of the Cordillera that walls in lovely Liebana, above the village or 
Aniezo. The shepherd had a piece of string tied to his foot, and 
this, he explained, was because he had been suffering an extremely 
painful toothache. He had cured it by tying the string to the tooth 
and to his ankle, so that the pain had passed into the ground. His 
speech told me that he was not a hereditary shepherd and as we 
sat drinking from his wineskin he said that he had been driven 
fiom his vfllage by the parish priest for poHtical heterodoxy. He 
was a Repubhean. 

The moon was now high and the silence unbroken even by a 
single rifle shot. A Httle breeze ran about among the vine leaves of 
no-man’s-land. 

I was saying: “He took me to a fountain and as we sat there he 
pointed around that vast ampliitheatre of vaporous domes and 
said, ‘Over there, just below that chff, is a good sweet fountain 
but it gives little water, and over there is another that is copious, 
and yonder’ — and he pointed to a dome barely visible beyond the 
violet haze — ‘is a pleasant and very cold spring, and diere are oaks 
which give a lot of acorns. . ” 

I was commenting on the Spanish reverence for sweet sources, 
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experiment. They lookback at the past with sighs that escape being 
affirmation, which they also will not give to the present. Again 
and again an unnostalgic sense of the past was stirred in me. Often, 
upon the Jarama front, sitting upon a firestep in the midday blaze, 
or in darkness, there would move into my thought a silent 
procession of ships, of taut httle frigates, or of the galleons of 
departed monarchies, sailing along the valley of San Martin de la 
Vega. I would dehberately play host to that imagining, hearing the 
lazy cries of Portuguese mariners and the creak of spars down there 
where the Fascist hmber wagons rattled. The painted eyes of 
discoloured figureheads would go staring around the Jarama 
River bends, peering across the unsheaved fields, wondering what 
imcommon fiesta in Madrid painted the sky with great bonfires. 
The origin of that imagining lay in a note I had made long ago. 
The Count Duke of Los Ohvares, pompous and squahd servitor of 
decadent Hapsburg regaHsm, had absurdly dreamed of bringing 
deep-sea ships to the gates of Madrid by canaHzing the River 
Jarama. 

There was another intrusion of the past which caused me to 
marvel. I had been doing some organizing work with the Trans- 
port Column, composed principally of American volunteer 
mechanics and truck-drivers. Your American mechanic, trained 
in Detroit and weathered on four-lane ways, is your Contempor- 
ary Man, far tougher than anything conceived by Mr. Cagney, 
and far more human. His aesthetic senses have perhaps been a 
little dulled by one hundred thousand miles of roadside hideousness ; 
perhaps he has been made irascible by long hours at the wheel, 
the burden of his trade. Nevertheless, his brain seeks efficiency, 
clean driving, a sweet job of “fixing”, a masterly overhaul, as 
naturally as a compass needle swings to the north. I imagine that 
no mair has so httle sense of the past as he. 1933 is six models 
back, in the age of groping, and 1931 stares him into incredulous 
silence or into derisive uproar. 

We were seated beneath an avenue of enormous pepper trees 
not far from Alcala. The River Henares ran muddily by, the hot 
night filled with its sticky, fetid vapour. Gusts of hot wind blew 
in from the steaming fields. Heaven had collapsed that afternoon 
and the pools gleamed along the chumed-up road. Beneadi the 
trees a party of Frenchmen never ceased to sigh and curse, out of 
profound French despair, as they splashed around a truck sunk 
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It must contain a sense of being simple, of that which overhangs a 
drama, or a tale of embodied good and evU, of love, hate, and 
treachery, of naive reaHsm, of this man coveting that man’s 
land or his wife and being slain and the people applauding and 
swearing new fealty. No doubt “Morte d’ Arthur,’ Huon of 
Bordeaux,” “The Knight of the Green Girdle,” all the chansons 
de geste of early reading explain how I came by this sense of the 
legendary. Nevertheless, the landscape itself awakens that feeling, 
as does all that stupendous faery of the Pyrenees and the dazzling 
marches at their feet. From Torla, upon its headland below the 
vast red curtains of rock that hold up the Perdido, from Bielsa 
below its exalted pass, from any village that stands up on the edge 
of its chff, from Benasque below the Cursed Mountains, from any 
arrogant castle that stares out over sweeping plauis, the knight of 
Master Pedro’s puppet show might any Monday or Thursday 
come riding down, his palfrey shying from time to time at a 
German tahk, towards walled Zaragoza, where his long tressed 
lady awaits the winding of a horn. 

I often felt that the Castilian, backbone of our resistance, is 
exemplary in fortitude because his mind accepts legendary things 
as natural. Scraps of romance, old ballads, the tales that still 
linger, the mummers’ plays and their proverbs describe things in 
simple black and white. This tyrant arose and was grievous for 
the people and they rebelled and slew him; or this disaster afflicted 
the land and they carried the Virgin aroimd the fields and the 
famine was at an end. This present struggle is nothing for which 
they were mentally unprepared, even if they were rmlitarily so. 
The powers of e’^ have come again. That they should have 
marched down the road past our rest camp one day, singing: 

The Great Miaja leads us on,” is not merely a tribute to the power 
of a piano-strumming ditty-maker. The CastiHan, even when he 
accepts HberaUsm, does not do so with the oudook of the Hberal. 
He might some day canonize a new prophet and call him San 
Carlos Marx, but Mr. Alill, whom on the whole he defends in this 
war, would be to him Scuot Projcssor, 

This sense of the legendary, frequently awakened in me during 
the war, only rarely brought with it that nostalgia which is the 
tribute most often paid to the past. Nostalgia is awakened most 
strongly m those who are divided in their loyalties, or who 
have no dominant loyalty, who are tom between reaction and 
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My chauffeur stopped and we were told that one or two Fascist 
shells had locaHzed the road. I ordered my driver to continue and 
he demurred. There was some discussion which naturally ended 
when I said, “Just drive on.” As I spoke, the enemy put up one of 
the most extraordinary box fires I had yet seen. It covered, I should 
say, a strip about half a mile long and a quarter of a irule broad, 
just outside the town and lying across the road. We ran to the 
cemetery wall and watched it. It was magnificent; gradually it 
contracted until the shells appeared to plant their red crocuses 
according to a precisely drawn garden plan. It was splendid and it 
was German, only it was put down in the wrong place. We 
ourselves had had occasion to speak iU of the badly drawn Spanish 
maps. Instead of wiping out the brigades that had just entered 
the town, the box fire lifted a gigantic brown curtain of dust high 
into the air above the fields of ploughed stubble. We settled down 
against the wall, cursing the soft dust which slowly drifted towards 
us. The box fire ceased, though a few shells plunked into the earth, 
unpleasantly near. 

My thoughts, perhaps because of the dust, began to dwell on the 
word Canada, which means “a sheep track,” and then I felt the past 
as a hving thing, the pastness of which I regretted. It was the 
second such occasion during the war. In the days before the war, 
in my room at Tossa de Mar, I had kept a sheet of paper pinned 
to the wall above my worktable. I expect it stiU hangs there. 
“Unless a theme is of birtli, death, or procreation, unless it is of 
the passing of time, it is not worth writing.” The first part of 
that maxim had to be taken in a non-Hteral way, of course. 

Looking through the angels that corbelled my ^vindow of that 
fourteenth-century house in Tossa, seeing only the battlements of 
the great walls of the Gothic town and the heaving cork hills 
beyond, it was sometimes difficult to believe that six centuries had 
passed since the house was built. I felt then that the sense of the 
passing of time and of past time was one of the principal sources 
of poetry. “Ou sont les neiges d’antan?” I think of Tossa and of 
my life there as a legend; it is somctliing I try to recreate. The 
melancholy of past time gets into every image which occurs to 
me. In those days, whenever I could stir myself to get a little 
barrel of wine on to the flat roof, I used to hang out a lantern over 
the balustrade. My friends dowm at the shore tavern would catch 
sight of it and the night -would be spent in monstrous yearnings. 
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axle-deep in mud. We had eaten and were discussing the question 
whether tractors could be used upon the surromiding lands. The 
talk was burly with the Present. 

A sheet of paper pitched httle somersaults across the circle and 
I leaned forward and caught it. The glow of my cigarette showed 
that it was not a contemporary document and I splashed into 
the road and held it to the Hght of a truck. 

“It’s an old letter to a duke,” I said to the despairing Frenchman 
who came round to flash his torch upon the mud. 

He sighed and in his voice was the sadness of one who looked 
back upon Mud and who looked forward to Mud, whose hfe 
would be spent in struggling with Mud. He leaned on the radiator 
and wiped the sweat from his sad and paUid face. He took 
the letter in his hand, as with futile dehberation of step his 
squad splashed forward and gathered around the melancholy 
truck. 

“Ces messieurs,” he murmured, returning die letter. Cursing 
softly, with horrible significance, he began to wave the quite 
immobile truck forward with his hand torch. 

It was a letter to a duke whose name I have forgotten, from a 
high palace official of the latter end of the seventeenth century. 
The archives of the palace near which we were encamped had 
been transferred to the National Library, I knew. This letter 
must have been part of that collection. That the life of courts in 
that epoch does not engage my emotions is not the consequence of 
pohtical belief. Or rather, the true aristocrat of Spain is your 
peasant, your saddle-maker, or the tender of ohve trees. These 
preserve their tradition of the old ways, the old techniques and 
values. But this letter caused me to marvel. Through it I gazed 
upon a detailed landscape of past time. I had done a few easy- 
going researches into these fields and the picture was perfectly 
clear. I never remember a more sharply focused mental picture 
and one that engaged me less. So keen was that awareness that I 
walked about for a long time with an impression of double 
existence. 

During the Brunete offensive of July, 1937, my brigade was 
heavily engaged in what was until then the fiercest battle of the 
war. One day towards the end of that battle I was approaching 
Villanueva de la Canada when a group of soldiers sheltering 
beneath a white wall, the cemetery wall, I beHeve, waved to me. 
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There, above Espot, on. tlie enormous arraslike walls of that 
valley, I counted six flocks, the tinkling of their bells mingling 
with the roar of streams. (In this city of New York, every morn- 
ing between eleven and twelve, I remember Villanueva’s scream- 
ing cemetery and the flocks upon the steep wall of Espot. A 
junk merchant goes by my window with a sheep bell slung 
between two poles of his handcart, calling for old lumber with the 
sound of far-off enchanted hflls.) That morning, I saw the six 
flocks distributed in windy, glittering space and because I had 
followed the old tracks with dehght I was a Httle melancholy, 
sensing that a new hfe was beginning. 

But one’s reactions were not only on these levels. There were 
moments of revelation into the nature of man’s heart and mind 
and there was one chilling experience that so completely trans- 
cended anything I had ever known that I seemed to have walked 
into a vast and dehberately fashioned drama or a reHgious rite. 

I came down off the black hills one gale-swept night during the 
Brunete batde, into Villanueva. The towir was under shellfire 
and it was burning. At one moment a blazing roof beam would 
be flung into the sky, describing a yellow soroU, or a huge inverted 
cone of sparks would soar up and illuminate the billowing smoke, 
or a column of flame would rush out and burst above the stubbled 
fields, sending wave after wave of sparks rimning down the valley. 
Within the town, stone and metal were tearing up the air. For 
safety I entered the church. It was an evacuation station and its 
floor was covered with wounded men, groaning and screaming. 
(AU is not pohte moaning; men scream in their agony.) Doctors 
were going among the men; the church was lit by a few acetylene 
flares placed in the ground. The long shadows writhed on the 
walls, hke figures in a mobile El Greco. AU the church was fuU of 
the echoing Htany of death. I went up to the dismantled liigh 
altar to write my report. Suddenly my imagination, my mind, 
and my heart were frozen. Bowed over the centre of the altar, 
his head upon his hands, was a wounded man, blood streaming 
from his head. He was standing as a priest stands whenhe murmurs 
“Hoc est corpus meum.” The man was dying, I thought. He 
seemed to be pleading the sacrifice of Spain. I stood frozen in 
imagination, hearing that echoed wailing. Far off, the machine 
guns rattled. 

Afterwards I went outside and was sick. I was not sick at the 
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Andre Masson outdoing everyone. . . . Why did the Itahans 
bomb my village of fishers? 

Crouching against the cemetery wall in the haze of brown dust 
I thought of the immemorial sheep track that ran along the 
foothills of the Guadarrama, going down into brown Estrem- 
adura and Andalucia. It had been under the jurisdiction of the 
Mesta, the corporation of sheep-owners of wandering flocks, 
founded in the thirteenth century. Once, the two and a half 
million sheep of the Mesta had gone every year from the winter 
pastures on the plains to the summer hills. The Mesta had been 
the ally of kings — the enemy of people — ^it had humbled great 
cities, its wanderings are stiU told in song. “Ya se van los pastores,” 
they sing in high Leon, and in the Pyrenees of Aragon. “The 
shepherds are going away.” The Mesta was at last changed into 
a mere association of stock owners and now its wool factories are 
still worked during war time by a co-operative in SabadeU. 
Spamsh things endure. The Mesta has gone, though a few of that 
OTotherhood of wandering shepherds stiU light their bonfires on 
the black slopes, still tell their tales in old speech of rich and 
wfu unknown to die city. Villanueva de la Canada ! 

What figMs between trespassing shepherds and indignant farmers 
had been fought there, what harshness of Mesta judges had been 
r^ented. As I crouched I heard the bleating and the cries. The cloud 
o dust, like that which old Alonso Quijano or Quixote saw, 

^ along the ancient way. But now red crocuses sprang out 

° 1.- ^ powdered ground, men lay still and mad metal harped and 


It was the second time I had felt an ache at the imagination of 
past tune; the first time also had been because of sheep. We were 
m camp m e Enchanted Range of the Lerida Pyrenees, in a 
region where villagers still sing on feast days about a twelfth 
cenmry count. J^guel the cowherd one day clambered up to the 

^ ^ fj ^®^ue where my tents were placed 

out, and he told ine of the war that had begun. The day before I 

were filled 

with flashing trout. The fish had prompted me to begin a novel 
Suf fishing, and that day, as we marched down the 

the SM enterprise, I imagined myself at the bottom of 

over if ^ ’\^°’^?,^^^^’^“,'^ ^^^°udofrainbow fishes swimming 
over It, darting sideways like the shining planes over Madrid 
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spectacle of pain, but because of the unaccepted sacrifice. That it 
would not be accepted by the Western democracies, I foresaw, 
for not one of those governments had the courage even to dispense 
with hypocrisy. That tlie Spanish resistance was a sacrifice for 
more than Spamsh freedom can be seen by anyone now. For 
had not nobleness gone out of the world and had we not been 
abandoned, the dictators would not have been encouraged to 
demand Czechoslovakia and whatever else they next demand. 
And when we have defeated our enemy in Spain the peoples of 
the coward democracies may at last take heart. AH that I felt in 
that moment, standing by the altar at Villanueva de la Canada. 
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